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COMMITTEE  ON  SUPPLIES. 
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19  0  1. 


TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SUPPLIES. 


Boston,  March,  1901. 

To  the  School  Committee  : 

The  Committee  on  Supplies  herewith  present  their  report 
for  the  financial  year  1900-1901. 

The  estimates  submitted  to  the  School  Board,  under  date 
of  February  13,  1900,  as  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
this  department,  were  as  follows : 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water  8113,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   .    169,585  31 

$282,585  31 


During  the  year  several  transfers  were  made  from  these 
appropriations  by  the  School  Board,  as  follows  : 

Under  date  of  November  27,  1900,  the  sum  of  85,000 
from  the  item  fuel,  gas,  and  water  to  a  special  appropriation 
for  the  building  of  portable  school-houses,  to  be  expended 
by  the  Committee  on  New  Buildings. 

Under  date  of  December  11,  1900,  the  sum  of  84,262.88 
from  the  item  fuel,  gas,  and  water  to  the  appropriation  for 
repairs  and  alterations  upon  school  buildings,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Committee  on  School  Houses. 

Under  date  of  January  1,  1901,  the  sum  of  82,597.72 
from  the  item  supplies  and  incidentals  to  the  appropriation 
for  salaries  of  instructors. 
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The  result  of  these  transfers  was  to  reduce  the  appropri- 
ations available  for  the  expenses  of  this  department,  to  the 
following : 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water  $103,737  12 

Supplies  and  incidentals   166,987  59 

Total  $270,724  71 


The  expenditures  amounted  to  $256^946.65  leaving  a 
balance  to  the  credit  of  these  items  of  $13,778.06  to  be 
carried  forward  and  added  to  the  appropriation  for  the  year 
1901-1902. 

The  report  of  this  committee  covers  all  expenses  for 
carrying  on  the  schools,  with  the  exception  of  salaries  paid 
to  officers,  instructors,  and  janitors,  the  cost  of  new  school- 
houses,  and  expenditures  incidental  to  the  repairing  and 
alteration  of  school  buildings. 

The  increase  in  expenses  under  the  head  of  supplies  and 
incidentals  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  is  due  largely  to 
expenditures  which  were  not  included  formerly. 

In  this  connection,  there  may  be  mentioned  items  of 
expense  the  past  year  which  were  not  in  existence  three 
years  ago,  as  follows  : 

Summer  playgrounds  in  school-house  yards    ....  $3,000  00 

Typewriters  and  supplies   2,062  98 

Tuition  of  Boston  wards  in  Massachusetts  cities  and  towns, 

on  account  of  legislative  action   4,403  25 

$9,466  23 


If  to  this  amount  there  should  be  added  the  cost  for  the 
books  and  blanks  needed  for  the  commercial  course  in  high 
schools,  and  the  drawing-books  furnished  the  grammar  and 
primary  schools,  items  which  did  not  enter  into  the  expenses 
three  years  ago,  it  would  account  for  much  more  than  one- 
half  the  increased  cost  under  the  head  of  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals, as  compared  with  three  years  ago. 
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The  expenditures  for  the  year  have  been  as  follows  : 

Appropriation,  "Supplies  and  Incidentals 

Text-books  $39,363  70 

Writing-books   6,108  78 

Drawing-books     .       .       .  .       .  4,946  52 

Reference-books   1,686  90 

Record-books   417  74 

  $52,523  64 

Books  for  supplementary  reading   6,282  97 

Stationery  (including  postage)  and  drawing  materials        .  27,092  40 

Printing  and  stock   7,512  55 

Cost  of  work  for  delivering  supplies,  including  salaries,  ex- 
penses of  teaming,  repairing  apparatus,  etc.     .       .       .  7,655  00 

Manual  training  supplies   8,517  92 

Janitors'  and  other  supplies  .       .              .       .       .       .  6,344  07 

Diplomas,  blackboard  erasers,  etc   3,055  34 

Expenses  for  music: 

Instruments,  repairs,  covers,  and  tuning    ....  2,269  60 

Annual  festival   2,777  68 

Kindergarten    supplies,     including    services     of  maids 

(•12,600.25)   4,818  90 

Car  and  ferry  tickets  (refunded  by  State,  $2,497.82)  .  .  2,907  82 
Philosophical,  chemical,  and  mathematical  apparatus  and 

supplies   4,999  52 

School  census   1,750  00 

Removing  ashes  and  snow   1,509  00 

Travelling  expenses  Superintendent  and  Supervisors        .  300  00 

Travelling  expenses  Head-master  Normal  School       .       .  173  00 

Globes,  maps,  and  charts   1,174  80 

Horse  and  carriage  expenses   159  75 

Reports  of  proceedings,  School  Committee  ....  600  00 

Extra  labor  and  clerk-hire   1,013  00 

Military  drills:  arms,  and  lunch  for  regiment,  etc.       .  .     .  709  99 

Advertising   278  14 

District  telegraph  and  telephone   322  36 

Sewing  materials   225  76 

Express  and  cartage   1S5  55 

Tuition,  Town  of  Brookline  .       .       .              .       .       .  1,252  46 

Carriage-hire   113  75 

Washing  towels   280  48 

New  flags  and  repairing  of  old   197  84 

Refreshments,  School  Committee   1,600  30 

Wrapping-paper  and  twine   85  34 

Rent  of  hall  for  exhibition   30  00 

Typewriters  and  supplies   2,062  98 

Summer  playgrounds  in  school-house  yards        .       .       .  3,000  00 

Paris  Exposition   2,111  77 

Tuition,  Boston  wards  in  Massachusetts  towns    .       .       .  4,403  25 

Supplies  for  vacation  schools   83  21 

Badges  for  truant  officers   36  00 

Cleaning  in  store-room   2  50 


Total  for  supplies  and  incidentals  #160,418  64 


Carried  forward  8160,418  64 
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Brought  forward  $160,418  64 

Appropriation,  "Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water1': 

Fuel  $78,649  20 

Gas  (including  electric  lighting)  .  .  13,484  15 
Water   4,394  66 

Total  for  fuel,  gas,  and  water   96,528  01 

Gross  expenditures  $256,946  65 

Gross  expenditures  for  schools,  under  the  charge  of  the 

Committee  on  Supplies  $ 256,946  65 

Less  the  following  credits : 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies, 

High  Schools   $160  50 

Grammar  Schools   172  45 

Primary  Schools   155  43 

Evening  Schools   42  35 

Refunded  by  State  on  account  of  travelling 

expenses  of  pupils,  Horace  Mann  School    .  2,497  82 

Refunded  on  account  of  Paris  Exposition     .  224  18 

  3,252  73 

Net  expenditures  $253,693  92 

The  income  collected  during  the  year  consisted  of  pay- 
ments for  lost  or  injured  books,  a  balance  returned  on 
account  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  the  amount  received 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  refunded  for  travelling  ex- 
penses of  pupils  in  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

The  net  amount  expended  shows  an  increase  of  111,073.89 
in  supplies  and  incidentals,  and  a  decrease  of  $2,437.71  in 
fuel,  gas,  and  water,  —  a  total  increase  as  compared  with  the 
cost  for  the  previous  year,  of  $8,636.18. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  different 
grades  of  schools  was  88,852.  The  average  cost  of  this 
department  per  pupil  for  books,  supplies,  and  incidentals  was 
$1.77  and  for  fuel,  gas,  and  water  was  $1.09,  —  a  total  cost 
per  pupil  of  $2.86. 

The  value  of  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year 
amounted  to  $21,376.84  a  reduction  of  $1,250.94  as  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  the  stock  on  hand  January  1,  1900. 
The  schools  were  supplied  with  the  materials  represented  by 
this  reduction,  in  addition  to  those  purchased  throughout  the 
year,  as  indicated  by  the  expenses. 
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The  total  amount  expended  for  books,  drawing  materials, 
and  stationery  during  the  year  was  185,899.01 ;  deducting 
$530.73  the  income  received,  it  leaves  $85,368.28  as  the  net 
amount  expended  for  these  items,  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year  of  $4,660.50.  Dividing  this  amount  ($85,368.28) 
by  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  different 
grades  of  schools,  it  makes  the  cost  for  each  pupil  ninety-six 
cents.   

The  expense  incurred  for  supplementary  reading  was 
$6,282.97,  which  was  about  the  average  cost  for  the  two  years 
preceding. 

The  present  variety  authorized  of  this  kind  of  reading 
allows  a  much  larger  and  better  selection  of  books  than  was 
possible  a  few  years  ago. 

Supplementary  reading  was  not  used  in  the  schools  to  any 
great  extent  previous  to  twenty  years  ago,  but  since  that 
time  it  has  grown  steadily  in  favor,  and  now  is  considered  an 
essential  assistance  to  the  education  of  the  pupils.  The  in- 
creased demand  throughout  the  country  has  created  an  ade- 
quate supply,  und  publishers  vie  with  each  other  in  their 
efforts  to  present  suitable  and  attractive  books. 

Many  branches  of  study  have  supplementary  reading  to 
correspond,  and  pupils  are  supplied  not  only  with  text-books 
in  history,  geography,  etc.,  but  are  furnished  with  collateral 
reading  in  these  branches,  of  an  attractive  and  entertaining 
character. 

Early  in  the  year  the  principals  of  the  Grammar  School 
districts  were  granted  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  refer- 
ence books  and  supplementary  reading,  nearly  all  of  which 
was  expended  for  reading.  They  were  allowed  the  privilege 
of  choice  from  the  authorized  list  of  books,  and  thus  could 
make  selections  best  fitted  for  the  needs  of  their  districts. 

This  plan  which  has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  few 
years  gives  satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  all  the  school  districts 
are  treated  without  favoritism. 
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There  has  been  expended  for  this  item  an  average  of 
about  $4,000  per  annum  during  the  past  twenty  years ;  and 
the  present  plan  of  granting  an  annual  allowance  of  about 
one  hundred  dollars  to  each  Grammar  School  district  will  be 
sufficient  to  make  good  the  wear  and  to  allow  the  purchase 
of  a  few  sets  of  new  books  each  year. 


The  annual  festival  took  place  in  Mechanics  Building,  on 
Saturday,  June  30,  under  the  direction  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  five  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  following  ex- 
penditures were  incurred  for  the  festival,  the  bills  being 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Supplies  for  approval  : 


Rent  of  Mechanics  Hall   $281  00 

Band  •   78  00 

Souvenirs,  3,275  at  40  cents   1,310  00 

Collation     .       .       .       ■       .       ■   849  24 

Transportation   171  34 

Decorations   26  25 

Building  platform   48  85 

Sundry  small  items   13  00 


Total  cost  of  annual  festival  $2,777  68 


The  custom  of  many  years  standing  of  presenting  a 
bouquet  to  each  school  graduate  attending  the  annual  festi- 
val was  dispensed  with  the  past  year,  and  instead  an  attract- 
ive souvenir  badge  of  permanent  value  was  presented. 


The  cost  for  manual  training  supplies  for  the  woodwork- 
ing and  cookery  schools  amounted  to  $8,517.92,  an  increase 
over  the  year  preceding  of  •$ 1,849.53. 

The  teacher  of  each  cookery  school  is  allowed  a  certain 
sum  for  each  school  month  for  the  purchase  of  perishable 
supplies,  mostly  in  the  line  of  groceries.  Kitchen  materials 
cost  #2,581.50,  hardware  $2,544.02,  and  lumber  13,034.69. 
The  balance  was  made  up  of  small  miscellaneous  items. 

The  services  of  nurse-maids  in  the  Kindergartens,  who 
received  with  two  exceptions,  twenty-five  cents  for  each  day 
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of  actual  service,  amounted  last  year  to  $2,600.25. 
Although  this  expenditure  is  in  the  nature  of  salaries,  it  has 
always  been  charged  to  supplies  and  incidentals. 

This  amount,  together  with  $2,218.65  expended  for 
Kindergarten  materials  furnished,  makes  a  total  cost  for 
these  two  items  of  $4,818.90. 

During  the  year  six  pianos  were  purchased  as  follows  : 
For  the  Phillips  Brooks  and  Dilla way  Schools,  two  Chickering 
grand  pianos,  at  an  expense  of  $590  ;  an  upright  piano,  at 
a  cost  of  $136.75,  for  the  Frederic  A.  Whitney  School,  and 
three  square  pianos,  at  a  cost  of  $171.55,  for  the  Roxbury 
High  School,  and  the  Baker-street  and  Hyde  Kindergartens. 

In  the  schools  at  the  present  time,  there  are  71  grand 
pianos,  6  baby  grand,  4  upright,  and  125  square  pianos,  a 
tatal  of  206  pianos  owned  by  the  city. 

In  addition,  24  pianos  owned  by  private  individuals  are  in 
use  in  the  schools. 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  paid  $1,320  for 
the  care  and  tuning  of  the  pianos,  according  to  their  con- 
tract of  many  years  standing,  and  $28  for  extra  repairs 
made. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  instruments,  repairs,  and 
tuning  was  $2,269.60. 

Under  the  head  of  typewriters,  the  sum  of  $2,062.98  was 
spent  the  last  year. 

The  committee  made  a  favorable  contract  with  the  Reming- 
ton Standard  Typewriter  Company  to  furnish  eighty-five  of 
their  best  machines,  taking  in  part  payment  thirty-five  old  ma- 
chines of  other  makes.  Sixty-five  of  the  machines  were 
received  during  the  past  year,  and  twenty  will  be  delivered 
the  present  year. 

The  use  of  typewriters  in  the  schools  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  commercial  course  into  high  schools ;  and  to 
arrive  at  the  cost  for  material  for  this  new  study  the  past 
year  there  should  be  added  to  the  expense  for  typewriters, 
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the  cost  for  books,  blanks,  and  vouchers,  charged  under  the 
head  of  books  and  stationery,  about  ¥3,000,  which  would 
make  a  total  expense  of  more  than  85,000,  outside  of 
salaries  of  special  instructors  engaged  for  this  particular 
branch. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
just  issued,  the  pupils  attending  the  Boston  public  schools  are 
furnished  with  material  under  the  head  of  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals at  less  cost  than  are  the  children  in  the  remaining 
cities  and  towns. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  through- 
out the  State  was  399,423.  The  cost  for  text-books  and 
supplies  amounted  to  $616,975.2-1,  and  for  sundries  to  $317,- 
0-46.27  :  a  total  cost  for  supplies  and  incidentals  of  8934,- 
021.48,  and  an  average  cost  of  82.34  for  each  pupil. 

The  figures  above  are  based  on  the  returns  for  the  finan- 
cial year  1899-1900,  and  cover  all  the  expenses  of  the  schools, 
excepting  salaries,  fuel,  repairs,  and  new  buildings. 

Deducting  from  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  State  the 
number  in  Boston,  and  deducting  from  the  expenses  for  sup- 
plies and  incidentals  incurred  for  the  entire  State  the 
expenses  for  Boston,  we  find  the  number  of  pupils  to  have 
been  312,704,  and  the  cost  for  supplies  and  incidentals 
$785,535.06,  an  average  cost  per  pupil  of  82.51.  In  the 
year  1899-1900  86,719  pupils  in  Boston  cost,  for  supplies 
and  incidentals  8148,486.42,  or  at  the  rate  of  81.71  per 
pupil.  Had  it  cost  Boston  at  the  same  rate  per  pupil  for  sup- 
plies and  incidentals  as  the  average  paid  for  the  balance  of 
the  State,  the  cost  for  that  year  would  have  amounted  to 
$217,664.69,  a  difference  in  favor  of  Boston  of  869,178.27. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  city  of  Boston  supplies  its 
pupils  with  a  larger  amount  and  greater  variety  of  material 
than  does  the  average  city  or  town  in  the  Commonwealth  : 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  supplied  at  a  less  cost  by  over  thirty 
per  cent,  is  gratifying  to  record. 
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The  amount  of  coal  required  for  the  schools  during  the  year 
was  16,457  tons,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  707  tons. 

With  the  exception  of  about  30  tons,  the  entire  amount 
was  purchased  from  the  Metropolitan  Coal  Company.  The 
average  price  paid  for  the  year  was  $4.38  per  ton. 

Your  committee  were  fortunate  in  not  being  obliged  to 
pay  the  high  prices  that  prevailed  during  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year,  although  the  summer  contract  expired 
October  1,  1900.  No  furnace  coal  was  purchased  at  a  higher 
rate  than  84.95  per  ton  excepting  two  tons  for  which  $6.00 
per  ton  were  paid. 

In  addition  to  the  cost  for  coal,  the  sum  of  $1,000  was 
paid  to  a  weigher  for  weighing  and  inspecting. 

The  total  expense  for  coal,  including  weighing  and  elec- 
tric power,  amounted  to  $75,675.39. 

The  cost  for  the  270  cords  of  wood  consumed  was  $2,973  81. 

The  expense  for  water  used  throughout  the  year  was 
$4,394.66. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  but  after  the  water  bills  for 
the  first  quarter  had  been  paid,  the  City  Council,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  passed  an  order 
abolishing  payments  to  the  Water  Department  by  other 
departments  of  the  city  for  water  used. 

This  action  resulted  in  a  saving  to  the  School  Department 
of  over  $10,000  the  past  year,  and  will  mean  a  saving  of 
more  than  $15,000  per  annum  in  the  years  to  come. 

Gas  and  electric  lighting  cost  $13,484.15,  an  increase  of 
$956.15  over  the  year  preceding. 

The  total  cost  for  fuel,  gas,  and  water  for  the  year  past 
amounted  to  $96,528.01,  a  decrease,  owing  solely  to  the 
abolishment  of  the  water  tax,  of  $2,437.71  as  compared  with 
the  year  1899-1900. 

The  High  Schools  were  supplied  with  coal  as  follows  : 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Latin  and  English  High 
Girls'  High  .... 
Mechanic  Arts  High  . 
Roxbury  High  .  .  . 
Brighton  High  .  .  . 
West  Roxbury  High  . 


1,000  Charlestown  High  .    .    .  . 

373  Girls'  Latin  (Copley  square ) , 

341  East  Boston  High  .    .    .  . 

250  Dorchester  High  .  .  .  . 
248 

224  Total  


2,704 


90 
70 

55 

58 
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The  fifty-eight  Grammar  School  buildings  were  furnished 
with  the  following  amount  of  coal  during  the  year : 


Tons. 


Agassi  z   230 

Mary  Hemenway    ....  229 

Sherwin   220 

Hugh  O'Brien   203 

Bowdoin   170 

Christopher  Gibson    ...  170 

Henry  L.  Pierce     ....  162 

Bowditch   159 

Shurtleff   155 

Phillips  Brooks   151 

Dudley   150 

Hyde   146 

Martin   145 

Rice   145 

Gaston   140 

Lyman   140 

Lawrence   138 

Thomas  N.  Hart    ....  138 

Dearborn   131 

Norcross   129 

Edward  Everett   127 

D  wight   126 

Everett   125 

Gilbert  Stuart   125 

Lowell   125 

Franklin   119 

Lewis   119 

Charles  Sumner   115 

Hancock   113 

Prince  .    .   112 


Tons. 

Longfellow   110 

Quincy   110 

Frothingham   108 

Robert  G.  Shaw   107 

Lincoln   105 

Washington  Allston   .    .    .  105 

Harvard  •  104 

Dillaway   100 

John  A.  Andrew    ....  100 

Mather   100 

Warren   100 

Bennett   97 

Emerson   94 

Winthrop   93 

George  Putnam   92 

Roger  Clap   90 

Eliot   88 

Prescott   87 

Brimmer  86 

Phillips   86 

Wells   85 

Bunker  Hill   80 

Comins   80 

Minot   68 

*Bigelow   62 

Adams   60 

Tileston   60 

*Chapman   48 

Total  6,962 


The  total  amount  of  coal  sent  to  the  different  grades  of 
schools  was  as  follows : 

Tons. 

High  Schools  2,704 

Grammar  Schools  6,962 

Primary  and  Special  Schools  6,791 

Total  amount  furnished  16,457 


*In  temporary  quarters.   New  buildings  in  course  of  construction. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  net  cost  annually  incurred 
by  the  School  Committee  for  books,  drawing  materials,  and 
stationery  since  1873-74,  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years. 


1873-74 

.    $67,937  47 

1874-75 

78,181  67 

1875-76 

72,372  35 

1876-77 

75,629  76 

1877-78 

61,057  13 

1878-79 

63,473  78 

1879-80 

76,621  67 

1880-81 

21,003  20 

1881-82 

7,569  57 

1882-83 

15,309  74 

1883-84 

14,107  76 

1884-85 

80,779  82 

1885-86 

58,760  77 

1886-87 

.'     42,890  13 

1887-88 

43,721  29 

1888-  89 

1889-  90 

1890-  91 

1891-  92 

(9  months) 

1892-  93 

1893-  94 

1894-  95 

1895-  96 

1896-  97 

1897-  98 

1898-  99 

1899-  00 

1900-  01 


$46,087  54 

50,182  82 

52,988  28 

50,201  01 

47,723  15 

42,116  13 
53,856  82 

65,014  08 
77,784  56 

72,093  34 

77,476  43 

80,707  78 

85,368  28 


Officers 


In  order  to  arrive  more  accurately  at  the  cost  for  each  grade 
of  schools,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  certain  expenditures  which 
cannot  properly  be  charged  directly  to  any  one  grade  among 
the  several  grades,  giving  to  each  its  proportional  share. 

The  following  are  expenses  of  this  description 

Annual  festival  

Horses  and  carriages,  including  repairs  and  carriage- hire 
Advertising  ....... 

Expenses  delivering  supplies,  etc. 
Printing,  printing-stock,  binding,  and  postage 
Car  and  ferry-tickets  for  messengers  and  Truant 
Telephones  and  District  Telegraph 
Expenses  military  drill,  including  lunch 
Tuning  pianos  ..... 

Diplomas  

Express  and  carting,  including  fares 
Census,  including  books  for  same  . 
Extra  labor  and  clerk-hire 
Reporting  procedings  of  School  Committee 
Removing  ashes  and  snow 
Tuition  of  Boston  pupils,  Brookline  schools 
Refreshments  for  School  Committee 

Paris  Exposition  

Tuition  Boston  wards  in  Massachusetts  towns 
Summer  playgrounds  in  school-house  yards 
Travelling  expenses,  Superintendent  and  Supervisors 
Travelling  expenses,  head-master  Normal  School 
Sundry  items    .       .       .  ... 


$2,777 

68 

273 

50 

278 

14 

7,655 

00 

8,368 

55 

1,031 

03 

315 

(11 

709 

99 

1,320 

00 

95 

185 

55 

1,750 

00 

1,013 

00 

600 

00 

1,509 

00 

1,252 

40 

1,600 

30 

2,111 

77 

4,403 

25 

3,000 

00 

300 

00 

173 

00 

465 

70 

$43,609  48 
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The  following  shows  the  net  expenditures  properly  charge- 
able to  the  different  grades  of  schools  for  all  items  under 
control  of  this  committee  : 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery     ....  $19,444  02 

Apparatus  and  chemical  supplies   4,376  21 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   14,576  33 

Janitors'  supplies   798  16 

Miscellaneous  items   1,834  (50 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school   8,796  58 

$49,825  90 

Income  from  sale  of  books  to  pupils   160  50 


Net  cost  of  High  Schools   $49,665  40 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  6,014.  Average 
cost  per  pupil,  $8.26. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery     ....  $50,878  27 

Apparatus   511  87 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   38,887  72 

Janitors'  supplies   2,526  51 

Miscellaneous  items        .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  2,018  13 


Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school   20,329  70 

$115,152  20 


Income  from  sale  of  books  to  pupils,  etc   396  63 

Net  cost  of  Grammar  Schools   $114,755  57 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  40,582.  Average 
cost  per  pupil,  $2.83. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery     ....  $11,841  81 

Apparatus   16  24 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   34,740  86 

Janitors1  supplies   '    2,643  13 

Miscellaneous  items   731  89 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school    ............  10,714  28 

$60,688  21 

Income  from  sale  of  books  to  pupils   155  43 

Net  cost  of  Primary  Schools   $60,532  78 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  31,110.  Average 
cost  per  pupil,  $1.95. 
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EVENING  HIGH  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Books  and  stationery   62,515  92 

Fuel  and  gas   4,682  66 

Janitors1  supplies   7  27 

Apparatus   42  14 

Miscellaneous  items   423  76 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular  school,  1,644  80 

$9,316  55 

Income  from  sale  of  books  to  pupils   42  35 

Xet  cost  of  Evening  Schools   89,274  20 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  5,990.  Average 
cost  per  pupil,  $1.55. 

EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

Drawing  materials  and  stationery   $705  45 

Gas   933  24 

Janitors1  supplies   8  46 

Miscellaneous  items   4  69 


Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular  school,    354  15 


Net  cost  of  Evening  Drawing  Schools    ....  $2,005  99 
Average  number   of  pupils  belonging,  632.  Average 
cost  per  pupil,  $3.17. 

HORACE   MANN  SCHOOL. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery     ....  $88  14 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water                                                      .  506  86 

Janitors1  supplies   32  66 

Travelling  expenses  of  pupils                            :  1,851  29 

Miscellaneous  items   15  51 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular  school,  534  81 

$3,029  27 

Income  from  State,  travelling  expenses  of  pupils       .       .  2,497  82 

Xet  cost  of  Horace  Mann  School   .       .       .       .       .       .  8531  45 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  121.    Average  cost 
per  pupil,  $4.39. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery     ....  $165  37 

Kindergarten  materials   2,218  65 

Janitors1  supplies   75  71 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   399  92 

Services  of  maids   2,600  25 

Miscellaneous  items   301  15 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular  school,  1,235  16 

Net  cost  of  Kindergartens   $6,996  21 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  4,359.  Average 
cost  per  pupil,  $1.61. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Lumber   $3,034  69 

Hardware,  including  tools  for  outfits   2,544  02 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery     .       .       .       .  128  05 

Crockery,  groceries,  and  kitchen  materials  ....  2,581  51 

Miscellaneous   317  67 

Janitors'  supplies   183  36 

Fuel  and  gas   824  90 


Net  cost  of  Manual  Training  Schools     ....      $9,564  20 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  AND  OFFICERS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery    ....  $474  38 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   975  52 

Janitors'  supplies   60  69 

Miscellaneous  items   108  47 


Net  cost  for  School  Committee  and  Officers  .       .       .      $1,619  06 


RECAPITULATION. 

Net  cost  for  supplies  properly  chargeable  to, 

High  Schools   $49,665  40 

Grammar  Schools   114,755  57 

Primary  Schools   60,532  78 

Evening  High  and  Elementary  Schools        ....  9,274  20 

Evening  Drawing  Schools   2,005  99 

Horace  Mann  School   531  45 

Kindergartens   6,996  21 

Manual  Training  Schools   9,564  20 

School  Committee  and  Officers   1,619  06 


5254,944  86 

Stock  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1900  ....  $22,627  78 
Stock  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1901  ....         21,376  84 

Stock  delivered  purchased  previous  to  Jan.  1,  1900  .       .       1,250  94 


Total  net  amount  expended  $253,693  92 


The  foregoing  represents  the  total  net  cost  of  the  various 
grades  of  schools,  exclusive  of  salaries  and  repairs  and  alter- 
ations, and  is  the  expenditure  made,  not  only  for  supplying 
pupils,  but  for  furnishing  the  schools  with  the  more  perma- 
nent material  which  is  continually  being  required.  It  in- 
cludes also  the  cost  of  fuel,  gas,  and  water. 

The  number  of  books  charged  Jan.  1,  1901,  used  as  text- 
books by  the  pupils  of  the  High  Schools,  was  as  follows  : 
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Normal  School   3,009 

Latin  School   22,281 

Girls1  Latin  School   11,413 

English  High  School   17,544 

Girls'  High  School   28,174 

Roxbury  High  School   18,515 

Charlestown  High  School   8,093 

East  Boston  High  School   5,038 

Dorchester  High  School   10,134 

West  Roxbury  High  School   6,859 

Brighton  High  School   7,337 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School   7,422 


Total  number  in  High  Schools  145.819 


The  text-books  charged  to  the  various  High  Schools  in- 
creased 9,04*2  during  the  year,  and  would  permit  the  loaning 
of  twenty-four  books  to  each  pupil. 

The  text-books  charged  Jan.  1,  1901,  to  the  several  pri- 
mary teachers  were  as  follow 


The  Finch  Primer  . 
Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  No 

U  tl  M  ti  >f0 

u  *c         «  M  XO 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Primer  . 
The  Werner  Primer 
Franklin  Primer  and  First  Reader 

41      Second  Reader 

41      Advanced  Second  Reader 
Third  Reader  . 

44      Primary  Arithmetic 
American  First  Music  Reader 
National      M        44  44 
Normal       M        41  44 
Natural  Music  Primer 
McLaughlin  &  Veazie's  Introductory  Music  Reader 
Educational  Music  Reader.  No.  1  .       .  . 
First  Lessons  in  Natural  History  and  Language  . 


Total  number  in  Primary  Schools 


The  books  charged  to  the  Primary  Schools  increased  3,843 
during  the  year,  and  represent  over  three  books  for  each 
pupil. 
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The  following  text-books  were  charged  to  the  Grammar 
Schools  Jan.  1,  1901,  having  been  ordered  during  the  past 


sixteen  years  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  : 

Hazen's  Fourth  Reader   3,351 

Twilight  Thoughts   2,360 

Blaisdell's  Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live     ....  6,562 

The  Child's  Book  of  Health        ....  8,557 

Cooley's  Philosophy   247 

Gifford's  Elementary  Physics        .       .       .       .              .  4,140 

First  Lessons  in  Natural  History   1,137 

Franklin  Advanced  Third  Reader   8,853 

44       Fourth  Reader   9,474 

"      Intermediate  Reader   5,698 

Fifth  Reader   10,963 

"       Sixth  Reader    .       .       .       .              .       .       .  4,349 

"       Written  Arithmetic   13,927 

"       Elementary  Arithmetic   11,985 

New  Franklin  Arithmetic,  Book  1   7,193 

Book  II   12,391 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Fourth  Reader   2,936 

Monroe's  New  Fourth  Reader        ....       .       .  3,225 

Small  Geography   18,224 

Large  Geography                                                      .       .  21,427 

Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States     ....  7,350 

Masterpieces  of  American  Literature   4,032 

Meservey's  Book-keeping,  Single  Entry        ....  4,272 

Metcalf's  Language  Exercises   15,894 

Metcalf's  &  Bright's  Language  Lessons,  1   959 

44                "             41             "       II   702 

Metcalf's  English  Grammar   15,681 

Montgomery's  American  History   10,256 

Educational  Music  Reader,     1   50 

II   1,679 

III   1,485 

44            IV.     .       .....  1,428 

V   1,269 

"                  "            VI  ,  1,537 

Normal  First  Music  Reader   2,509 

Second       "          .........  11,941 

"      Third         "             .   3,977 

National  Second  Music  Reader   4,102 

!■       Third    3.569 

Fourth          "   3,106 

Natural  First  Music  Reader   1,560 

"      Second        44   1,294 

Carried  for  ward   255,651 
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Brought  forward  . 
Natural  Third  Music  Reader  . 
Fourth  " 

"      Advanced    "  . 

"      Fifth  Music  Reader  . 
Mowry's  Civil  Government 
Sheldon-Barnes'  American  History 
Stone's  History  of  England  . 
StowelPs  A  Healthy  Body 
Swinton''s  Language  Lessons  . 
Tweed's  Grammar  .... 
Webster's  Academic  Dictionary 
Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary 

"  Spelling-book 
Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song 
Boyden's  Algebra  .... 
Joynes's  French  Fairy  Tales  . 
Grandgent's  Short  French  Grammar 

tl         French  Lessons  and  Exercises 
Hunt's  Geometry  for  Grammar  Schools 
Collar  &  Daniell's  First  Latin  Book 
Collar's  The  New  Gradatim  . 

Petite  Causeries  

Hutchkiss's  Le  Premier  Livre  de  Francaise 
Bailey's  Physics '  


Total  number  in  Grammar  Schools 


255,651 
1,375 
696 
437 
647 
4,588 
1,457 
1,913 
7,358 
1,209 
779 
1,318 
21,516 
26,983 
4,661 
3,553 
215 
111 
614 
371 
327 
31 
80 
434 
11 

336,335 


The  number  of  text-books  in  the  Grammar  Schools  increased 
13,300  throughout  the  year.  The  number  now  charged  will 
allow  the  use  of  eight  books  by  each  pupil. 

The  number  sent  to  the  Evening  High  School  and  Branch 
Schools  in  Charlestown  and  East  Boston  was  7,302.  The 
Evening  Elementary  Schools  called  for  11,898  books,  making 
a  total  of  19,200  books  sent  to  all  Evening  Schools. 

The  total  number  of  text-books  owned  by  the  city  and 
now  in  the  schools  if  replaced  at  publishers'  prices  would 
cost  about  as  follows : 


High  Schools  . 
Grammar  Schools  . 
Primary  Schools 
Evening  Schools 

Total  number 


145,819 
336,335 
105,472 
19,200 

606,826 


books  at  a  cost  of 


costing 


$72,909  50 
157,977  45 
21,094  40 
6,720  00 

$258,701  35 
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The  books  now  charged  to  the  various  schools  average 
nearly  seven  for  each  pupil ;  and,  if  new,  would  cost  about 
12.91  per  pupil. 

The  number  of  books  reported  lost  during  the  year  was  as 
follows  : 

High  Schools  .... 
Grammar  Schools  . 
Primary  Schools 
Evening  Schools 


Total  number  reported  lost 
In  1899-00  the  number  was 

"  1898-99  "  4'  44 

"  1897-98  "  "  44 

"  1896-97  14  "  44 

41  1895-96  44  44 

44  1894-95  4k  "  44 

44  1893-94  44  44  44 

44  1S92-93  44  44  " 
44  1891-92 

14  1890-91  44  44 

44  1889-90  44  44  44 
44  1888-89 
44  1887-88 

44  1886-87  44  44  44 

44  1885-86  44  44  44 


Total  number  of  books  lost  in  sixteen  years  . 

The  number  of  books  returned  from  the  schools 
out  during  the  year  was  as  follows  : 

High  Schools  

Grammar  Schools  

Primary  Schools   . 


427 
1,077 
607 
721 

2.832 
2,  ($64 
2,550 
2,291 
2,535 
2,190 
1,922 
1,709 
1,521 
1,140 
1,277 
1,065 
749 
662 
664 
731 

26,502 

as  worn 


10,899 
34,210 
11,414 


in 

1899-00  the  nu 

1898-99 

u 

(i 

1897-98 

1896-97 

1 i 

1895-96 

(i 

it 

1894-95 

u 

u 

1893-94 

it 

1892-93 

a 

it 

1891-92 

1890-91 

1889-90 

l  L 

1888-89 

1887-88 

ti 

1886-87 

u 

1885-86 

i  I 

nber  was 


Total  number  of  worn-out  books  in  sixteen  years 


56,523 
48,241 
50,328 
48  757 
45,354 
47,022 
38,039 
41,764 
44,534 
38,317 
29,204 
23,566 
25,397 
14,399 
6,398 
3,582 

561,425 
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In  addition,  443  books  were  destroyed  for  fear  of  con- 
tagion, and  4.370  books  were  collected  from  the  schools, 
having  been  displaced  by  action  of  the  School  Board. 

Since  the  free  text-book  law  went  into  effect  the  schools 
have  been  supplied  with  1,220,723  text-books.  Of  this 
number  606,826  are  still  in  use  in  the  schools,  and  the 
balance,  619,897  has  either  been  lost,  or  returned  to  Mason 
street  as  worn  out  or  displaced. 

The  noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  worn-out  books 
returned  during  the  past  year  indicates  greater  care  on  the 
part  of  the  instructors  in  the  examination  of  the  books,  and  a 
general  marking  up  of  the  standard  of  books  considered 
proper  to  use. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  statement  presented  on  the  fol- 
lowing page  of  this  report : 

It  includes  all  of  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  School 
Committee,  excepting  the  cost  for  salaries,  fuel,  gas,  and 
water,  and  repairs  and  alterations  of  school  buildings,  since 
the  reorganization  of  the  School  Committee  in  1876. 

While  the  statement  shows  an  increase  in  the  cost  per 
pupil  of  eight  cents  over  the  year  preceding,  it  shows  also 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  pupils  are  supplied 
free  with  books  and  other  materials  needed,  the  cost  per 
pupil  is  less  than  the  average  cost  was  twenty  to  twenty- 
live  years  ago,  when  pupils  were  not  supplied  under  a  free 
text-book  law. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  J.  KENNY,  Chairman, 
CHARLES  L.  BURRILL, 
FRAXCIS  A.  CAMPBELL. 
FRANCIS  L.  COOLIDGE, 
FRANK  VOGEL. 

Committee  on  Supplies. 
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Comparative  statement  of  net  expenditures  of  the  School 
Committee  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  under  the  item  of 
44  Supplies  and  Incidentals,"  which  includes  all  the  running 
expenses,  except  salaries  paid  instructors,  officers,  and  jani- 
tors, and  fuel,  gas,  water,  furniture,  and  repairs. 


Year. 

Supplies  and 
I  ncidcn  tells* 

No.  of  Pupils. 

Rate  per 

Pnrkll 
Jr  Upil. 

18T6-7T   

$122,673  25 

50,308 

$2  44 

1877-78   

110,680  46 

51,759 

2  14 

1878-79   

111,343  68 

53,262 

2  09 

1879-80   

113,243  02 

53,981 

2  10 

1880-81   

65,562  93 

54,712 

1  20 

1881-82   

44,788  33 

55,638 

80 

1882-83   

46,858  31 

57,554 

81 

1883-84   

46,966  55 

58,788 

80 

1884-85   

118,123  97 

59,706 

1  98 

1885-86   

87,528  30 

61,259 

1  43 

1886-87   

67,103  54 

62,259 

1  08 

1887-88   

69,170  87 

62,226 

1  11 

1888-89   

77,407  97 

64,584 

1  20 

1889-90   

86,162  83 

66,003 

1  31 

1890-91   

85,108  95 

67,022 

1  27 

1891-92  (9  mos.)  

79,217  13 

67,696 

1  17 

1892-93   

91,176  52 

68,970 

1  32 

1893-94   

85,331  74 

71,495 

1  19 

96,535  02 

73,603 

1  31 

1895-96   

114,442  25 

74,660 

1  53 

1896-97   

128,710  62 

78.167 

1  65 

1897-98   

128,557  41 

81,638 

1  57 

1898-99   

135,453  51 

83,008 

1  63 

1899-00   

146,092  02 

86,719 

1  69 

1900-01   

157,165  91 

88,852 

1  77 
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The  total  amount  expended  during  the  year  was  paid  to 
the  following-named  parties : 


Metropolitan  Coal  Co.,  $71,645  22 
Butler,  Sheldon,  &  Co.,    11,418  28 


Carter,  Rice,  &  Co.      .  11,049  62 

Services  in  storeroom  .  7,655  00 

J.  L.  Hammett  Co.     .  6,857  37 

Prang  Educational  Co.,  6,788  00 

Boston  School  Supply 

Co   5,797  88 

Ginn  &  Co   5,743  36 

American  Book  Co.     .  5,543  93 

Boston  Municipal 

Printing  Office     .    .  5,296  26 

City  of  Boston    .    .    .  4,674  66 

Edison  Electric  Illumi- 
nating Co.  of  Boston,  4,505  94 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  .    .  3,796  92 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co..  3,535  45 

Brookline    Gas  Light 

Co   3,424  44 

Eagle  Pencil  Co.      .    .  3,170  58 

Overseers  of  the  Poor, 

Wood  Account     .    .  2,973  81 

School-yard  Play- 
grounds   2,942  34 

Boston  Electric  Light 

Co   2,655  33 

L.  E.  Knott  Apparatus 

Co   2,493  37 

Edward  E.  Babb  &  Co.  2,109  15 

Thompson,  Brown,  & 

Co   2,069  78 

J.  Fred.  Sayer,  Jr.  .    .  2,013  51 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible 

Co   1,923  50 

Sarah  Fuller  ....  1,851  29 

Longmans,   Green,  & 

Co   1,768  20 


John  W:  Slavin  .    .    .  1,750  00 

John  M.  Woods  &  Co.,  1,649  83 

George  S.  Perry  &  Co.,  1,618  59 
Wyckoff,  Seamans,  & 

Benedict   1,531  05 

P.  Sullivan     ....  1,503  00 


Perkins  Institution 

■M,o4o 

00 

American   Bank  Note 

1  QQO 

*l  1 

< 1 

Smith,    Patterson,  & 

1  Q1  n 

(\(\ 
00 

Boston  Gas  Light  Co.. 

Charlestown    Gas  & 

Electric  Co. 

•j  4 

Town  of  Brookline  . 

4h 

Houghton,  Mifflin.  & 

1   O  17 

70 

to 

A.  J.  Wilkinson  6z  Co. 

1   17  1 
1,1  14 

Do 

Palmer,  Parker,  &  Co., 

1  ,U.j  ( 

4.) 

Samuel  Hosea,  Jr.  . 

1  C\(\A 

10 

vv  imam  w  are  &  v^o. 

QUA 

A-> 

j_jct5  kj  .  xJd  m  .... 

i7±0 

40 

Wadsworth,  Howland, 

8<i7 
88  i 

01 

L  nited  States 

Q-7Z. 

O  1  o 

iO 

Boston  Feather  Duster 

O04 

01 

1.   U.    VyOOK   OC  KjO. 

8.AQ 
o4y 

_4 

me  waiter  s  inK  oo. 

QAA 
044 

QO 
OU 

Suburban  Light  & 

QQ  1 

OO 

A.       Muraocii  . 

Q 1  A 

oio 

iiiasbern  urug  \jO.    .  . 

77°, 

SQ 

C  i» 

East  Boston  Gas  Co., 

7  in 

1 4U 

1  D 

American  Express  Co. , 

7.10 
<4U 

K  1 
•)  1 

John  L.  Whiting  &  Son 

707 

4o 

Tileston  &  Livermore 

r>Qft 

—  -t 

A.  H.  Folsom 

0  le 

OA 

Oil 

r  rost  oz  Aciams  i^o. 

A7H 

•jO 

Boston   Daily  Adver- 

647 

25 

Willard  Small     .    .  . 

637 

37 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.   .  . 

635 

14 

Allyn  &  Bacon    .    .  . 

627 

71 

Dorchester  Gas  Light 

Co  

622 

90 

Robert  Burlen     .    .  . 

622 

88 

Leonard  &  Co.    .    .  . 

590 

00 
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Boston  Elevated  Rail- 
way Co   $589  94 

Phonographic  Institute 

Co   581  55 

Jordan  &  Christie  .  .  533  50 
Jamaica    Plain  Gas 

Light  Co   514  50 

Samuel  Ward  Co.   .    .  485  15 

E.  L.  Brown  ....  473  85 

Neostyle  Co   467  41 

A.  K.  Allstine    ...  456  10 

Maynard,  Merrill, &  Co.  452  42 
Esterbrook  Steel  Pen 

Mfg.  Co   448  00 

H.  C.  Kendall  ...  439  20 
South  Boston  Gas  Light 

Co   424  50 

Chandler  &  Barber  .    .  406  07 

Richard  Wood  Cone  .  400  00 
Blodgett,  Ordway,  & 

Webber   393  99 

Hammond  Typewriter 

Co   390  33 

Underhill  Brothers  .    .  378  80 

Rand,  McNally,  &  Co.  366  62 

Samuel  Hobbs  &  Co.    .  327  00 

Isaac  Sexton  &  Co.  .  318  55 
Benjamin  H.  Sanborn 

&  Co   315  20 

Lee  &  Shepard  ...  305  47 

Town  of  Dover  ...  305  38 

11     <l  Williamsburg  295  00 

Murphy, Leaven s,&  Co.  293  00 

Town  of  Westwood  .  287  35 
Mass.  Charitable  Mech. 

Ass'n   281  00 

William  Tufts    ...  275  00 

Town  of  Oakham    .    .  272  50 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  269  50 

Rockwell  &  Churchill,  250  11 

T.  H.  Castor  &  Co.  .    .  243  80 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  .    .  243  59 

Town  of  Hingham  .    .  243  00 

Amos  M.  Keirstead    .  239  67 

Town  of  Holliston  .  .  237  50 
Lalance    &  Grosjean 

Mfg.  Co   236  84 


Fred  Theise  .... 

$223 

48 

The  Morse  Co.   .    .  . 

222 

63 

Shepard  &  Samuel  .  . 

222 

42 

De  Wolfe,  Fiske,  &  Co., 

217 

20 

Franklin  Educational 

Co  

216 

3a 

St.  Augustine's  Cadet 

215 

00 

Gilman  Joslin  &  Son  . 

213 

75 

James  A.  Furfey     .  . 

212 

59 

Mrs.  Honora Cochran  . 

206 

95 

Blacker  &  Shepard  .  . 

200 

59 

Cobb,  Bates,  &  Yerxa 

Co  

200 

00 

Town  of  Millis    .    .  . 

199 

50 

Baldwin,    Robbins,  & 

Co  

198 

72 

Perry  Mason  &  Co. 

196 

84 

John  H.  Thurston  .  . 

196 

81 

N.E.  Telephone  &  Tel- 

egraph Co.  ... 

193 

21 

Town  of  Townsend  . 

190 

75 

Thomas  R.  Shewell  & 

Co.  V 

186 

50 

Town  of  Marshfleld  . 

180 

00 

Fred  E.  Hall  .... 

179 

01 

Wallace  C.  Boyden 

178 

00 

Richardson,  Smith,  & 

Co  

176 

25 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

173 

32 

Dodge,  Haley,  &  Co.  . 

170 

30 

Grace  D.  Bachelder 

165 

54 

A.  T.  Thompson  &  Co. 

163 

59 

Town  of  Sherborn  .  . 

162 

52 

"     "    Walpole  .  . 

159 

00 

"     "    Sunderland  . 

158 

45 

Werner  School  Book 

Co  

157 

73 

Town  of  Orleans    .  . 

156 

80 

Annie  M.  Eaton  .    .  . 

147 

57 

Crescent  Steel  Co.  .  . 

146 

62 

S.  A.  Miller  .... 

144 

24 

Town  of  Rockland  .  . 

142 

50 

Priscilla  L.  Horsford  . 

141 

00 

Town  of  Ashfield 

138 

00 

Lincoln  &  Vander  Pyl, 

136 

75 

Pulsifer,  Cook,  &  Co.  . 

135 

75 
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Mary  Cunningham 

$135  55 

Globe  Rubber  Works  . 

•397  50 

The  Slayter  Jennings 

Althea  W.  Lindenberg, 

97  09 

Co.  .'  

134  83 

Town  of  Foxborough, 

96  00 

Mass.  Bible  Society  . 

134  40 

Mary  O'Mara 

92  50 

Julia  M.  Murphy    .  . 

133  96 

Agnes  A.  Fraser  . 

92  25 

University  Publishing 

Pinkham  &  Smith 

90  00 

Co.  ...... 

133  34 

Lothrop  P  u  b  1  i  s  h  i  ng 

Town  of  Barnstable  . 

132  00 

Co.  

89  40 

F.  H.  Bailey  .... 

131  92 

C.  C.  Gerry  &  Co.   .  . 

86  50 

Henry  F.  Miller  &  Sons 

Elizabeth  T.  Sumner  . 

85  86 

131  55 

Alice  L.  Manning    .  . 

85  47 

Benjamin  M.  Watson  . 

130  00 

Forbes  Lithograph 

N.  Florence  Treat  .  . 

129  53 

Mf  g  Co  

85  00 

Hopkinson  &  Holden  . 

125  24 

Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  . 

83  10 

Mary  C.  Mitchell    .  . 

125  02 

Ames  Plow  Co.  .    .  . 

81  49 

Mary  A.  Tilton  .    .  . 

124  23 

Capen,  Sprague,  &  Co. 

SI  11 

Margaret  W.  Howard  . 

123  32 

J.  G.  Bassett  .... 

80  80 

William  Robinson  & 

Dorchester  Pottery 

Co  

123  11 

Works  

79  73 

R.  Blum  

121  75 

A.  H.  Loehr  .... 

79  35 

Josephine  Morris    .  . 

118  07 

Town  of  Natick     .  . 

78  50 

Boston  Book-binding 

Carter's  Band     .    .  . 

78  00 

Co  

114  63 

Town  of  Raynham  .  . 

75  50 

W.  H.  Thompson    .  . 

114  25 

James  J.   Shannon  & 

Ellen  L.  Duff  .... 

114  14 

Co  

75  00 

Emily  H.  Hawes     .  . 

113  23 

Adeline  L.  Sylvester  . 

75  00 

J.  0.  Wetherbee     .  . 

111  61 

Nellie  B.  Driscoll    .  . 

74  73 

Curran  &  Burton    .  . 

110  75 

Sibley  &  Ducker     .  . 

73  72 

Emeline  E.  Torrey  .  . 

108  77 

N.E.  Towel  Supply  Co., 

73  53 

Cook,  Vivian,  Co.   .  . 

108  00 

Charles  A.  Brown  .  . 

72  61 

Warren  J.  Stokes    .  . 

108  00 

She  par  d,  Clark,  &  Co., 

72  51 

C.  A.  Watrous    .    .  . 

107  45 

Public  Buildings 

Revere  Rubber  Co.  .  . 

106  62 

Dept  

72  27 

John  C.  Haynes  &  Co. 

105  90 

A.  Norton  &  Co.     .  . 

71  44 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  . 

105  85 

Dame,  Stoddard,  &  Co. 

70  65 

Ellen  B.  Murphy     .  . 

104  81 

Wollaston  Foundry  Co. 

70  56 

Angeline  M.  Weaver  . 

103  64 

Isabel  Shove  .... 

70  00 

W.  S.  Burbank    .    .  . 

102  06 

Peabody-Whitney  Co. 

65  54 

Julia  T.  Crowley    .  . 

101  70 

Ernst  Leitz  .... 

64  80 

E.  &  F.  King  &  Co.  . 

100  32 

Gertrude  Pollard    .  . 

64  75 

Tracy,  Gibbs,  &  Co.  . 

100  10 

Town  of  Harwich  .  . 

63  50 

Charles  A.   Austin  & 

H.  B.  Cook  .... 

62  25 

Co  

99  54 

City  of  Quincy  .    .  . 

60  50 

Town  of  Medfield  .  . 

99  00 

John  Carter  &  Co.  .  . 

60  40 

M.  C.  Plummer  .    .  . 

99  00 

George  H.  Conley  .  . 

60  00 

A.  W.  Chesterton  &  Co. 

97  77 

Curtis  Davis  &  Co.  .  . 

60  00 

Houston  &  Henderson, 

97  76 

George  H.  Martin  .  . 

60  00 

26 
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R.  C.Metcalf  .... 

$60 

00 

Walter  S.  Parker    .  . 

60 

00 

Edwin  P.  Seaver     .  . 

60 

00 

Town  of  Concord    .  . 

59 

00 

"     "  Rutland    .  . 

58 

00 

Harper  &  Brothers 

57 

85 

William  Ridlon  .    .  . 

57 

75 

International  Glue  Co. 

57 

60 

Town  of  Whately   .  . 

57 

50 

Joseph  Y.  Bergen    .  . 

56 

72 

C.  A.  French  .... 

55 

95 

Town  of  Amherst  .  . 

55 

00 

Miller    Bros.  Cutlery- 

Co  

54 

50 

William  Read  &  Sons  . 

53 

51 

Meade,  Dodge,  &  Co.  . 

53 

00 

H.  M.  Connor     .    .  . 

52 

13 

Town  of  Berkeley  .  . 

52 

00 

Julia  A.  Hughes     .  . 

50 

78 

Charles  J.  Lincoln  .  . 

50 

49 

Frank  A.  Dothage  .  . 

50 

00 

Eagle  Chemical  Co. 

50 

00 

Myron  W.  Marr  .    .  . 

50 

00 

Charles  A.  Neuert  .  . 

50 

00 

Thorp  &  Martin  Co.  . 

49 

28 

C.  D.  Redmond  .    .  . 

48 

85 

F.  C.  Creber  .... 

48 

09 

Cutler  Bros.  &  Co.  .  . 

47 

86 

Thompson  &    O  d  e  1  1 

Music  Co  

47 

24 

Delaida  Ferulo   .    .  . 

46 

50 

Elizabeth  M.  Freeman, 

46 

50 

Mary  Giambracco   .  . 

46 

50 

Bertha  T.  Hucksam 

46 

50 

Elizabeth  Hughes  .  . 

46 

50 

Annie  Lippa  .... 

46 

50 

Katharine  L.  Burke  . 

46 

25 

Katherine  Hanratty 

46 

25 

Lizzie  Hanratty  .    .  . 

46 

25 

S.  R.  Reading  &  Co.  . 

46 

11 

Ellen  E.  Sullivan    .  . 

46 

00 

Jenny  Garoni  .... 

45 

75 

Ellen  M.  Dorey  .    .  . 

45 

00 

Mary  McNamara     .  . 

45 

00 

Emily  F.  Small  .    .  . 

44 

00 

Mary  Crovo  .... 

41 

50 

Elizabeth  E.  Kerrigan 

41 

25 

Maud  Lawrence     .  . 

$41 

25 

Tobias  &  Wall    .    .  . 

41 

25 

Mary  Ratchford      .  . 

41 

00 

Journal  Newspaper  Co. 

40 

80 

M.  Lewis  Crosby    .  . 

40 

78 

Lillian  Piatt  .... 

40 

75 

Town  of  Barre    .    .  . 

40 

00 

Oliver  Ditson  Co.    .  . 

40 

00 

Lydia  T.  Douglass  .  . 

40 

00 

Florence  L.  Grant  .  . 

40 

00 

George  H.Walker &Co. 

40 

00 

A.  Storrs  &  Bement  Co. 

39 

84 

Ida  E.  Jensen     .    .  . 

39 

75 

Emma  J.  Hellien    .  . 

39 

25 

F.  W.  Barry,  Beale,  & 

Co.  ....... 

39 

00 

Bunkio  Mastuki  .    .  . 

38 

50 

Helen  Adams  .... 

37 

00 

Boston  Herald  Co.  .  . 

36 

62 

Kate  Brookins    .    .  . 

36 

50 

Charles  H.  Stephan  .  . 

36 

25 

Town  of  Needham  .  . 

36 

00 

E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons,  . 

36 

00 

Town  of  Saugus     .  . 

36 

00 

S.  E.  Spencer  .... 

36 

00 

Gertrude  Smolensky  . 

35 

75 

Town    of  Middle- 

borough   

35 

00 

Town  of  Templeton  . 

35 

00 

Arthur  L.  Young    .  . 

35 

00 

Charles  W.  Parmenter. 

34 

76 

Town  of  Chesterfield  . 

34 

50 

George  F.  Partridge  . 

33 

53 

Alice  J.  Walsh    .    .  . 

33 

50 

Boston  Eve'g  Record, 

33 

25 

Margaret  McCoy     .  . 

33 

25 

Post  Publishing  Co.  . 

33 

25 

John  Donnelly  &  Sons, 

33 

00 

Electrical  Construction 

Division.  Public 

Buildings  Depart- 

33 

00 

Mary  T.  Keohane   .  . 

32 

75 

Abby  M.  Thompson  . 

32 

70 

Town  of  Dedham    .  . 

32 

50 

Keystone  Wire  Matting 

Co  

32 

40 
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Underhay  Oil  Co.   .  . 

$32 

23 

Ellen  Raeke  .... 

$23  50 

Emilie  F.  Betkmann  . 

32 

00 

Town  of  Bourne     .  . 

23  00 

W.  E.  C.  Rich     .    .  . 

31 

90 

George  Jepson    .    .  . 

22  95 

Richard  Baxter  .    .  . 

31 

50 

George  D.  Bussey  .  . 

22  41 

Mary  Dolabar     .    .  . 

31 

50 

Margaret  Alice  Fay 

22  31 

The  N.  K.  Fairbank 

Bertha  E.  Grant     .  . 

22  25 

Co  

31 

50 

E.  M.  Cundall     .    .  . 

21  75 

Jones,     McDuft'ee,  & 

21  50 

Stratton  Co.    .    .  . 

31 

30 

Charlotte  A.  Maynard. 

21  49 

Nellie  Scully  .... 

31 

25 

Edward  P.  Jackson 

21  16 

Fannie  Gueth     .    .  . 

31 

00 

Walworth  Mf'g  Co.  . 

21  11 

Ada  Jollimore    .    .  . 

31 

00 

Town  of  Leverett   .  . 

21  00 

Bertha  Jorgensen   .  . 

31 

00 

Caroline  Brown  .    .  . 

20  75 

Florence  Kelley  .    .  . 

31 

00 

Sarah  M.  Organ  .    .  . 

20  75 

Rufina  Schupbach  .  . 

31 

00 

American  Humane 

Emily  Townsend    .  . 

31 

00 

Educational  Society 

20  17 

Louise  Wohlschlegel  . 

31 

00 

Charles  A.  Batchelder 

20  00 

Bertha  L.  Aigeldinger . 

30 

75 

Cupples  &  Schoenhof 

20  00 

Hattie  L.  Baker  .    .  . 

30 

75 

Rose  Dolan  .... 

20  00 

D.  Doherty  .... 

30 

75 

Drivers'  Union  Ice  Co. 

20  00 

Fiareta  Fiorentino  .  . 

30 

75 

Nelson  L.  Furbush 

20  00 

Delia  Sullivan     .    .  . 

30 

75 

William  Mahoney   .  . 

20  00 

The   Boston  Traveler 

Gertrude  Smith  .    .  . 

20  00 

Co  

30 

50 

Lever  Bros.  Limited, 

East  Boston  Masonic 

Boston  Works .    .  . 

20  00 

Building  Association 

30 

00 

Roslindale  Cycle  C<».  . 

19  75 

Helen  F.  Roche  .    .  . 

30 

00 

Dean,  Foster,  &  Co.  . 

19  57 

Mary  E.  Rodden     .  . 

30 

00 

Rachael  Carr  .... 

19  50 

Josephine  Herbert  .  . 

29 

50 

Nellie  Harrington  .  . 

19  00 

Mabel  S.  Warner     .  . 

28 

79 

Lillian  Simonds  .    .  . 

19  00 

Globe  Newspaper  Co.  . 

28 

76 

United  Typewriter  & 

Boston  Transcript  Co., 

27 

71 

Supplies  Co.    .    .  . 

19  00 

Franklin  Publishing  Co. 

27 

20 

Roxbury  Gas  Light  Co. 

18  50 

P.  P.  Caproni  &  Bro.  . 

27 

00 

Dennison  Mfg  Co.  .  . 

18  05 

Caroline  B.  Orrall  .  . 

26 

50 

Ward's   Nat'l  Science 

Town  of  Upton  .    .  . 

26 

00 

Establishment     .  . 

18  00 

Ella  F.  Cook  .... 

25 

00 

Town  of  Goshen     .  . 

17  00 

N.  E.  Decorating  Co.  . 

25 

00 

Pensylvania  Steel  Co. 

L6  66 

F.  A.  Horle  .... 

24 

50 

Dora  Williams    .    .  . 

16  25 

John  J.  Baird     .    .  . 

24 

20 

Dwight  Slate  Machine 

Thornton  D.  Apollonio 

24 

00 

Co  

16  00 

Chase  Liquid  Glue  Co. 

24 

00 

Ida  K.  McGiffert    .  . 

16  00 

Cat'  erine  A.  Shea 

24 

00 

Isaac  McKinley  .    .  . 

16  00 

Town  of  Wakefield 

24 

00 

Standard  Blackboard 

Annie  Murphy   .    .  . 

23 

75 

Co  

16  00 

Sarah  M.  AVoodward  . 

23 

75 

The  White  &  Bagley 

Andrew  J.  Lloyd  &  Co. 

23 

70 

Co  

16  00 
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Celia  S.  Bolter    .    .  . 

S15  50 

Raphaella  Langoni  . 

15  50 

Jenny  Pearlstein 

15  50 

Emily  E.  Willett     .  . 

15  50 

Alice  L.  Woodward 

15  50 

R.  A  J.  Farquhar  ft  Co. 

15  48 

Granular  Metal  Co. 

15  35 

Annie  Clabby     .    .  . 

15  25 

Annie  R.  Drummond  . 

15  25 

Mabel  R.  Prior    .    .  . 

15  25 

Lucy  Wohlschlegel 

15  25 

Theresa  Bower  .    .  . 

$15 

00 

Eastern  Salt  Co.     .  . 

15 

00 

Margaret  Gannon    .  . 

15 

00 

George  F.  King  £  Co. 

15 

00 

Rose  E.  McEnaney 

15 

00 

Berenice  Payson     .  . 

15 

00 

X.  L.  Wilson  .... 

15 

00 

Sundry  bills  less  than 

$15    1,165  08 


Total  expenditure  .  $256,946  65 


Requisitions  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Accounts : 


Fuel,  Gas.  and  Water. 

Incidentals. 

Totals. 

February  .  . 

.  88,553 

69 

86,533 

08 

815,086 

77 

March  .    .  . 

6,7*28 

71 

12,603 

44 

19,332 

15 

April  .    .  . 

6.595 

65 

5,527 

87 

12.123 

52 

May     .    .  . 

6.128 

34 

6,181 

91 

12,310 

25 

June    .    .  . 

2.448 

10 

19,312 

42 

21,760 

52 

July    .    .  . 

2.028 

74 

13,823 

09 

15.851 

83 

August    .  . 

.  13,673 

47 

20,395 

62 

34.069 

09 

September 

.  37.320 

18 

25.732 

28 

63,052 

46 

October    .  . 

2.462 

04 

6,302 

50 

8.764 

54 

November 

3,389 

09 

22.610 

27 

25.999 

36 

December 

1,915 

11 

12.723 

40 

14.638 

51 

1901. 

January    .  . 

5,284 

89 

8,672 

76 

13.957 

65 

Totals  . 

01 

8160,418 

64 

8256,946 

65 
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TARIFF  OF  STPPLIES. 


The  following 
show  the  average 
schools  for  use  of 
few  years  : 


Examination  paper 
Letter  paper  . 
Xote  paper 
Composition  books 
Pens 

Penholders 
Drawing  pencils 
Common  pencils 
Rubber  . 
Blotters  . 


tariffs  for  High  and  Grammar  Schools 
amount  of  each  article  annually  sent  to  the 
the  pupils  and  instructors  during  the  past 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


PUPILS. 


10 


reams  to  each  100  pupils, 
reams  to  each  100  pupils, 
reams  to  each  100  pupils, 
to  each  pupil, 
gross  to  each  100  pupils, 
gross  to  each  100  pupils, 
to  each  pupil, 
to  each  pupil, 
pieces  to  each"  pupil, 
to  each  pupil. 


Letter  paper  . 
Note  paper 
Note  envelopes 
Pens 

Mucilage  . 
Blotters  . 
Penholders 
Drawing  pencils 
Common  pencils 
Rubber  . 


TEACHERS. 


quires  to  each  teacher, 
quires  to  each  teacher, 
packages  to  each  teacher, 
gross  to  each  10  teachers, 
bottle  to  each  teacher, 
package  to  each  teacher, 
to  each  teacher, 
to  each  teacher, 
to  each  teacher, 
pieces  to  each  teacher. 


Each  principal  equivalent  to  two  teachers. 


SCHOOLS. 


Ink  . 
Chalk 

Blackboard  erasers 
Recitation  cards 
Mucilage  . 
Large  envelopes 


2\  gallons  to  each  100  pupils. 

7  boxes  to  each  100  pupils. 

12  to  each  100  pupils. 

250  to  each  100  pupils. 

2  quarts  to  each  building. 

100  to  each  building. 


Supplementary  reading,  record  books,  apparatus,  drawing  instruments, 
maps,  globes,  charts,  etc.,  as  voted  by  the  committee. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


PUPIL-. 


Examination  paper 
Letter  paper 
Note  paper  . 
Composition  books 
Pens 

Penholders  . 
Drawing  pencils  . 
Common  pencils  . 
Rubber  . 
Drawing  paper  for  maps,  etc 
Blank  books  for  spelling 
Blotters 
Blocks  .  '  . 


H  reams  to  each  100  pupiis. 

Sh  reams  to  each  100  pupils. 

1  ream  to  each  100  pupils. 

2  to  each  pupil. 

8  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

1  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

2  to  each  pupil. 
5  to  each  pupil. 

2  pieces  to  each  pupil. 

10  reams  to  each  100  pupils. 

1  to  each  pupil. 

2  to  each  pupil. 
2|  to  each  pupil. 


TE 

Letter  paper  .... 
Note  paper  .... 
Xote  envelopes 
Penholders  .... 
Drawing  pencils  . 
Common  pencils  . 

Rubber   

Pens  

Mucilage  .... 
Blotters  .... 


3  quires  to  each  teacher. 

5  quires  to  each  teacher. 

3  packages  to  each  teacher. 

2  to  each  teacher. 

3  to  each  teacher. 

4  to  each  teacher. 

2  pieces  to  each  teacher. 

1  gross  to  each  10  teachers. 

1  bottle  to  each  teacher. 

1  package  to  each  teacher. 


Each  principal  equivalent  to  two  teachers. 


sc 

Ink  

Chalk     .  . 
Blackboard  erasers 
fcecitation  cards  . 
Mucilage       .       .       .  . 
Large  envelopes  . 


2  gallons  to  each  100  pupils. 

3  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 
7  to  each  100  pupils. 

175  to  each  100  pupils. 

1  quart  to  each  building. 

100  to  each  building. 


Supplementary  reading,  record  books,  apparatus,  drawing  instruments, 
maps,  globes,  charts,  etc.,  as  voted  by  the  committee. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

PUPILS. 

Blocks  for  number  work,  2  to  each  pupil. 
Drawing  pencils,  not  exceeding  2  to  each  pupil. 
Common  lead  pencils,  rubber,  paper,  and  clay  as  wanted. 


TEACHERS. 


1  quire  letter  paper. 
J  ream  of  note  paper. 

10  large  envelopes. 

2  packages  note  envelopes. 
1  small  bottle  mucilage. 

1  package  blotters. 


2  pieces  rubber. 
4  common  lead  pencils. 
2  penholders. 
15  pens. 
1  quart  bottle  ink  to  each 
building. 


SCHOOLS 


Scissors 
Chalk 

Blackboard  erasers 
Recitation  cards 
Ink  . 


60  to  each  building. 
2  gross  to  each  class. 
5  to  each  class. 
120  to  each  class, 
as  needed. 


Record  books,  primary  school  paper,  charts,  colored  paper,  drawing 
models,  etc.,  as  voted  by  the  committee. 

Drawing  paper  to  be  ordered  as  required,  quality  and  size  to  corre- 
spond with  authorized  list. 

Supplementary  reading  to  be  furnished  in  sets  of  either  fifteen  or  thirty 
books  by  the  principal  of  the  district,  to  be  supplied  from  an  annual 
appropriation  allowed  him  for  this  purpose  by  the  committee 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


REPORT 

OF 

COMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS. 


BOSTON : 

MUNICIPAL  PRINTING  OFFICE. 
1901. 


THIKTY-THIKD  ANNUAL  REPOET. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS- 


Boston,  March,  1901. 

To  the  School  Committee  : 

The  committee  present  herewith  their  report  for  the  finan- 
cial year  1900-1901  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  School  Board,  together  with  an  account  of  the  detailed 
expenditures  furnished  by  the  Auditing  Clerk. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  400  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Legislature  of  1898  the  School  Committee  were  allowed 
two  dollars  and  ninety  cents  (an  increase  of  five  cents  over 
the  rate  for  the  year  preceding)  upon  'each  thousand  dollars 
of  the  average  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  city, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  limiting  the  rate  of  taxation. 

The  average  taxable  valuation  of  the  city  for  the  previous 
five  years,  as  reported  by  the  Board  of  Assessors,  was 
$1,007,017,424,  which  at  the  rate  fixed,  allowed  $2,920,350 
for  school  purposes.  To  this  amount  were  added  the  es- 
timated income  for  the  year,  the  unexpended  balance  at 
the  close  of  the  previous  financial  year  1899-1900,  and  the 
excess  of  income  over  the  amount  estimated  for  the  same 
year,  making  a  total  sum  of  82,998,385.31,  as  the  legal  limit 
available  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  schools. 

Under  date  of  February  13,  1900,  the  committee  recom- 
mended and  the  Board  voted  that  the  following  sums  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  stated  : 
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Salaries  of  instructors  $2,176,000  00 

Salaries  of  officers   88,S00  00 

Salaries  of  janitors   150,000  00 

Fuel  gas,  and  water   118,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   169,585  31 

Repairs  and  alterations  upon  school  buildings  .       .       .  252.000  00 

Rents  and  taxes   40,000  00 


Total  department  expenses  $2,998,385  31 


As  the  year  developed,  several  transfers  were  made  from 
one  item  of  the  appropriation  to  another,  as  found  to  be 
necessary,  by  the  passage  of  orders,  as  follows  :  November 
27,  1000.  page  481  of  the  Minutes, 

Ordered,  That  there  be  transferred  from  the  item  "Fuel,  gas,  and 
water,"  in  the  annual  appropriation  order  for  1900-1901,  the  sum  of 
tive  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  to  a  special  appropriation,  "Portable 
school-houses,'"'  to  be  expended  by  the  Committee  on  New  Buildings. 

December  11,  1900,  page  503  of  the  Minutes, 

Ordered,  That  there  be  transferred  from  the  item  u  Salaries  of 
officers"  in  the  annual  appropriation  order  for  1900-1901,  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents  ($3,039.67) 
to  the  item  "Repairs  and  alterations  upon  school  buildings."' 

Ordered,  That  there  be  transferred  from  the  item  "Fuel,  gas,  and 
water"  in  the  annual  appropriation  order  for  1900-1901,  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents 
($4.262. SS)  to  the  item  "Repairs  and  alterations  upon  school  buildings," 
including  the  payment  of  rents  and  taxes. 

January  1.  1901.  page  522  of  the  Minutes. 

Ordered,  That  there  be  transferred  from  the  item  "Supplies  and  in- 
cidentals "  in  the  annual  appropriation  order  for  1900-1901,  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  tive  hundred  and  ninety-seven  dollars  and  seventy-two 
cents  (82,597.72)  to  the  item  ''Salaries  of  instructors." 

These  transfers  resulted  in  the  items  of  the  appropriation 
being  settled  finally,  as  follows  : 


Salaries  of  instructors   .$2,178,597  72 

Salaries  of  officers                                          .       .       .  85,760  33 

Salaries  of  janitors   159,000  00 

Fuel,  gas.  and  water   103,737  12 

Supplies  and  incidentals   166,987  59 

Repairs  and  alterations  upon  school  buildings   .       .       .  255,039  67 

Rents  and  taxes   44,262  88 


Total       .   $2,993,385  31 
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The  ordinary  expenses  for  the  past  year  were  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  instructors  ....  $2,178,597  72 

Salaries  of  officers   83,168  88 

Salaries  of  janitors      .       .       .       .       .       157,385  45 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water    .....        96,528  01 

Supplies  and  incidentals : 

Books   $58,806  61 

Printing      ....  7,512  55 
Stationery  and  drawing  mate- 
rials  27,092  40 

Miscellaneous  items     .       .  67,007  08 


160,418  64 

School-house  repairs,  rents,  etc.    .       .       .       299,248  46 


Expended  from  the  appropriation  .  .  $2,975,347  16 
From  income  of  Gibson  and  other  funds       .  1,935  29 


Total  expenditure  ....  $2,977,282  45 
Total  income   48,455  07 


Net  expenditure  $2,928,827  38 

Your  committee,  in  preparing  the  estimates,  stated  that 
the  probable  income  would  be  as  follows : 

Non-residents,  State  and  City  .  .  .  $19,000  00 
Trust-funds  and  other  sources      .       .       .        21,000  00 


Total  estimated  income        .       .       .  $40,000  00 

The  income  collected  was  as  follows : 

Non-residents,  State  and  City      .       .       .  $21,816  26 

Trust-funds,  etc   23,610  26 

Sale  of  books   530  73 

State  of  Massachusetts,  travelling  expenses  .  2,497  82 


Total  income  $48,455  07 
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The  total  income  collected  amounted  to  $-48,455.07  which, 
deducted  from  the  expenditures,  shows  a  net  amount  ex- 
pended of  $2,928,827.38. 

Of  the  income  collected,  $3,723.04  were  received  on 
account  of  the  Gibson  and  other  funds,  and  set  aside  for 
expenditures  under  the  provisions  of  these  funds. 

The  balance,  $44,732.03  has  been  included  in  the  amount 
that  the  School  Committee  could  appropriate  and  expend  for 
general  purposes,  and  was  $4,732.03  more  than  was  esti- 
mated. 

This  balance  is  included  in  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
present  year. 

The  net  expenses,  compared  with  those  for  1899-1900 
show  an  increase  of  $157,811.65. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  different 
grades  the  past  }rear  was  88,852.  The  average  cost  per 
pupil  amounted  to  $32.96,  an  increase,  as  compared  with  that 
for  the  previous  year,  of  $1.01  per  pupil. 

The  gross  expenses  for  the  past  year,  compared  with  those 
for  1899-1900  show  a  variation  in  the  different  items  of  the 
appropriation  as  follows  : 

« 

Salaries  of  instructors,  increased  $114,986  02 

Salaries  of  officers,  increased    14,223  55 

Salaries  of  janitors,  increased   6,647  66 

Supplies  and  incidentals,  increased   11,932  22 

School-house  repairs,  etc.,  increased   16,540  20 


$164,329  65 


Fuel,  gas,  and  water,  decreased 
Gibson  and  other  funds,  decreased 


•?2,437  71 
1,306  57 


3,744  28 


Total  increase,  gross 


$160,585  37 


The  following  shows  the  variation  in  the  number  of  pupils 
and  in  salaries  in  the  different  grades  for  the  past  year,  com- 
pared with  those  for  1899-1900  : 
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High  Schools,  pupils  increased  138;  salaries  increased  . 
Grammar  Schools,   pupils  increased  1.163;    salaries  in 

creased  

Primary  Schools,  pupils  increased  250;  salaries  increased 
Horace  Mann  School,   pupils  increased  6;   salaries  in 

creased   .  * 

Kindergartens,  pupils  increased  196:  salaries  increased 
Evening  Schools,  pupils  increased  377 ;  salaries  increased 
Evening  Drawing  Schools,  pupils  decreased  11;  salaries 

increased  

Manual  Training  Schools,  salaries  decreased 
Special  teachers,  salaries  increased  .... 
Spectacle  Island,  and  special  classes,  pupils  increased  5. 
Total  increase  in  pupils,  2,133;  in  salaries.  $114,086.02 


$25,585  45 

43,940  58 
30.109  81 

1,551  83 
6,411  98 
4.179  50 

229  00 
*1,027  88 
3,915  75 


The  number  of  regular  instructors  on  the  pay-rolls  Jan.  1, 
1901  was  1,912,  divided  among  the  several  grades  of  schools 
as  follows:  High  Schools,  192;  Grammar  Schools,  883; 
Primary  Schools,  618;  Horace  Mann  School,  14 ;  Kinder- 
gartens, 158  ;  Manual  Training,  including  Cookery,  47  —  an 
increase  of  119  regular  instructors  since  Jan.  1,  1900. 

In  addition  there  have  been  103  temporary  teachers  and 
121  special  assistants  employed  in  the  day  schools,  an  average 
of  245  instructors  in  the  Evening  and  Evening  Drawing 
Schools,  and  107  special  instructors,  including  40  teachers  of 
sewing,  making  a  total  of  2,491  instructors  on  the  pay-rolls 
during  the  year. 


The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  instructors  for  1900-1901 
was  82,178,597.72  an  increase  as  compared  with  1899-1901, 
of  8114,986.02. 

This  is  a  greater  increase  than  the  portion  of  the  tax 
levy  allotted  to  the  School  Committee  would  seem  to 
warrant. 

The  change  made  in  the  Rules  last  year  decreasing  the 
number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  from  fifty-six  to  fifty  in  the 
Grammar  Schools  and  in  two  grades  of  the  Primary  Schools, 
and  from  fifty-six  to  forty-two  in  the  first  grade,  was  an 
important  factor  in  increasing  this  item. 


*  Decreased. 
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Twenty  years  ago  (1880-1881)  the  cost  for  this  item  was 
11,112,932.69  and  five  years  ago  (1895-1896)  the  cost  was 
11,584,567  —  showing  an  increase  in  fifteen  years  of 
$471,634.31,  an  average  each  year  of  $31,442.29.  The 
increase  in  the  past  five  years  amounted  to  $594,030.72,  an 
average  each  year  of  $118,806.14. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  salaries  of  instructors 
have  increased  on  an  average  nearly  four  times  as  much 
during  the  past  five  years  as  they  did  during  the  preceding 
fifteen  years. 

The  increased  annual  cost  for  carrying  on  the  schools  is 
not  confined  to  salaries  of  instructors  alone. 

The  natural  growth  of  the  schools  on  the  present  basis 
requires  about  $6,000  additional  each  year  to  meet  the  cost 
for  janitor  service. 

New  appointments  under  the  head  of  school  officers  are 
frequently  being  made. 

The  increased  consumption  of  fuel,  gas,  and  electric  light- 
ing calls  for  $5,000  additional,  at  no  advance  in  prices. 

The  opening  of  new  schools  and  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional teachers  call  for  greater  expenditures  for  supplies, 
both  permanent  and  perishable.  A  conservative  estimate 
for  this  item,  considering  the  increased  quantity  and  greater 
variety  furnished,  would  be  $6,000. 

Under  the  Statutes,  twenty-five  cents  out  of  each  thousand 
dollars  of  the  taxable  valuation  must  be  appropriated  for 
repairs  and  alterations  of  school  buildings,  which  means  a 
yearly  addition  of  $7,500  for  this  item.  From  past  experi- 
ence, even  with  this  increase,  the  amount  available  is  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  necessary  demands  and  keep  the  buildings  in 
a  condition  to  satisfy  the  public. 

The  annual  increase  in  the  taxable  valuation  of  the  city 
is  about  $30,000,000,  which  at  the  fixed  rate  of  $2.90  upon 
each  thousand  dollars  allows  an  addition  of  $87,000  each 
year  for  School  Board  expenditures,  for  all  purposes,  ex- 
cepting the  erection  of  new  school-houses. 
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Many  of  these  charges  are  not  capable  of  reduction ;  and, 
taking  every  thing  into  consideration,  the  increased  cost  for 
salaries  of  instructors  (the  largest  item  of  expenditure) 
should  not  exceed  S'57,000  annually,  or  less  than  one-half 
the  increase  in  the  year  covered  by  this  report. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  continue  the  yearly  increase  in  salaries  of 
instructors  in  the  same  ratio  as  for  the  past  few  years,  and 
confine  expenses  within  the  limit  fixed  by  statute  law. 

Early  in  the  year  orders  were  offered,  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  paid  corps  of  substitutes,  and  to  carry  into 
effect  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  that 
equitable  deductions  be  made  from  the  pay  of  all  teachers 
who  may  be  absent  from  duty  for  any  cause,  during  the 
period  of  such  absence. 

The  orders  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Regulations,  who  reported  amendments  to  the  rules  which 
were  passed  by  the  School  Board  June  26,  1900,  as  follows : 

Section  146.  A  corps  of  substitutes  not  to  exceed  in  number  the 
number  of  grammar  school  districts  in  the  city  may  be  appointed  by  the 
Superintendent,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  to  serve  in  the 
places  of  absent  assistants  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools.  The 
members  of  this  corps  shall  attend  daily  at  places  designated  by  the 
Superintendent,  and  there  be  ready  to  answer  calls  for  service.  They 
shall  report  each  month  to  the  Superintendent  on  blanks  prepared  for 
the  purpose  the  days  on  which  they  have  attended  without  being  called 
into  service,  the  days  on  which,  and  the  schools  in  which  they  have 
served  as  substitutes.  They  shall  hold  their  places  during  the  school 
year  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  Superintendent.  They  shall  vacate 
their  places  on  receiving  appointments  as  permanent  or  temporary 
teachers  or  as  substitutes  for  a  period  of  two  months  or  more  ;  but.  at 
the  expiration  of  their  service  as  temporary  teachers  or  as  substitutes 
for  a  fixed  period,  they  may  be  reappointed  to  the  corps  of  substitutes. 
In  seeking  for  substitutes  the  principals  of  schools  shall  first  apply  for  a 
member  of  the  corps  of  substitutes;  but  failing  to  find  one  may  then 
employ,  with  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent,  any  person  holding  the 
proper  certificate  of  qualification. 

Section  178.  The  compensation  of  all  substitutes  and  temporary 
teachers  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  annually  in  the  month  of  June. 
The  compensation  of  substitutes  and  temporary  teachers  in  the  different 
positions  and  schools  respectively  shall  be  established  at  a  certain  rate 
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for  each  day  of  actual  service  —  one-session  days  in  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools  being  reckoned  as  full  days. 

By  action  of  the  School  Board,  these  orders  did  not  go 
into  effect  until  November  1,  1900.  Since  that  time  perma- 
nent substitutes  have  been  approved  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  allow  one  substitute  for  nearly  every  grammar  school  dis- 
trict, and  the  salaries  of  all  teachers  who  have  been  absent 
since  November  1,  have  been  reduced  one-four-hundredth 
part  of  their  yearly  salaries  for  each  day's  absence. 

As  the  pay-rolls  are  made  up  early  in  each  month,  and  the 
teachers  as  a  rule  are  paid  before  the  services  for  which  they 
are  paid  are  actually  completed,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
deduct  for  absences  the  same  month  in  which  they  occur. 

This  unavoidable  delay  in  deduction  may  cause  in  some 
instances  a  loss  to  the  city,  or  at  least  put  the  city  to  the 
trouble  of  collecting  money  after  it  has  been  paid  to  a  teacher. 
For  example,  a  teacher  might  be  absent  twenty  days  in  Jan- 
uary. She  would  receive  her  entire  month's  salary  for  the 
month  of  January  and  the  amount  due  the  city  for  her 
absence  in  January  would  be  deducted  from  the  February 
pay-roll.  But,  should  she  resign  from  the  service  or  die 
February  1,  she  would  owe  the  city  for  twenty  days'  substi- 
tute service,  which  the  city  must  lose  or  take  means  to  col- 
lect. 

In  cases  of  this  nature  it  might  be  impossible,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  recover  the  amount  due. 

Doubtless  the  city  will  deduct  a  larger  sum  on  account  of 
absences  of  teachers  than  the  payment  of  substitutes  will 
amount  to  especially  from  special  and  high  school  teachers 
as  it  is  difficult  to  find  competent  substitutes  to  take  their 
places ;  but  this  may  nearly  be  offset  by  the  84,000  or 
85,000  required  yearly  for  permanent  substitutes  in  grammar 
districts  for  simply  reporting  and  being  in  attendance,  their 
actual  services  to  be  paid  for  in  addition. 

The  cost  per  pupil  for  salaries  paid  instructors  in  the  Nor- 
mal, Latin,  and  High  Schools  the  past  year  was  as  follows  : 
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Normal  School  

m  90 

Latin  School  

100  8*1 

Girls*  Latin  School  

55  03 

English  High  School  

93  93 

Girls*  High  School  

46  49 

Roxbury  High  School  

54  07 

Charlestown  High  School  

63  16 

Dorchester  High  School  

43  89 

Brighton  High  School  

74  10 

West  Roxbury  High  School  

4  96 

East  Boston  High  School  

56  53 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School  

79  45 

Average  cost  $67.11 

The  average  salary  paid  during  the  rear  to  each  regular 

High  School  instructor  was  

$1,953  15 

Grammar  School  instructor  was  

1,085  15 

Primary  School  instructor  was  

810  26 

Kindergarten  instructor  was        .       .  . 

602  98 

Horace  Mann  School  instructor  was  

1,270  13 

During  the  year  896,516.92  were  paid  for  instruction  by 

special  teachers,  as  follows  : 

Sewing:  40  teachers,  388  divisions  

$32,458  49 

Music:  director  

2,999  00 

6  assistants  

7,500  70 

Drawing:  director  

3,000  00 

9,008  00 

special  teacher.  Dorchester  High  School  . 

1,200  00 

English  High  School 

2,500  00 

West  Roxbury  High  School 

92  00 

4,700  00 

assistant  

1,520  00 

Military  drill:  instructor  and  armorer  .... 

3,050  00 

Kindergarten  methods :  director  and  instructor  .    '  . 

4,227  22 

Vocal  and  physical  training  and  reading:  5  instructors 

4.193  58 

Commercial  branches:  11  instructors  

8,132  10 

Special  assistance:  High  Schools  

2,244  50 

Chemistry:  instructor,  Girls"  High  School  .... 

1,620  00 

assistant,  Girls*  High  School  .... 

848  00 

assistants,  English  High  School 

984  73 

assistant.  Mechanic  Arts  High  School 

500  00 

assistant,  Roxbury  High  School 

804  00 

1  634  60 

Special  voice  training  

300  00 

Total  for  special  instructors  

$96,516  92 
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The  Evening  Schools  comprising  one  high  school  located 
in  the  English  High  School  building,  with  two  branches  in 
Charlestown  and  East  Boston,  and  thirteen  elementary 
schools,  held  their  sessions  as  usual  five  evenings  each  week 
throughout  the  term.  High  school  studies  were  taught,  to 
a  limited  extent,  in  the  Dearborn,  Mather,  and  Washington 
Allston  Schools. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  attending  was  5,990,  and 
the  cost  for  instructors  amounted  to  $59,966.50.  an  increase 
over  the  year  preceding  of  #4,179.50. 

The  salaries  paid  teachers  in  the  five  Evening  Drawing 
Schools  for  the  sixty-six  nights  the  schools  were  in  session, 
amounted  to  $11,756,  as  compared  with  $11,527  paid  the 
previous  year. 

The  number  of  Kindergartens  supported  by  the  city  at 
the  present  time  is  77,  requiring  a  force  of  158  instructors. 
The  salaries  paid  the  past  year,  aggregated  $95,271.38,  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $6,411.98. 


The  cost  for  salaries  of  officers  during  the  year  was 
$83,168.88,  an  increase  as  compared  with  1899-1900  of 
$14,223.55.  This  considerable  increase  is  due  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  truant  officers,  and  to  the  transference  of 
the  expense  for  the  salaries  of  the  School-house  Agent  and 
his  assistants  from  the  appropriation  for  repairs  and  altera- 
tions of  school  buildings  to  the  appropriation  for  salaries  of 
officers. 

The  number  of  janitors  in  the  employ  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee at  the  present  time  is  186,  including  2  engineers  and 
a  matron.    (Many  of  the  janitors  serve  also  as  engineers.) 

The  number  of  buildings  owned  by  the  city  and  occupied 
for  school  purposes  is  203,  and  in  addition,  accommodations 
are  hired  in  41  different  buildings,  making  altogether  244, 
buildings  to  be  cared  for.  This  shows  that  a  number  of  the 
janitors  have  charge  of  more  than  one  building. 
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The  amount  paid  for  janitors"  services,  including  washing 
of  the  school-house  floors  during  the  summer  vacation  was 
*15  7.385.45,  an  increase  of  86,647.66  over  the  year  pre- 
ceding. 

The  new  school-houses  lately  acquired,  and  buildings  now 
in  course  of  construction,  will  add  largely  to  the  cost  for 
this  item.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state 
that  previous  to  last  September,  the  cost  for  janitor  service 
in  the  West  Roxbury  High  School-house  was  8540  per 
annum,  and  that  after  the  addition  to  the  building  was  com- 
pleted, the  salary  for  the  janitor  was  fixed  at  -82.160  per 
annum,  just  four  times  as  much. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in  the  cost  for  the  care 
of  this  school-house,  it  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  in- 
creased cost  for  fuel  needed. 

The  average  salary  paid  to  each  janitor  amounted  to 
8846.16,  but  out  of  their  salaries  many  janitors  were  obliged 
to  pay  for  such  help  as  they  required. 

The  average  cost  for  taking  care  of  the  10  High  School- 
houses  the  past  year  was  52.059  01 

The  average  cost  for  taking  care  of  the  5S  Grammar  School- 
houses  was   1,116  86 

The  average  cost  for  each  of  the  143  buildings  occupied  for 

Primary  Schools  was  436  27 

The  total  cost  for  the  Horace  Maun  School  was      ...    1 .299  00 

The  average  cost  for  each  Evening  School  was       .       .       .       164  16 

On  pages  32,  33.  34.  and  35.  of  this  report  is  a  tabulated 
list  of  buildings  with  the  salaries  attached  of  janitors  receiv- 
ing more  than  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

During  the  past  year  the  Committee  on  Supplies  presented 
bills  for  approval  to  the  amount  of  £-56.946.65  which 
represent  the  total  expenditure  of  the  School  Committee, 
exclusive  of  salaries,  repairs,  rents,  and  the  building  of  new 
school-houses.  The  income  amounted  to  83. '25:2.73  which, 
deducted  from  the  gross  expenditure,  leaves  the  sum  of 
$253,693.92    as   the   net   amount  expended   under  their 
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direction.  The  schools  consumed  16,457  tons  of  coal  and 
270  cords  of  wood,  which,  with  the  expense  for  water,  gas, 
and  electric  lighting,  amounted  to  #96,528.01.  This  is  in- 
cluded in  the  preceding  amount. 

Full  particulars  regarding  the  method  and  cost  of  supply- 
ing the  schools  are  given  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Supplies,  lately  presented. 

During  the  year  bills  have  been  received,  amounting  to 
1299,248.46  properly  certified  by  the  School-house  Agent  and 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  School  Houses  which  sum 
represents  the  cost  of  repairs  and  alterations  of  school- houses, 
and  includes  rents  paid  for  temporary  accommodations. 

The  largest  items  of  expense  were  as  follows : 


Furniture   $34,146  04 

Carpentry   38,555  17 

Heating  apparatus   .       .       .33, 104  53 

Rents  and  taxes   44,262  88 

Whitening  and  plastering-   12,698  30 

Masonry   38,133  43 

Painting  and  glazing   16,722  67 

Plumbing   45,428  55 

Roofing  and  gutters   8,730  05 


In  addition  to  the  amount  allowed  for  repairs  and  altera- 
tions upon  school  buildings,  the  sum  of  $40,000  was  appro- 
priated for  the  payment  of  rents  and  taxes,  which  proved 
insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  a  larger  sum  will  be  needed 
for  the  present  year. 

While  the  School  Committee  are  exempt  from  the  payment 
of  taxes  and  water  rates  upon  buildings  owned  by  the  city, 
they  are  compelled  to  pay  directly  to  the  city  or  through 
the  landlords,  taxes  and  water  rates  on  buildings  hired  for 
school  purposes.  The  School  Committee  are  obliged  to 
engage  temporary  quarters,  in  most  cases  owing  to  a  lack 
of  funds  with  which  to  erect  school  buildings  sufficient  to 
house  the  entire  school  population. 

The  following  shows  the  rents  and  taxes  paid  for  each 
building  hired  for  school  purposes  during  the  year: 
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Chauncy  Hall,  Copley  square   $7,502  74 

Moon-street  Parochial  School        ........  5,918  53 

326-326 A-328  Broadway,  South  Boston   3,600  00 

Trinity  Baptist  Church,  Trenton  street,  East  Boston  .       .  1,999  99 

Grand  Army  Building,  E  street,  South  Boston     .       .       .  1,900  00 

Pilgrim  Hall,  732  Broadway,  South  Boston  .       .       .       .  1,800  00 

North  End  Union,  20  Parmenter  street   1,300  00 

147  Columbus  avenue   1,297  00 

20  Mt.  Vernon  street,  Dorchester   1,200  00 

276  Tremont  street   1,149  99 

Masonic  Building,  348-350  Meridian  street,  East  Boston      .  956  00 

Stevenson's  Block,  Central  square,  East  Boston    .       .       .  940  00 

602-604-606  Dudley  street,  Roxbury   875  00 

Athenaeum  Building,  Cottage  street,  Dorchester  .       .       .  801  00 

Presbyterian  Chapel,  33  Chambers  street     ....  800  00 

766  Huntington  avenue,  Roxbury   793  00 

737  Huntington  avenue,  Roxbury   673  00 

Maverick  Chapel,  Bennington  street,  East  Boston        .       .  672  00 

St.  Andrew's  Chapel,  38  Chambers  street     ....  618  96 

Roxbury  House  Associates,  1  Dayton  avenue,  Roxbury      .  600  00 

Greenwood  Hall,  Glenway,  Dorchester   600  00 

Workingmen's  Building,  Centre  street,  Roxbury  .       .       .  600  00 

Unitarian  Church  Vestry,  South  street,  Roslindale      .       .  600  00 

Centre-street  Baptist  Church,  Jamaica  Plain       .       .       .  500  00 

341  Centre  street,  Jamaica  Plain   490  00 

Church  of  the  Redeemer,  East  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  .  480  00 

170  Lauriat  avenue,  Dorchester   480  00 

741  Huntington  avenue,  Roxbury  .   472  67 

31  North  Russell  street  .   425  00 

86  Milton  avenue,  Dorchester   392  00 

Day's  Chapel,  Parker  street,  Roxbury   363  00 

23  Byron  court,  Roxbury   360  00 

323  Washington  street,  Dorchester   360  00 

Sammett  Hall,  Boylston  street,  Roxbury      ....  350  00 

727  Walk  Hill  street,  Forest  Hills   328  00 

399  Saratoga  street,  East  Boston   325  00 

Eliot  School,  Eliot  street,  Jamaica  Plain      ....  300  00 

Boylston  Chapel,  Main  street,  Charlestown  ....  300  00 

4  Maywood  street,  Roxbury   200  00 

6  Maywood  street,  Roxbury   200  00 

370  Warren  street,  Roxbury   200  00 

Methodist  Chapel,  Vinton  street,  South  Boston   .       .       .  200  00 

1508  Tremont  street,  Roxbury   150  00 

Unity  Chapel,  Dorchester  street,  South  Boston    .       .       .  150  00 

17  Hewlett  street,  Roslindale   40  00 


Total  $44,262  88 
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During  the  year,  under  authority  granted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture and  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and 
from  the  sale  of  land,  the  following  sums  were  expended  for 
new  school-houses : 


New  Dorchester  Ettgb  School-house   $100,21(5  13 

New  East  Boston  High  School-house   91,934  59 

South  Boston  High  School-house   90,462  98 

West  Roxbnry  High  School-house,  addition  ....  58,940  41 

Furnishing   8,143  26 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School-house,  addition .      .      .      .  13,056  86 

Furnishing   1,849  63 

Grammar  School-house,  Quincy  and  Perth  sts., Dorchester, 

Phillips  Brooks  School     .  '   58,200  54 

Furnishing   7,435  41 

Primary  School-house  Warren  District,  Bartlett  st.,  Charles- 
town,  site   4,400  00 

Building   24,156  59 

Primary  School-house.  Munroe  street,  Roxbury   .       .       .  19,254  52 

Furnishing   2,231  65 

Primary  School-house  Forest  Hills,  Francis  Parkman  School. 

Walk  Hill  street   5,644  12 

Furnishing   1,422  64 

Primary  School-house,  North  End,  Paul  Revere  School, 

Prince  street   4,575  00 

Masonry   498  90 

Primary  School-house,  Brighton,  Winship  School,  Dighton 

place   55,225  95 

Primary  School-house,  Thomas  N.  Hart  District,  Benjamin 

Dean  School,  H  street.  South  Boston      ....  38  44 

Primary  School-house  Webster  avenue,  Brighton,  Frederic 

A.  Whitney  School   503  82 

Furnishing   1,015  86 

Primary  School-house,  Baker  street,  West  Roxbury,  fur- 
nishing                                                                     .  68  50 

Grammar  School-house,  Norfolk  and  Morton  streets,  Dor- 
chester   20,850  74 

Grammar  School-house  Eutaw  street,  East  Boston,  New 

Chapman  School   72,853  27 

Grammar  School-house,  Fourth  and  E  streets  South  Boston, 

New  Bigelow  School   49,064  69 

Primary  School-house,  Parker  street,  Roxbury,  New  Ira 

Allen  School   28,291  40 

Normal  School,  building  and  land   264  70 

Wooden  Building,  Adams  and  Chestnut  streets,  Charlestown,  3,582  40 

PORTABLE  SCHOOL-HOUSEs. 

Two  in  Henry  L.  Pierce  School-yard     .       .       .       .       .  2,566  00 

Two  in  Christopher  Gibson  School-yard       ....  2,511  00 

Two  in  Hugh  O'Brien  School-yard   2.500  00 

One  in  Chestnut-street  School-yard   1,450  00 

One  in  Albert  Palmer  School-yard   1,290  00 

One  in  Adams-street  School-yard   1,250  00 

Heating  apparatus  for  nine  buildings   1,350  00 

Plans,  etc   77  81 


Total  amount  expended  1900-1001       ....  $737,183  81 
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The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  made  for 
carrying  on  the  schools,  exclusive  of  furniture,  repairs,  and 
new  school-houses,  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Board,  a 
period  of  twenty-four  years  and  nine  months : 


Expenditures.  Income. 


Net  No.  of     Rate  per 

Expenditures.     Pupils.  Pupil. 


$1,525,  WO  73 
1,455,687  74 
1,405,647  60 
1,416,852  00 
1,413,763  96 
1,392,970  19 
1,413,811  66 
1,452,854  38 
1,507,304  03 
1,485,237  20 
1,485,343  29 
1,536,552  99 
1,596,949  08 
1,654,527  21 
1,685,360  28 

1,295,981  34 

1,768,985  64 
1,822,052  26 
1,885,537  38 
1,964,760  76 
2,077,377  56 
2,254,505  50 
2,425,997  42 
2,533,988  82 
2,678,033  99 


$21,999  03 
30,109  31 
32,145  54 
49,090  28 
73,871  08 
69,344  08 
73,278  56 
79,064  66 
39,048  26 
31,213  34 
33,388  28 
37,092  81 
39,585  52 
39,912  30 

41.209  06 

30,757  31 

37,578  66 
40,709  13 
38,604  35 
39,181  66 
39,500  83 
42,287  16 

42.210  35 
45,681  35 
48,423  07 


$1,503,200  70 

1.425.578  43 
1,373,502  06 
1,367,761  72 
1,339,892  88 
1,323,626  11 
1,340,533  10 
1,373,789  72 
1,468,345  77 
1,454,023  86 
1,451,955  01 
1,499,460  1* 
1,557,363  56 
1,614,614  H 
1,644,151  22 

1,265,224  03 

1,731,406  98 
1,781,343  13 
1,&46,933  03 

1.925.579  10  I 
2,037,876  73  j 
2,212,218  34 
2,383,787  07  j 
2.48S.307  47 
2,629,605  92 


50,308 
51,759 
.53,262 
53,981 
54,712 
55,638 
57,554 
58,788 
59,706 
61,259 


64,584 
66,003 
67,022 

67,696 

68,970 
71,495 
73,603 
74,666 
78,167 
31,63s 
83,008 
86,719 
88,852 


25  10 

24  92 

25  09 

25  79 

26  07 

27  10 

28  72 

28  69 

29  59 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  running 
expenses,  exclusive  of  repairs,  were  ninety  cents  more  per 
pupil  than  for  the  year  previous. 

In  the  following  table  the  total  expenditure,  exclusive  of 
repairs  and  new  buildings,  is  divided  into  the  five  items 
which  go  to  make  up  the  entire  appropriation : 
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The  net  amount  expended  for  each  of  these  items  during 
the  past  twenty-four  years  and  nine  months  is  shown 
herewith : 


Year. 


Salaries 
Instructors. 


Salaries 
Officers. 


Salaries 
Janitors. 


Fuel,  Gas, 
and  Water. 


§1,190,575  10 
1,128,430  40 
1,0S5,2SS  32 
1,085,324  34 
1,087,172  23 
1,085,459  28 
1,094,491  01 
1,118,751  87 
1,143,893  48 
1,162,566  65 
1,182,092  18 
1,202,685  55 
1,247,482  7S 
1,295,177  76 
1,325,984  68 

1,005,050  71 

1,391,121  05 
1,432,808  21 
1,495,799  61 
1,548,910  75 
1,628,510  6S 
1,779,039  35 
1,926,974  94 
2,020,324  75 
2,133,422  38 


$56,807  56 
58,035  94 
55,462  18 
53,679  74 
52,470  00 
55,993  83 
57,038  S3 
58,820  00 
60,020  00 
58,910  00 
55,739  67 
57,608  00 
58,157  00 
58,295  00 
60,112  33 

45.63S  33 

60,566  83 
62,023  34 
5S.970  00 
62,454  50 
66,290  84 
69,385  00 
70,645  28 
68,945  33 
S3,16S  88 


$77,654  63 
75,109  93 
73,728  94 
74,594  40 
77,204  10 
79,791  50 
81.2S1  84 
83,182  71 
84.9S2  91 
86,601  38 
S9.802  95 
98,947  00 
99,248  74 
101,399  05 
103,420  72 

78,652  64 

110,669  83 
114,512  85 
118,336  49 
123,871  31 
131,560  50 
139,220  29 
147,777  48 
150,737  79 
157,385  45 


$55,490  16 
53,321  70 
47,678  94 
40,920  22 
57,483  62 
57,593  17 
60,863  11 
66,068  59 
61,325  41 
58,417  53 
57,216  67 
71,048  76 
75,067  07 
73,580  27 
69,524  54 

56.665  22 

77,872  75 

86.666  99 
77,291  91 
75,900  29 
82.S04  09 
96,016  29 

102,935  86 
9S.965  72 
96,528  01 


833,797,338  06 


$1,505,238  41 


$2,559,675  43  $1,757,246  89 


$2,415,405 


Average   $1,351,893  52 


$60,209  54  !    $102,387  02 


$70,289  SS 


The  average  annual  increase  in  pupils  during  the  time 
covered  by  the  table  above  was  about  sixteen  hundred,  which 
should  enter  into  the  account  in  comparing  expenses. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  repairs  made  and 
furniture  provided  since  1876-77.  It  includes  also  pay- 
ment for  hired  accommodations : 


Expenditures.  Income. 


Net 

j  Expenditures. 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

Rate  per 

Pupil. 

$165,876  72 

50,308 

$3  30 

126,428  35 

51,759 

2  45 

114,015  32 

53,262 

2  14 

98,514  84 

53,981 

1  82 

145,708  55 

54,712 

2  66 

177,761  38 

55,638 

3  19 

189,119  83 

57,554 

3  a 

186,552  18 

58,788 

3  17 

197  532  61 

59  706 

3  31 

188,298  13 

61,259 

3  07 

170,733  79 

62,259 

2  74 

242,886  89 

62,226 

3  90 

251,583  17 

64,584 

3  90 

261,358  55 

66,003 

3  96 

263,652  16 

67,022 

3  94 

204,74S  77 

67,696 

3  02 

221,740  53 

68.970 

3  22 

ly0,4oo  Oo 

71,495 

2  6ti 

214,227  47 

73,603 

2  91 

250,107  13 

74,666 

3  35 

225,036  08 

78,167 

2  88 

229,941  27 

81,638 

2  81 

249,973  69 

83,008 

3  01 

282,708  26 

86,719 

3  26 

299,221  46 

88,852 

3  37 

$165,876  72 
126,428  35 
114,015  32 
98,514  84 
145,913  55 
178,008  88 
189,350  83 
186,852  18 
198,059  11 
188,435  63 
171,032  71 
243,107  89 
251,736  17 
262,208  75 
263,860  16 

205,344  27 

221,905  53 
190,465  06 
214,252  47 
250,107  13 
225,973  76 
229,941  27 
249,973  69 
282,708  26 
299,248  46 


$205  00 
247  50 
231  00 
300  00 
526  50 
137  50 
295  92 
221  00 
153  00 
850  20 
208  00 

595  50 

m  oo 


25  00 


937  68 


27  00 


The  foregoing  tables  include  all  the  running  expenses  of 
the  schools,  and  form  the  basis  for  computing  the  rate  per 
pupil.  The  total  running  expenses,  compared  with  those 
for  1899-1900  show  an  increase  of  81.01  in  the  rate  per 
pupil. 
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Later  in  this  report  the  expenses  of  each  grade  of  schools 
are  given,  but  include  only  such  as  are  chargeable  directly 
to  the  different  grades.  In  addition,  certain  expenditures, 
which  might  be  termed  general  expenses,  such  as  cost  of  su- 
pervision, salaries  of  officers  and  directors  of  special  studies, 
manual  training  expenses,  printing,  the  Annual  Festival,  and 
similar  expenditures,  amounting  to  6239,625.03,  or  about 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  running  expenses,  are  incurred  for  the 
schools  as  a  whole. 

In  like  manner  a  certain  part  of  the  iucome  collected, 
amounting  to  623.386.08  is  received  for  the  schools  in  gen- 
eral, and  not  for  any  particular  grade. 

The  different  grades  of  schools  are  charged  with  the  gen- 
eral expenses,  and  credited  with  the  income  received  on  ac- 
count of  the  schools  as  a  whole,  as  follows : 


General  Expenses.  General  Income. 


High  Schools 
Grammar  Schools 
Primary  Schools 
Evening  Schools 
Evening  Drawing  Schools 
Horace  Mann  School 
Kindergartens  . 

Totals  . 


842.623  69 
113.S64  3S 
63,729  01 
6,291  44 
1,444  25 
2.133  6S 
9.53S  58 

?239.625  03 


84.159  83 
11.112  54 
6.219  60 
614  01 
140  95 
20S  24 
930  91 

>23,3S6  OS 


The  following  shows  the  total  net  cost  for  carrying  on  each 
grade  of  schools,  by  charging  and  crediting  each  with  its 
share,  pro  rata,  of  the  general  expenses  and  income : 

NORMAL.  LATIN,  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors   $403,573  42 

Salaries  of  janitors  .   20.590  05 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery     .       .       .  19,444  02 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items       .       .       .  7.008  97 

Fuel.  gas.  and  water   14,576  33 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc   21.650  66 

Proportion  of  general  expenses   42,623  69 

Total  cost   $529,467  14 

Income  from  sale  of  books  ....  8160  50 
Proportion  of  general  income  ....  4.159  83 

  4.320  33 

Net  cost  8525,146  SI 
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Average  number  of  pupils,  6,014 ;  cost  per  pupil,  $87.32 

Cost  of  educating  6,014  pupils  8525,146  81 

Tuition  paid  by  105  non-resident  pupils       .       .       .  7.315  49 


Net  cost  of  educating  5,909  resident  pupils    .       .         $517,831  32 


Average  cost  of  each  resident  pupil        .       .  $87.63 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors   1096,016  94 

Salaries  of  janitors   67,465  92 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery     .       .       .  50,878  27 

Other  supplies,  and  miscellaneous  items      .       .       .  5,056  51 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   38,887  72 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc   142.242  14 

Proportion  of  general  expenses   113,864  :>8 


Total  cost   81,414,411  88 

Income  from  sale  of  books,  etc.  .  .  .  8396  63 
Income  from  non-resident  tuition  .  .  .  297  36 
Proportion  of  general  income         .       .       .  11,112  54 

  11,806  53 

Net  cost   81.402,605  35 


Average  number  of  pupils,  40.582;  average  cost 

per  pupil  $34.56 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors   $515,115  31 

Salaries  of  janitors   62,387  18 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery    ....  11,841  81 

Other  supplies,  and  miscellaneous  items     ....  3,391  26 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   34.740  86 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc   100.429  99 

Proportion  of  general  expenses   63.729  01 


Total  cost   $791,635  42 

Income  from  sale  of  books  $155  43 

Income  from  non-resident  tuition  .  .  .  44  26 
Proportion  of  general  income      .       .       .       .    6.219  60 

  6.419  29 

Net  cost   $785,216  13 
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Average  number  of  pupils,  31,110;  average  cost 
per  pupil   $25.24 

EVENING  HIGH  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors                                              .       .  $59,966  50 

Salaries  of  janitors   2,686  54 

Books  and  stationery   2,515  92 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items      ....  473  17 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   4,682  66 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc   1,535  44 

Proportion  of  general  expenses   6,291  44 


Total  cost   $78,151  67 

Income  from  sale  of  books  $42  35 

Proportion  of  general  income       ....      614  01 

  656  36 

Net  cost   $77,495  31 


Average  number  of  pupils,  5,990  ;  average  cost 
per  pupil  $12.94 

EVENING   DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors   $11,756  00 

Salaries  of  janitors   432  50 

Drawing  materials  and  stationery   705  45 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items      ....  13  15 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   933  24 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc   2,655  78 

Proportion  of  general  expenses   1,444  25 


Total  cost  $17,940  37 

Proportion  of  general  income       ......  140  95 


Net  cost  $17,799  42 


Average  number  of  pupils,  632 ;  average  cost  per 
pupil  $28.16 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 

Salaries  of  instructors   $18,876  83 

Salaries  of  janitors       .........  1,399  00 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery    ....  88  14 

Other  supplies,  car-fares,  and  miscellaneous  items     .       .  1,899  46 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   506  86 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc   1,600  39 

Proportion  of  general  expenses   2,133  68 

Total  cost   $26,504  36 

Proportion  of  general  income   208  24 


$26,296  12 
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Average  number  of  pupils,  121 ;  cost  per  pupil    .  $217.32 

Total  cost  of  educating  121  pupils  $26,296  12 

Received  from  the  State  for  tuition  and  travelling  ex- 
penses of  pupils   16,656  97 

Net  cost  of  educating  121  pupils  S9.639  15 


Net  average  cost  of  each  pupil,  S79.66. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Salaries  of  instructors   §95,271  38 

Salaries  of  janitors   1,335  16 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery    ....  165  37 

Kindergarten  supplies   2.218  65 

Services  of  maids   2,600  25 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items      ....  376  86 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   399  92 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc   6,581  09 

Proportion  of  general  expenses   9,538  58 


Total  cost  ,.       .    $118,487  26 

Proportion  of  general  income   930  91 


Net  cost  $117,556  35 


Average  number  of  pupils,  4,359;  average  cost,  per  pupil,  $26.97. 


Under  Chapter  3,  Section  36,  of  the  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions, this  committee  are  obliged  to  make  out  bills  for  the 
tuition  of  non-resident  pupils  attending  the  public  schools, 
and  to  transmit  them  to  the  City  Collector  for  collection. 

In  accordance  with  this  rule,  tuition  was  collected  on 
account  of  237  pupils,  who  attended  school,  as  follows  : 


105  Normal,  Latin,  and  High  School  pupils        .       .       .  $7,315  49 

9  Grammar  School  pupils   297  36 

2  Primary  School  pupils   44  26 

121  Horace  Mann  School  pupils   14,159  15 


Total  amount  received  821, S16  26 


The  principals  reported  a  much  larger  number  of  pupils  as 
being  non-resident  than  are  recorded  above,  but  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  some  were  excused  from  payment  of  tuition, 
and  others  were  decided  to  be  residents  of  the  city. 
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The  total  expenditure  for  the  public  schools,  including 
new  school-houses,  for  the  past  year  was  as  follows  : 


Salaries  and  incidentals   12,676,098  70 

Gibson  and  other  funds   1,935  29 

Repairs,  etc   299,248  46 

New  school-houses  (special)   737,183  81 


Total  gross  expenditure  #3,714,466  26 

Less  income  for  the  year  (ordinary  and  special)    .       .         50,167  57 


Total  net  expenditure  $3, 664, 298  69 


During  the  past  thirty  years  the  city  has  expended  for  new 
school-houses  and  for  permanent  improvements  in  old  build- 
ings, the  sum  of  110,683,384.76. 

Dividing  the  time  into  periods  of  six  years  each,  we  find 
the  cost  to  have  been  as  follows : 

First   period,  1871  to  1877   $1,758,649  62 

Second      "      1877  to  1883    983,541  43 

Third       "      1883  to  1889    1,284,682  22 

Fourth      «      1889  to  1895    2,296,597  00 

Fifth        "      1895  to  1901    4,359,914  49 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cost  for  the  past  six  years 
equals  almost  the  cost  for  the  previous  eighteen  years. 

As  there  is  little  or  no  abatement  in  the  demand  for  addi- 
tional school  accommodations,  it  shows,  among  other  things, 
the  enormous  growth  of  the  school  population,  and  the  great 
development  of  the  suburban  wards  for  residential  purposes. 

Your  committee  have  added  to  this  report  the  estimates 
presented  by  them  to  the  School  Board  under  date  of 
February  12,  1901,  showing  the  amount  which,  in  their 
opinion,  would  be  needed  under  existing  circumstances,  to 
meet  the  running  expenses  of  the  schools  for  the  present 
financial  year. 

The  estimates  by  items  were  as  follows : 


Salaries  of  instructors   $2,294,000  00 

Salaries  of  officers   97,700  00 

Salaries  of  janitors   166,000  00 

Fuel  and  gas   107,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   172,600  00 

Repairs  and  alterations  upon  school  buildings  .       .       .  261,000  00 

Rents  and  taxes   49,000  00 


Total  estimated  cost  $3,147,300  00 
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The  estimated  cost  amounted  to  164,366.57,  more  than  the 
sum  that  could  be  appropriated  under  the  Statutes. 

The  School  Committee,  upon  the  recommendation  of  this 
committee,  appropriated  the  full  amount  allowed  by  law,  the 
appropriation  by  items  being  as  follows : 


Salaries  of  instructors   $2,255,000  00 

Salaries  of  officers   97,000  00 

Salaries  of  janitors   164,000  00 

Fuel  and  gas   104,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   102,533  43 

Repairs  and  alterations  upon  school  buildings  .       .       .  200,400  00 

Rents  and  taxes   40,000  00 


Total  amount  appropriated  $3,082,933  43 


The  available  funds  for  the  running  expenses  of  the 
schools  will  permit  an  increase  in  expenditures  over  the  past 
year  of  1107,586.27.  Inasmuch  as  the  increase  for  the  year 
just  closed  was  $161,891.94  over  that  for  1899-1900,  it 
seems  a  difficult  matter  to  reduce  the  probable  and  natural 
increase  for  the  present  year  one-third.  While  it  might  be 
possible,  with  the  strictest  economy  and  without  radical 
departure  from  present  methods,  to  restrict  expenditures 
within  the  amount  available,  it  can  be  done  only  with  the 
earnest  cooperation  of  every  one  having  any  control  over 
school  affairs. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ignatius  s.  Mcdonough, 

Chairman, 

WILLARD  S.  ALLEN, 
WILLIAM  J.  GALLIVAN, 
WILLIAM  F.  MERRITT, 
J.  CARLTON  NICHOLS, 

Committee  on  Accounts, 
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Figures  in  black  indicate  the  days  on  which  schools  are  in  session.  Figures  in  red  indi- 
cate days  on  which  they  are  closed.  Besides  these,  the  half-days  preceding  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  Day  are  holidays. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  School  Committee  are  held  on  the  evenings  of  the  second  and 
fourth  Tuesdays  in  each  month,  except  July  and  August. 
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PAY-DAYS  FOR  THE  TEACHERS  BY  THE  CITY  TREASURER. 


Payments  are  made  at  the  school-houses  on  the  following  working 
days  of  the  schools  each  month,  subject  to  change  in  case  of  holidays 
or  unf  orseen  circumstances : 

Last  or  first  Monday:  Edward  Everett,  John  A.  Andrew,  Norcross, 
Roger  Clap,  and  Shurtleff . 

Last  or  first  Tuesday:  Dorchester  High,  Bowdoin,  Eliot,  Hancock, 
Mary  Hemenway,  Phillips,  and  Wells. 

Last  or  first  Wednesday:  Normal,  East  Boston  High,  Mechanic  Arts 
High,  Adams,  Bigelow,  Chapman,  Emerson,  Gaston,  Lawrence,  Lincoln, 
Lyman,  Rice,  and  Thomas  N.  Hart. 

Last  or  first  Thursday:  Public  Latin,  English  High,  Brimmer,  Gilbert 
Stuart,  Harvard,  Henry  L.  Pierce,  Mather,  Minot,  Prince,  Tileston,  Win- 
throp,  and  Horace  Mann. 

Last  or  first  Friday:  Girls1  Latin,  Charlestown  High,  Girls'  High, 
Bunker  Hill,  Christopher  Gibson,  Dearborn,  Dwight,  Everett,  Franklin, 
Frothingham,  Hugh  O'Brien,  Phillips  Brooks,  Prescott,  Quincy,  and 
Warren. 

Last  Monday:  Comins,  Lowell,  and  Martin. 

Last  Tuesday :  Charles  Sumner,  Longfellow,  and  Robert  G.  Shaw. 
Last  Wednesday:  Brighton  High,  Bennett,  and  Washington  Allston. 
Last  Thursday:  Roxbury  High,  Dillaway,  Dudley,  George  Putnam, 
and  Lewis. 

Last  Friday:  West  Roxbury  High,  Agassiz,  Bowditch,  Hyde,  and 
Sherwin. 

The  schools  in  East  Boston,  Charlestown,  North  and  West  Ends,  are 
paid  by  Mr.  Gibson;  the  remainder  of  the  schools  in  the  city  proper  by 
Mr.  Carty ;  those  in  Roxbury  (excepting  the  Dearborn  and  Hugh  O'Brien), 
West  Roxbury,  and  Brighton  by  Mr.  Gibbons;  and  those  in  South  Boston 
and  Dorchester  and  the  Dearborn  and  Hugh  O'Brien  by  Mr.  Pelletier. 

Janitors  are  paid  on  the  same  days  as  the  teachers. 

Teachers  not  paid  on  the  regular  days  will  be  paid  at  the  Treasurer's 
office  any  day  during  office  hours,  after  the  paymaster  has  visited  the 
schools. 

Office  hours  excepting  Saturdays,  9  A.M.  to  2  P.M.;  on  Saturdays, 
9  A.M.  to  l'P.M.,  October  1  to  May  31;  June  1  to  September  30,  9  A.M. 
to  12  M. 

Teachers  should  collect  their  salaries  in  person,  except  in  case  of 
sickness,  when  orders  addressed  to  the  City  Treasurer  will  be  received. 

Evening  School  Teachers,  Special  Instructors,  and  Officers  will  be 
paid  on  the  last  working  day  but  one  of  each  month,  between  10  A.M. 
and  2  P.M.,  at  the  City  Treasurer's  office,  City  Hall,  unless  said  day 
comes  on  Saturday,  when  the  office  will  close  as. stated  above. 
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$1,314,380  33 
1,740,703  25 
1,865,720  29 
2,081,043  35 
2,015,380  84 
1,816,615  49 
1,756,440  81 
1,759,885  90 
1,652,245  29 
1,775,037  15 
1,710,105  95 
1,680,791  22 
1,908,586  28 
1,983,567  19 
2,036,468  98 
1,782,063  45 
1,907,536  78 
1,970,014  20 
2,266,338  78 
2,121,744  34 

2,028,754  71 
2,560,591  92 
2,291,974  13 
2,497,773  47 
2,728,603  50 
3,033,006  69 
3,415,163  17 
3,302,487  04 
3,638,804  45 
3,714,466  26 

Cost  of  New 
School- 

lilll liPSISifl  Hip 

Net 
Scholar! 

1 

$1,189,679  67 
1,264,358  98 
1,390,208  31 
1,698,152  79 
1,716,998  55 
1,669,077  42 
1,552,006  78 
1,487,517  38 
1,466,276  56 
1,485,601  43 
1,501,387  49 
1,529,652  93 
1,560,341  90 
1,665,878  38 
1,642,321  99 
1,622,691  80 
1,742,347  07 
1,808,946  73 
1,875,973  46 
1,907,803  38 

1,469,972  80 
1,953,147  51 
1,971,908  19 
2,061,160  50 
2,175,686  23 
2,262,912  81 
2,442,159  61 
2,633,760  76 
2,771,015  73 
2,928,827  38 

•ass  s 

28,848  73 
26,220  82 
20,635  72 
21,999  03 
30,109  31 
32,145  54 
49,090  28 

69,591  58 
73,509  56 
79,364  66 

33,684  20 
37,313  81 
39,738  52 
40,762  50 
41,417  06 

31,352  81 
37,743  66 
40,709  13 
38,629  35 
39,181  66 
40,438  51 
42,287  16 
42,210  35 
45,681  35 
48,455  07 

Total  for 
Running 

1 

$1,216,579  65 
1,292,472  91 
1,419,057  04 
1,724,373  61 
1,737,634  27 
1,691,076  45 
1,582,116  09 
1,519,662  92 
1,515,366  84 
1,559,677  51 
1,570,979  07 
1,603,162  49 
1,639,706  56 
1,705,453  14 
1,673,672  83 
1,656,376  00 
1,779,660  88 
1,848,685  25 
1,916,735  96 
1,949,220  44 

1,501,325  61 
1,990,891  17 
2,012,617  32 
2,099,789  85 
2,214,867  89 
2,303,351  32 
2,484,446  77 
2,675,971  11 
2,816,697  08 
2,977,282  45 

1 

! 

ttllllllf III  111! 

Salaries  of 
Teachers  and 

$886,940  47 
953,502  06 
1,041,375  52 
1,249,498  93 
1,266,803  59 
1,268,604  23 
1,215,782  03 
1.172,489  69 
1,162,258  61 

1.165.402  69 
1,165,629  71 
1,180,193  73 
1,206,683  23 
L,230,771  71 

1.251.403  29 
1,269,545  91 
1,296,192  42 
1,332,506  17 
1,890,868  87 
1,424,988  20 

1,079,848  59 
1,485,411  12 
1,532,074  37 
1,590,600  15 
1,647,021  50 
1,730,083  58 
1,886,603  00 
2,033,900  46 
2,132,557  03 
2,261,766  60 

Total 
No.  of 

Belonging 

HHHHH  IIIlI 

No.  of 
Evening 
Scholars 
Belonging 

!B!!S»I!!B!SIIW1  BBBilH 

No.  of 
Day 
Scholars 
Belonging 

36,650 
35,624 
42,544 
44,942 
45,924 
46,581 
47,675 
49,700 
50,851 

52,611 
54,590 
55,640 
55,888 
57,180 
58,266 
58,310 
60,224 
60,478 
61,019 

u  e 
d- 
ry 

61,763 
63,347 
65,256 
67,707 
69,088 
71,773 
75,227 
77,378 
80,463 
82,230 

k 
r 

mmm 

1881-  82   

1882-  83   

1883-  84   

1884-  85   

1885  86   

1886-  87   

1887-  88   

1888-  89   , 

1889  90   

1890-91   

For  the  ni 

months  en 
ing  Janua 
31,  1892  

1892-  93   

1893-  94   

1894-  95   

1895-  96   

1896-  97   

1897-  98   

1898-  99   

1899-  00   

1900-  01   
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SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS. 

Superintendent   $6,000  00 

Supervisors  (each)   3,780  00 

Secretary   3,300  00 

Auditing  Clerk   3,300  00 

School-house  Agent   3,300  00 

Chief  Truant  Officer   1,900  00 

Truant  Officers  Ceach)   1.400  00 

Normal  School. 

Head-Master   $3,780  00 

Masters,  first  year,  $2,340;  annual  increase,  $144;  maxi- 
mum   3,060  00 

Assistants,  first  year,  $1,140;  annual  increase,  $60;  maxi- 
mum   1,620  00 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

1  Head-Masters   $3,780  00 

Masters   3,060  00 

Junior-Masters,  first  year,  $1,476;   annual   increase  (fof 
eleven  years),  $144;  salary  for  the  twelfth  and  subsequent 

years,  with  the  rank  of  Master   3,060  00 

Assistant  Principal,  Girls'  High  School  ....  2,040  00 
Assistant  Principal,  Roxbury  High  School,  first  year, 

$1,620;  annual  increase,  $72;  maximum  ....  1,836  00 
Assistants,  first  year,  $972;  annual  increase;  $72;  maxi- 
mum   1,620  00 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

Head-Master   83,780  00 

Masters   3,060  00 

Junior-Masters,  first  year,  $1,476;  annual   increase  (for 
eleven  years),  $144;  salary  for  the  twelfth  and  subsequent 

years,  with  the  rank  of  Master   3,060  00 

Instructors,  first  year,  $1,500;  annual  increase,  8120;  maxi- 
mum   2,340  00 

Assistant  Instructors,  first  year,  S972;  annual  increase, 

$72;  maximum   1,620  00 

Instructor  of  Metal-working,  first  year,  81,800;  annual 

increase,  $60;  maximum   2,580  00 

Grammar  Schools. 
Masters,  first  year,  $2,580;  annual  increase,  8120;  maxi- 
mum   $3,180  00 


1  John  Tetlow  receives  S420  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  regular  salary  of  his  rank 
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Sub-Masters,   first  year.  51.500:   animal   increase,  -5120; 

max i mum   $2,340  00 

First  Assistants  first  year.  $972:  annual   increase.  548: 

maximum   1.212  00 

Assistants,  first  year.  $552;  annual  increase.  548:  maxi- 
mum   936  00 

Primary  Schools. 

First  Assistants,  first  year.  5984:  annual  increase,  548: 

maximum   -51.080  00 

Assistants,  first  year.  -8552:  annual  increase.  848:  maxi- 
mum   936  00 

Kindergartens. 

Principals,  first  year.  8600;  annual  increase.  548:  maxi- 
mum   -5792  00 

Assistants,  first  year.  8432:  amiual  increase.  -548:  maxi- 
mum  '  .       .       .  624  00 

Special  Instructors. 

Director  of  Music   53.000  00 

One  Assistant  Director  in  Music.  High  Schools  .       .       .  1.500  00 

One  As>i>tant  Director  in  Music.  Grammar  Schools    .       .  2.640  00 

One  As>istanr  Director  in  Music.  Grammar  Schools    .       .  2.004  00 

One  Assistant  Director  in  Music.  Primary  Schools     .       .  1.500  00 

Tw..  Assistants  in  Music.  Grammar  Schools       .       .       .  996  00 

Three  Assistanis  in  Music.  Primary  Schools       .       .       .  996  00 

Director  of  Drawing   3.000  00 

Assistants  to  Director  of  Drawing  (3)   1.500  00 

Master  of  Evening  Drawing  Schools   1.200  00 

Assistant  to  Director  of  Drawing   S00  00 

1  Assistant  to  Director  of  Drawing   2.50S  00 

Special  Teacher  of  Drawing.  Dorchester  High  School        .  1.200  00 

Special  Teacher  of  Drawing.  English  High  School      .       .  2.500  00 

Special  Teacher  of  Drawing.  Roxbury  High  School    .       .  1,200  00 

Special  Teacher  of  Drawing.  West  Roxbury  High  School  .  552  00 

Director  of  French  and  German   3.000  00 

Assistants  (2)   1.800  00 

Teacher  of  German.  Girls*  High  and  Girls"  Latin  Schools  .  1.500  00 

Teacher  of  Chemistry.  Girls"  High  School  .       .       .       .  1.620  00 

Laboratory  Assistants,  English  High  School  (2)        .       .  500  00 

Laboratory  Assistant.  Girls"  High  School    ....  936  00 

Laboratory  Assistant.  Mechanic  Arts  High  School     .       .  500  00 

Laboratory  Assistant.  Roxbury  High  School      .       .       .  S04  00 

Director  of  Physical  Training   3.000  00 

Assistant   2.2S0  00 


:  To  give  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  Normal  School,  and  to  assist  the  Director  of 
Drawing. 
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Teacher  of  Physical  Training  and  Reading-  GirL-"  Latin  and 

Girls"  High  Betook   fftm  00 

Teacher  of  Physical  Training.  Girls"  Latin  and  Girls"  High 

Schools   900  GO 

Teacher  of  Physical  Training.  Brighton  High  School .       .  ~  X  X 

Teacher  of  Physical  Training.  Last  Boston  High  Sen::  1    .  :>X  10 

Teacher  of  Physical  Culture.  Boxbury  High  School  .       .  l-iXO  CO 

Assistant.  Physical  Culture.  Boxbury  High  S  :h>:I  .  .  .!•>_  X 
Teachers  of  Commercial  Bran  :  he- : 

Brighton  High  School  (±)   L±00  00 

Charlestown  High  School      ........  L500  CO 

"    00 

Dorchester  High  School   L500  00 

5   L30O  00 

East  Boston  High  School   U00  00 

Girls"  High  School    IjlO  CO 

Boxbury  High  IM   L±00  00 

West  Boxbury  High  S-  h  -  1   L500  CO 

Director  of  Kindergartens   ±.S*0  CO 

Assistant  Teacher  of  the  Theory  and  Pra  ri  -   i  :he  Kin- 
dergarten. Normal  School   1_:5?0  00 

Teacher  of  Songs  and  Game>.  Normal  School     ...  _~i  •> 

Instructor  of  Jiilirary  Drill   :uCX0  CO 

Armorer   1.050  00 

Horace  Mam  School  i  r  :he  D^ai: 

Principal   ±.S^0  CO 

Assistant  Prim-ipal.  ±r>t  year.  *I.15±:  — nl  increase. 

IT-2:  maximum   1.440  GO 

Assistants,  first  year.  -5T>C :  annua:  increase.  57:::  max- 

Teachers  of  Special  Classes  £)   7!>i  00 

Principal  of  Manna)  Training  Schools   ±50B  00 

Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual  Training  Sch  :•:     nrst  year. 

SSOl:  annual  increase.  546:  maximTim      ....  90*  00 

Principal  of  Schools  of  Cookery   1.500  00 

Instructors  in  Schools  of  Cookery,  nrst  year.  1KB .  ann  u  l 

Instructor  in  School  on  Spectacle  Island  « including  all  ri- 

penses  c-onnected  with  the  sehooL  except  for  books)  .  4*X  v. 
Teachers   :  Sewing 

One  division  .       .       .     $144  CO     Eight  divisions .       .  *73S  00 

Two  divisions       .       .       ±40  00     Xine  divisions  .       .  7ft*  GO 

Three  drrisi«  -as     .       .       :>>>  CO     Ten  divisions    .       .  >4C»  00 

Four  divisions  .  .  4ii  CO  Eleven  divisions  .  ss?  :0 
Five  divisions       .       .       516  CO     All  over  eleven  iivi- 

Six  divisions  .  .  .  566  00  sions  ...  9So  00 
Seven  divisions     .       .       •><»  CO 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Principal,  Evening  High  School  (per  week),  first  year, 

$40 ;  second  year,  845 ;  third  year  and  subsequently      .  850  00 

Assistants,  Evening  High  School  (per  evening)   ...  4  00 

Principals,  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  in  schools  where 
average  attendance  for  month  is  100  pupils  or  more  (per 
evening),  $5;  in  schools  where  average  attendance  for 

month  is  less  than  100  (per  evening)   4  00 

First  Assistants,  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  in  schools 
where  average  attendance  for  month  is  75  pupils  or  more 
(per  evening),  $2.50;  in  schools  where  average  attend- 
ance for  month  is  less  than  75  (per  evening)     ...  2  00 
Assistants,  Evening  Elementary  Schools  (per  evening)      .  2  00 
1  Masters,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening)      .       .            10  00 
Principals,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  including  Special 
Teacher  of  Design  (per  evening),  first  year,  $7;  second 

year  and  subsequently   8  00 

Assistants,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening),  first 

year,  $4;  second  year,  85;  third  year  and  subsequently  6  00 

Special  Assistant  Teachers,  first  grade  (per  day)       .       .  1  50 

Special  Assistant  Teachers,  Kindergartens  (per  week)      .  5  00 


Darius  Hadley,  Henry  F.  Sears,  and  Charles  F.  Kimball  receive  each, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  (8120)  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the 
maximum  salary  of  their  rank. 

Temporary  Junior-Masters  receive  $5;  Assistants,  High  Schools,  $2.50; 
Sub-Masters,  Grammar  Schools,  84;  Instructors,  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School,  $4;  Assistants,  Grammar  or  Primary  Schools,  §2;  Assistant 
Instructors,  Schools  of  Cookery,  $2,  —  per  day  of  actual  service. 

SALARIES  OF  JANITORS. 
January  1,  1901. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  salaries  paid  janitors  per  annum  for  taking  care  of 

the  several  High  School  buildings  are  as  follows : 

Latin  and  English  High  Schools  : 

Engineer   82,100  00 

Janitor  Latin  School   1,920  00 

Janitor  English  High  School         .       .       .  1,920  00 

Janitor  Drill  Hall,  South  Armory  .       .       .  275  00 

 $6,215  00 

Girls'  Latin  and  High  Schools : 

Janitor  Girls1  Latin  School  (Copley  sq.).      .  S960  00 

Janitor  Girls1  High  School     ....  2,220  00 

Assistant  Janitor  Girls'  High  School    .       .  960  00 

  4,140  00 

Carried  forward,  $10,355  00 


irThe  rank  of  Master  in  Evening  Drawing  Schools  shall  be  abolished  as  the 
position  becomes  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  present  incumbents. 
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Brought  forward,  810,355  00 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School : 

Janitor  $1,992  00 

Engineer   1,080  00 

  3,072  00 

Roxbury  High  School   2,304  00 

West  Roxbury  High  School   2,160.  00 

Brighton  High  School   1,620  00 

Charlestown  High  School   1,044  00 

Dorchester  High  School   780  00 

East  Boston  High  School   744  00 


Total  for  High  Schools  822,079  00 


KINDERGARTENS. 

North  Margin  street  (per  annum)   8300  00 

Methodist  Chapel  (per  annum)   300  00 

North  Bennet  Street  (per  annum)   180  00 

Cottage  place  (per  annum)   156  00 

Denison  House  (per  annum)   147  00 

Boylston  Chapel  (per  annum)        ......  120  00 


Total  §1,203  00 


Rooms  of  School  Committee : 

Janitor  "  .  $1,548  00 

Assistant  janitor   840  00 

Assistant  janitor   300  00 

Total   $2,688  00 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  salaries  paid  janitors  for  taking  care  of  the  rooms 
occupied  for  Evening  Schools  are  based  upon  the  number  of 
rooms  occupied,  $12  per  month  being  allowed  for  the  first 
room,  and,  as  a  rule,  $2  for  each  additional  room  while  the 
schools  are  in  session.  The  janitor  of  the  Evening  High 
School  receives  $130  per  month  while  the  school  is  in  session, 
which  includes  the  services  of  a  door-keeper. 

The  salaries  paid  the  past  year  for  the  special  schools  were 


as  follows: 

Horace  Mann  School,  three  janitors   $1,399  00 

Evening  Schools   2,686  54 

Evening  Drawing  Schools   432  50 

Manual  Training  Schools   1,089  10 


Total  for  Special  Schools  $5,607  14 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  salaries  paid  janitors  per  annum  for  taking  care  of  the 
several  Grammar  School  buildings  at  the  present  time  are 
as  follows : 


Bowdoin  . 

.  $1,440 

Brought  forward, 

$39,384 

Hugh  O'Brien  . 

1,404 

Comins  .... 

1,020 

Christopher  Gibson  . 

1,380 

Lincoln  .... 

1,020 

Henry  L.  Pierce 

.  1,380 

Warren      .       .       .  . 

1,020 

Mary  Hemenway 

.  1,380 

Dillaway  .... 

996 

Phillips  Brooks 

1,380 

Hancock  .... 

984 

Gilbert  Stuart  . 

1,320 

Adams  .... 

960 

John  A.  Andrew 

1,320 

Everett  .... 

960 

Rice  .... 

1,320 

Phillips  .... 

936 

Sherwin 

1,320 

Franklin  .... 

912 

Bennett  and  branch  . 

1,296 

Brimmer  .... 

900 

Martin 

1,284 

Edward  Everett 

900 

Bowditch  .       .  . 

.  1,260 

Quincy  .... 

900 

Agassiz 

1,200 

Norcross   .  . 

888 

1  Chapman        .       .  . 

1,200 

Bunker  Hill 

876 

2  Austin 

240 

Eliot  

876 

Emerson  . 

1,200 

Ware  (branch  of  Eliot) 

360 

Lyman 

1,200 

Winthrop  .... 

876 

Prince 

1,200 

George  Putnam 

864 

Hyde. 

.  1,176 

Prescott  .... 

840 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

1,164 

Robert  G.  Shaw 

816 

Dearborn  . 

.  1,140 

Wells  .... 

816 

Gaston 

.  1,140 

Washington  Allston . 

792 

Lawrence  . 

1,140 

William    Wirt  Warren 

Lewis 

1,140 

(branch  of  Washington 

Shurtleff  . 

1,140 

Allston)  .... 

636 

Dudley 

.  1,116 

Allston      Club  House 

Lowell 

1,104 

(branch  of  Washington 

Dwight 

1,080 

Allston)  .... 

336 

Froth  ingh  am 

1,080 

Charles  Sumner 

780 

Harvard  . 

1,080 

Tileston  .... 

720 

Longfellow 

1,080 

Mather  .... 

708 

Roger  Clap 

1,080 

Minot  .... 

696 

3  Old  Park  man  . 

600 

Carried  forward. 

$39,384 

Total  for  Grammar  Schools 

$63,372 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  salaries  amounting  to  more  than  three  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  paid  janitors  for  taking  care  of  the  several  Pri- 
mary School  buildings,  are  as  follows : 

1  Classes  occupying  Trinity  Baptist  Church.    2  Occupied  by  Chapman  classes. 
3  Occupied  by  Bigelow  classes. 
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52,200 

Carried  forward, 

$33,660 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  care  of  fifty-eight  school-houses, 
at  three  hundred  dollars  and  less  per  annum,  amounts  to      .  12,480 


Total  for  Primary  Schools 


864,680 
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APPROPRIATION  AND  EXPENDITURES 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


APPROPRIATION. 

Appropriation  as  voted  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee under  chapter  400  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Legislature  for  1898        ....  $2,993,385  31 

EXPENDITURES. 

1900.  .  Requisitions  in  accord- 
ance ivith  the  same  for  Feb- 
ruary. 

Instructors  .  $178,223  74 
Officers        .  5,748  66 

Janitors       .        12,929  83 
Fuel,  gas,  and 

water  .  8,553  69 
Incidentals    .  6,533  08 

Repairs        .        14,334  33 

  8226,323  33 


Requisitions  for  March. 
Instructors   .     $187,006  49 
Officers        .         5,748  67 
Janitors       .        12,802  50 


Carriedforward,$20d,5o7  66     $226,323  33  $2,993,385  31 
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Broughtforward^Ob.bbl  66  §226,323  33  £2.993.385  31 
Fuel,  gas,  and 

water       .         6,728  71 

Incidentals   .        12.603  44 

Repairs        .        17,096  88 


Requisition*  for  April. 

Instructors   .  £188,092  85 

Officers        .  5.986  50 

Janitors  .  13,329  43 
FueL  gas,  and 

water       .  6.595  65 

Incidentals   .  5.527  87 

Repairs        .  18,961  06 


Requisitions  far  May. 

Instructors   .  £173,355  73 

Officers        .  5,915  66 

Janitors  .  12,444  50 
Fuel.  gas.  and 

water       .  6,128  34 

Incidentals   .  6,181  91 

Repairs        .  15.376  83 


Req u isit ion 8  for  June. 

Instructors   .  £174,913  97 

Officers        .  8,232  33 

Janitors  .  12.600  05 
Fuel,  gas.  and 

water       .  2.448  10 

Incidentals   .  19.312  42 

Repairs        .  8.415  45 


141.986  69 


138.493  36 


219.402  97 


225.922  . 


Carried  forward. 


S1.152.12S  '37  £2.993.385  31 
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Brought  forward,  *1,152,128  67  82,993,385  31 

Requisitions  for  July. 

Instructors    .     $348,573  26 

Officers        .        13,120  67 

Janitors       .        12,572  50 
Fuel,  gas,  and 

water       .  2,028  71 

Incidentals  .        13,823  09 

Repairs       .         12,522  23 


Requisitions  for  August. 

Officers        .  81,508  33 

Janitors  .  12,475  00 
Fuel,  gas,  and 

water        .  13,673  47 

Incidentals    .  20,395  62 

Repairs        .  8,071  47 


Requisitions  for  September. 

Instructors   .  8175,555  47 

Officers        .  6,956  00 

Janitors  .  12,780  50 
Fuel,  gas,  and 

water       .  37,320  18 

Incidentals   .  25,732  28 

Repairs        .  31,204  16 


Requisitions  for  October. 

Instructors   .  8171,795  98 

Officers        .  6,885  68 

Janitors  .  12,298  50 
Fuel,  gas,  and 

water       .  2,462  04 

Incidentals   .  6,302  50 

Repairs        .  45.949  53 


402,640  49 


56,123  89 


289,548  59 


245,694  23 


Carried  forward, 


82,146,135  87  82,993,385  31 
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Brought  forward,  82,146,135  87  82.993,385  31 

Requisitions  for  November. 
Instructors  .  8185,661  58 
Officers        .  7.522  15 

Janitors  .  16,004  74 
Fuel,  gas,  and 

water       .  3,389  09 

Incidentals  .  22,610  27 
Repairs       .         52.828  43 

  288,016  26 


Requisitions  for  December. 

Instructors   .  $196,889  86 

Officers        .  7.645  44 

Janitors  .  13,546  93 
Fuel,  gas,  and 

water       .  1,915  11 

Incidentals    .  10,973  40 

Repairs        .  28,551  37 


259,522  11 


1901.    Requisitions  for  January. 

Instructors   .  8198,528  79 

Officers        .  7,898  79 

Janitors       .  13,600  97 
Fuel,  gas,  and 

water       .  5,284  89 

Incidentals   .  10,422  76 

Repairs        .  45,936  72 


281,672  92 


Totol  expense  .  .  .  82,975,347  16 
Balance  carried  to  the  credit 

of  the  financial  year  1901- 

1902       ....       18,038  15 


82,993,385  31  82,993,385  31 
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EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE, 


SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Superintendent  .... 
Superintendent's  clerks  (3) 
Supervisors  .... 
Secretary  ..... 
Secretary's  assistants  (3)  . 
Auditing  Clerk  .... 
Auditing  Clerk's  assistant  . 
Assistant  in  offices  of  School  Board 
Copyist  ..... 
School-house  Agent  . 
School-house  Agent's  assistants  . 
Messenger 


Truant  Officers  (21)  including  Chief 
Total  for  Officers 


$4,200  00 
3,718  00 
22,270  50 
3,300  00 
2,455  00 
3,300  00 
1,320  00 
744  00 
1,008  00 
2,750  00 
11,003  16 
1,200  00 
540  00 
301  67 
380  00 
300  00 
24,378  55 

883,168  88 


SALARIES  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 


High  Schools. 

Normal 
Latin  . 
Girls'  Latin 
Brighton  High  . 
Charlestown  High 
Dorchester  High 
East  Boston  High 
English  High 
Girls'  High 

Carried  forward. 


,951  42 
58,504  19 
19,646  43 
18,451  85 
21,033  30 
23,961  76 
17,638  22 
80,593  76 
49,972  56 

-310,753  49 
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Brought  forward,  $310,753  49 

Mechanic  Arts  High  *  .  37,498  04 

Roxbury  High   .  .  '    .  38,338  64 

West  Roxbury  High  .  .  16,983  25 


Total  for  High  Schools       .       .       .      $403,573  42 


Grammar  Schools. 
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D  ilia  way 

1  7  477 
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49 

Dudley 

19,774 

35 

D  wight 

17,494 

15 

Edward  Everett . 

-i  -  roc 

15,585 

62 

Eliot  .... 

30,123 

42 

Emerson 

24,556 

98 

Everett 

16,755 

71 

Franklin  . 

15,908 

37 

Frothingham 

16,947 

93 

Gaston 

20,419 

44 

George  Putnam  . 

13,484 

46 

Gilbert  Stuart  . 

13,394 

13 

Hancock  . 

22,802 

44 

Carried  forward, 

8464,901 

76 
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Brought  forward, 

$464,901  76 

Harvard 

15,624  37 

Henry  L.  Pierce 

19,907  85 

Hugh  O'Brien  . 

20,584  58 

Hyde.       .       .  . 

16,046  07 

John  A.  Andrew 

18,375  32 

Lawrence  . 

18,209  25 

Lewis 

21,057  42 

Lincoln 

16,964  81 

Longfellow 

11,104  74 

Lowell 

22,328  14 

Lyman 

18,371  04 

Martin 

14,367  14 

Mary  Hemenway 

15,175  10 

Mather 

23,030  09 

Minot 

9,238  01 

Norcross 

16,308  87 

Phillips  . 

28,203  03 

Phillips  Brooks  . 

3,963  04 

Prescott 

13,665  99 

Prince 

15,846  45 

Quincy  . 

16,554  93 

Rice  .... 

15,949  00 

Robert  G.  Shaw  . 

13,357  27 

Roger  Clap 

11,425  48 

Sherwin 

15,741  67 

Shurtleff  . 

15,790  67 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

14,567  42 

Tileston 

12,370  39 

Warren 

15,973  33 

Washington  Alls  ton  . 

25,473  20 

WeUs  ... 

18,938  45 

Winthrop  . 

16,602  06 

Total  for  Grammar  Schools        .       .        996,016  94 


Carried  forward, 


$1,399,590  36 
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Brought  forward,  §1,399,590  36 

Primary  School*  by  Districts. 


Adams  District  . 

86,039 

01 

Agassiz  " 

5.381 

18 

Bennett  " 

8,578 

66 

Biorelow  " 

o 

9,172 

■2: 

Bowditch  M 

9,9-40 

74 

Bowdoin  " 

8.157 

38 

Brimmer  " 

6,615 

33 

Bunker  Hill  District 

9,359 

24 

Chapman  " 

7,464 

76 

Charles  Sumner  District 

8.112  54 

Christopher  Gibson  District 

10,357 

43 

Comins 

u 

5,582 

17 

Dearborn 

u 

16.478 

48 

D  ilia  way 

M 

8.822 

30 

Dudley 

U 

12.323 

26 

D  wight 

II 

8.667 

02 

Edward  Everett 

M 

6,155 

55 

Eliot 

u 

11.289 

03 

Emerson 

u 

11.898 

57 

Everett 

t« 

7,741 

62 

Franklin 

M 

10.858 

82 

Frothingham 

10.140 

43 

Gaston 

U 

6,799 

97 

George  Putnam 

u 

6.297 

-7 

Gilbert  Stuart 

cc 

4.954 

57 

Hancock 

it 

22.332 

00 

Harvard 

10.562 

56 

Henry  L.  Pierce 

7.802 

10 

Hugh  O'Brien 

12.216 

35 

Hyde 

u 

7.313 

12 

John  A.  Andrew 

it 

9,198 

27 

Lawrence 

K 

13.604 

54 

Carried  forward, 


8300.217  14    $1,399,590  36 
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Brought  forward, 

6300,217 

14 

Lewis  District 

10,557 

63 

Lincoln  " 

11,280 

15 

Longfellow  " 

5,245 

80 

Lowell  "... 

13,717 

69 

Lyman  " 

10,231 

67 

Martin         "  . 

4,505 

18 

Mary  Hemenway  District  . 

6,317 

71 

blather  District  . 

12,561 

11 

Minot  "... 

4,346 

00 

Norcross  "... 

9,353 

26 

Phillips  "... 

4,986 

00 

Phillips  Brooks  District 

2,922 

97 

Prescott  District 

7,145 

74 

Prince  " 

6,444 

40 

Quincy  " 

9,866 

71 

ice  " 

5.150 

99 

Robert  G.  Shaw  District 

4,735 

77 

Roger  Clap  " 

8,056 

98 

Sherwin  " 

9,527 

09 

Shurtleff 

5,457 

97 

Thomas  N.  Hart  " 

9,077 

46 

Tileston  " 

4,664 

03 

Warren  " 

6,470 

93 

Washington  A  lis  ton  District 

12,621 

71 

Wells  District  . 

24,600 

25 

Winthrop  District 

5,052 

97 

Total  for  Primary  Schools 

Special  Schools. 
Horace  Mann     618,876  83 
Kindergartens      95,271  38 
Manual  Training  41,077  04 


515,115  31 


8155,225  25 


Carried  forward, 


6155,225  25     81,914,705  67 
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Brought  forward, 


Evening  Schools. 


Evening  High 

818,361  00 

Bigelow  . 

3,860  50 

Comins  .  . 

2,833  50 

Dearborn 

2,009  50 

Eliot 

6,494  50 

Franklin 

5,557  50 

Hancock 

1,895  00 

Lincoln 

1,619  50 

Lyman  . 

1,703  50 

Mather  . 

1,831  00 

Quincv  . 

2,849  00 

Warren  . 

2.441  50 

Washington 

Allston 

2,211  00 

Wells  . 

6,299  50 

Evening  Drawing  Schools. 

Charlestown  . 

$2,704  00 

Columbus-ave. 

2,808  00 

East  Boston  . 

2,015  00 

Roxbury 

1,839  00 

Warren-ave.  . 

2,390  00 

Special  Instructors. 

Director  of  Kin- 

dergartens . 

$2,880  00 

Drawing 

12,008  00 

Military  Drill . 

3,050  00 

Music  . 

10,499  70 

Physical  Training,  4,820  00 

Special  Classes, 

1.634  60 

Vacation  Schools,  2,052  00 

$155,225  25    $1,914,705  67 


59,966  50 


11.756  00 


36,944  30 


Total  for  Special  Schools  and  Special  Instructors,    263,892  05 


Total  for  School  Instructors       .       .       .    $2,178,597  72 
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SALARIES  OF  JANITORS 


Amount  paid  during  year  .... 

8157,385 

45 

FUEL,  GAS,  AND  WATER. 

Fuel  

$78,649 

20 

UdiS  cl.UU.  ClCv^UXJlv^  lit;  i_l  tail  £;  .... 

1  3  484 

1 5 

J.  u 

Water 

T  I   (i  LCI  ....... 

4,394 

66 

Total  

$96,528 

01 

SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS. 

Books  ....... 

$58,806 

61 

Apparatus  and  supplies  .... 

4,999 

52 

Chalk,  blackboard  materials,  etc. 

ran 

539 

o  n 

39 

Pianos :  tuning,  repairs,  etc. 

2,269 

60 

Cartage,  express  charges,  etc. 

185 

r  r 

55 

l            "11  Till" 

Extra  labor  and  clerk-hire  .... 

1,013 

00 

Printing  ....... 

7,512 

55 

Diplomas  ....... 

2,515 

A  C 

95 

Maps,  globes,  and  charts  .... 

1,174 

O  A 

80 

Car  and  ferry  tickets  (amount  refunded  by 

State,  $2,497. 82)  ..... 

O  AAT 

2,907 

82 

Stationery,  drawing  materials,  and  postage, 

27,092 

40 

Advertising  ...... 

278 

■1  A 

14 

Annual  h  estival  ..... 

c\  rr  rr  rr 

2,777 

68 

Delivering  supplies  ..... 

rr  n  r  r 

7,655 

AA 

00 

Janitors  supplies  ..... 

Ci  O  A  A 

o,344 

AT 

07 

Horse  and  carriage  expenses  and  hire  . 

273 

r  a 

50 

Census,  including  books  .... 

l,7o0 

A  A 

00 

Military  drill :  arms,  etc.  . 

709 

A  A 

99 

Manual  training  supplies  .... 

8,517 

92 

Kindergarten  supplies  and  services  of  maids, 

4,818 

90 

Reports  of  proceedings  of  School  Committee, 

600 

00 

Travelling  expenses,   Superintendent  and 

Supervisors  ...... 

300 

00 

Travelling  expenses,  master  Normal  School, 

173 

00 

Carried  forward, 

$143,215 
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Brought  forward, 
Removing  ashes  and  snow  .... 
Tuition,  Boston  pupils  in  Brookline  schools, 
District  telegraph  and  rent  of  telephones 
Sewing  materials  ..... 
Flags,  including  repairs  on  old  flags  . 
Refreshments,  School  Committee 
Typewriters  and  supplies  .... 

Paris  Exposition  

Tuition  paid  Massachusetts  towns  for  Bos- 
ton wards  ...... 

Supplies  for  vacation  schools 
Summer  playgrounds  in  school-house  yards, 
Sundry  small  items  :  washing  towels,  wrap- 
ping paper,    twine,  badges    for  truant 
officers,  etc  

Total  for  Supplies  and  Incidentals 

RENTS.  FURNITURE,  REPAIRS. 

ALTERATIONS. 
Furniture  ....... 

Carpentry,  lumber,  and  hardware 

Heating  apparatus  

Ventilation  % 

Mammy,  paving,  drains,  etc. 

Rents  : 


High  Schools  ....  $7.5:^2  74 
Grammar  Schools  .  .  .  6.049  99 
Primary  Schools  .  .  .  19.972  If, 
Kindergarten*  ....  4,643  00 
Manual  Training  Schools  .  .  2.678  00 
Evening  Drawing  Schools  .  .  tflSl  00 
Offices  jfor  School-hoa>e  Agent* .> 
Department  and  Truant  Offi- 
cers   1,149  99 


Painting  and  glazing  . 
Whitening  and  plastering  . 
Blackboards 
Locks  and  belLs  . 
Roofing  and  gutters  . 
Iron  and  wire  work  . 
Asphalt     .       .        .  . 

Carried  forward. 
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Brought  forward, 

$237,821  70 

Plumbing  ....... 

45,428  55 

Gas-fitting  and  electric  light  fixtures  . 

1,459  23 

Teaming  ....... 

440  83 

Cleaning  buildings,  including  supplies 

421  33 

Horse-shoeing,  board  and  hire  of  horses, 

repairs  of  carriages,  harnesses,  etc. 

1,341  45 

Salaries  (3  months)  ..... 

3,039  67 

Printing,  stationery,  and  postage 

508  44 

Rent  and  care  auxiliary  fire-alarm  boxes 

2,736  25 

Cleaning  vaults  ..... 

372  00 

Flagstaff's,  new,  and  care  of  old  . 

529  61 

Disinfectants  ...... 

985  60 

Fire-extinguishers  ..... 

803  96 

Care  of  lawns  ...... 

105  90 

Electric  motors  and  engines 

238  38 

Plans,  advertising,  etc. 

2,003  40 

Telephone ....... 

110  41 

Car  and  ferry  tickets  ..... 

412  87 

Gymnasium  apparatus  .... 

146  75 

Safe  

100  00 

Awnings  ....... 

19  30 

Electric  lighting  ..... 

69  41 

Tablets  

63  00 

Messenger  service  and  miscellaneous  items  . 

Total  for  Repairs,  etc. 

§299,248  46 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  EXPENDED. 

Salaries  of  officers  ..... 

$83,168  88 

Salaries  of  instructors  .... 

2,178,597  72 

Salaries  of  janitors  ..... 

157,385  45 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water  ..... 

96,528  01 

Supplies  and  incidentals  .... 

160,418  64 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc.  .... 

299,248  46 

Total  expenditure  from  the  appropriation, 

82,975,347  16 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  public  schools  of  the  city  comprise  one  Normal  School, 
two  Latin  Schools,  nine  High  Schools  (including  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School),  fifty-eight  Grammar  Schools,  six  hundred  and 
eighteen  Primary  classes,  seventy-seven  Kindergartens  (employing 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  teachers),  one  School  for  the  Deaf, 
one  Evening  High  School  (with  a  branch  each  in  Charlestown  and 
East  Boston),  thirteen  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  five  Evening- 
Drawing  Schools,  one  Evening  School  of  Design,  thirty  Wood- 
working Schools  and  twenty-two  Schools  of  Cookery,  one  school 
on  Spectacle  Island  and  two  Special  Classes. 

NORMAL,  LATIN,  AND   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Name. 


Location. 


No.  of 
rooms. 


SB 
v 


Remarks. 


Normal 


Latin. 


English  High, 
f  Girls'  High... 


L1  Girls'  Latin. 


Brighton  High. . 
Charlest'nHigh, 
Dorches'r  High, 
2E. Boston  High, 


Mechanic  Arts 
High  


Roxbury  High.. 

3  West  Roxbury 
High  


Dartmouth  and 
Appleton  sts  


Dartmouth  and 
Montgomery  sts. 
and  Warren  av.. 


85,560 


W.Newton  st. 


Cambridge  st. 
Monument  sq. 

Centre  st  

Meridian  st.. . 


Belvidere  st. 
Warren  st. . . 


Elm  st.,  J.  P. 


32,820 


1870 


41,871 
13,502 
59,340 
13,616 


22,881 
25,617 

47,901 


184S 
1870 
1846 


1891 


186: 


$581,700 


257,400 


120,900 
70,300 
83,700 
60,000 

148,000 
224,300 

150,000 


2  and  hall. 


78  &  2  halls. 


66  and  hall. 


17  &  2  halls 
10  and  hall. 

8 

6  and  hall. 
16 

19  and  hall. 
26  &  2  halls. 


Occupies  the  upper 
story  of  the  Rice, 
and  one  room  in 
the  Appleton-st. 
School. 

(78)  Including 
rooms  for  recita- 
tion and  appa- 
ratus. 

(66)  Including 
rooms  for  recita- 
tion and  appa- 
ratus. 

Occupies  rooms  in 
Girls'  High 
School  building. 


Remodeled  in  1870. 


Attached  to  Branch 
Library  and  Mu- 
nicipal Court. 


1  The  larger  part  of  this  school  occupies  the  Chauncy  Hall  School  building,  Copley  square  . 

2  Addition  built  in  1886.  3  Addition  built  in  1900. 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  NORMAL,  LATIN,  AND 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Expenditures  made  by  the  School  Committee  for  the  High 
Schools  during  the  financial  year  1900-1901  : 

Salaries  of  instructors  .  .  .  .  $403,573  42 
Expenditures  for  text  books,  maps,  globes, 

drawing  materials,  stationery,  etc.   .       .  26,452  99 

Salaries  of  janitors     .....  20,590  05 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water  .....  14,576  33 


$465,192  79 

Rent,  furniture,  repairs,  etc.       .        .        .  21,650  66 

Total  expense  for  High  Schools  .       .  $486,843  45 

Number  of  instructors  in  High  Schools,  ex- 
clusive of  temporary  teachers  and  special 

instructors     ......  192 

Salaries  paid  the  same       ....  $375,004  74 

Average  amount  paid  each  instructor         .  $1,953  15 

Temporary  teachers  employed    ...  12 

Salaries  paid  the  same       ....  $2,602  55 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  .  .  6,014 
Salaries  paid  to  special  instructors  in  Chem- 
istry, French,  German,  Vocal  and  Physical 
Training,  Commercial  Branches,  and  Kin- 
dergarten Methods,  and  assistants  in  labora- 
tories   $25,966  13 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil  .  .  .  $80  95 
Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  regular  in- 
structor, including  principal  ...  31 
The  original  cost  of  the  buildings  and  land 
for  the  several  High  Schools,  including 
the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1901,  amounted  in  the  aggregate 
to  about   $2,995,000  00 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 
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Name. 


Location. 


2  >> 


No.  of 
rooms. 


21,000 

1856 

1 

§63,400 

42,244 

1893 

109,600 

26,648 

1874 

54,300 

9,605 

1886 

17,900 

21,958 

1850 

38,300 

23  655 

1S91 

119  400 

10,777 

1848 

145,000 

11,401 

1S43 

91,500 

19,660 

1866 

77,500 

20,500 

1850 

46,800 

30,000 

1S77 

33,600 

39,620 

1S95 

99,900 

22,169 

1856 

73,300 

36,926 

1852 

47,200 

22,824 

1882 

82,800 

26,339 

1874 

107,900 

19,125 

1857 

88,700 

33,890 

1876 

38,200 

O  Q 


Remarks. 


Adams  . 
Agassiz 


(  Bennett  

|  Bennett  B'ch, 


1  Bigelow. 


Belmont  sq.,  E.B.. 
Brewer  st.,  J.  P. .. 

Ch'tn'tHillav.,|Br. 
Dighton  pi.,  Br.. .. 
Fourth  St.,  S.B.. .. 


Bowditch. . . . 
Bowdoin  — 

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill. 
1  Chapman  . . 


Chas.  Sumner  . . 
Christo'r  Gibson 


Comins  . . . 
Dearborn. 
Dillaway  . 


Dudley 


Dwight  

Edw.  Everett. . . 


Green  st.,  J.  P  

Myrtle  street  

Common  street  

Baldwin  st.,  Ch'n, 
Eutaw  st.,E.B. 


Ashland  st.,  Rob... 
Bowdoin  av.,  Dor, 

Tremont  st.,  Rox.. 
Dearborn  pi.,  Rox, 
Kenilw'th  st.,  Rox, 


Cor.  Dudley  and 
Putnam  sts.,  Rox. 

W.  Springfield  St.. 

Sumner  St.,  Dor... 


13  and  hall 
12 


Inc.  one  each  in 
FrancisParkman 
and  Washing- 
ton-st.  Schools. 


In  temporary  ac- 
commodations as 
follows:  seven  in 
Old  Parkman 
School;  three  in 
stores,  326,  326 A, 
328  Broadway; 
three  in  Munici- 
pal Court  Build- 
ing; three  in 
Benjamin  Dean 
School;  one  in 
Lawrence 
School;  and  one 
in  Hawes  Hall 
School. 


Remodeled  in  1896. 


In  temporary  ac- 
commodations as 
follows :  twelve 
in  Trinity  Bap- 
tist Church ;  two 
in  Austin  School; 
and  one  at  348-350 
Meridian  street. 

Inc.  two  in  Stephen 
M.  Weld  School. 

Inc.  one  in  old  Gib- 
son School  and 
three  in  Ather 
ton  School. 


Inc.  four  in  Kenil- 
worth-st  School 
and  one  in  Bart- 
lett-st.  School. 


1  Old  building  taken  down  in  September,  1S99.   New  building  in  course  of  construction. 
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Name. 


Location. 


No.  of 
rooms. 


Remarks. 


! Eliot  
Ware  

Emerson  

Everett  

Franklin  

Frothingham .. . 
Gaston  

George  Putnam, 
Gilbert  Stuart. . 
Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce 

Hugh  O'Brien 

Hugh  O'Brien 
Annex  

Hyde  

John  A.Andrew 

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Lincoln   

Longfellow   

Lowell  

Lowell  Annex. 

Lyman  

Martin  

Mary  Hemen 
way  


North  Bennet  St.. . 
North  Bennet  St.. . 

Prescott  St.,  E.B... 
YV.  N  orthampt'n  st. 

Ringgold  st  

Prospect  st.,  Ch'n 
East  Fifth  st.,S.B. 

Columbus  av.,Rox. 
Richmond  st.,  Dor. 
Parmenter  street. . 

Devens  st.,  Ch'n... 

Washington  st., 
Dor  


Cor.  Dudley  and 
Langdon  sts., 
Rox  


Dudley  st.,  Rox... 
Hammond  St., Rox. 
Dorchester  st.,  S.B, 
B  street,  S.B  

Dale  street,  Rox... 

Broadway,  S.B  

Hewlett  st.,  Ros.. . 

310  Centre  St.,  J.  P 
Mozart  st.,  Rox.... 
Gove  st.,  E.B  


Huntington  av. 
Roxbury  , 


Adams  St.,  Dor.. 


11,077 
6,439 

39,952 
32,409 
16,439 
22,079 
35,358 

31,784 
30,128 
31,998 

16,306 
64,439 

40,554 


20,754 
24,889 
14,343 

27,850 
24,500 
21,679 

35,241 


26,200 

28,307 
30,000 


1838 
1852 

1865 
1860 
1859 
1874 
1872 

1880 
1896 
1847 

1871 
1891 

1887 


1876 
1856 

1868 
1859 
1897 

1874 
1896 
1870 

1885 


$78,100 
32,800 

110,000 
108,600 
91,100 
84,300 
44,400 

41,400 
109,300 
99,100 

102,400 
132,200 

115,000 
3,000 
84,000 
65,000 
54,300 

73,900 
40,300 
83,400 

62,400 
3,000 
92,000 

89,500 
89,000 


14  and  hall. 

4  and  ward- 
room. 

16  and  hall. 

14 

14 

16 

14 

10 
14 
14 


31 


23 


19 


17 


Inc.  ten  in  Por- 
mort  and  Moon- 
street  Schools. 


nc.  five  in  Black- 
inton  School. 


Inc.  two  in  Pilgrim 
Hall. 

Inc.  one  in  Wil- 
liams School. 


Inc.  five  in  Paul 
Revere  School 
and  one  each  at 
20  and  32  Par- 
menter street. 


Inc.  two  in  Thet- 
ford-st.  School. 


Inc.  two  in  Park- 
man  School. 


Inc.  one  in  Mun- 
roe  street  School. 


Inc.  one  each  in 
P  h  i  n  e  a  s  Bates 
School  and  at  17 
Hewlett  street. 

Inc.  two  at  323-325 
Centre  street. 


Inc.  two  in  Harris 
School  and  one 
in  Little  Em'ly 
School. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 
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Name. 


Location. 


No.  of 
rooms. 


Remar 


©  GO 

S3 


Mather. 


Minot. 


Norcross  

I  Phillips  

(  Grant  

Phillips  Brooks, 


Prescott 
Prince . . 
Quincy  . 


Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw, 


Roger  Clap  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Thomas  N.Hart, 

Tileston  

Warren  


f  Washington 
Allston  . . . 


|  Allston  Club 
-J  House  


William  Wirt 
Warren  


I 

Wells. 


Winthrop 


Meeting-house 
Hill,  Dorchester, 

Neponset  avenue, 
Dorchester  

D  street,  S.  B  

Phillips  street  

Phillips  street  

Quincy  street, 
Dorchester  

Elm  street,  Ch'n.. 

Newbury  street. . 

Tyler  street  

Dartmouth  street.. 
Hastings  st.,W.R., 


Harvest  st.,  Dor... 
Madison  sq.,  Rox. 
Dorchester  st.,S.B 
E.  Fifth  St.,  S.B... 
Norfolk  st.,  Dor... 
Summer  st.,Ch'n. . 

Cambridge  street, 
Allston  

Cambridge  street, 
Allston  

Waverley  st.,  No 
Brighton  

Blossom  street  — 


Tremont  street ....     16.100  1 855 


123,050 

31,500 
12,075 
11,190 
3,744 

32,388 
16,269 
22,960 
12,413 

27,125 
40,000 


21,548 
32,040 
40,553 
26,264 
83,640 
14,322 

22,000 

11,477 

27,137 
10,770 


1872 

18S5 
1868 
1862 
1852 

1900 
1857 
1875 
1847 

1869 
1892 


1870 
1869 


1867 


1878 


1892 
1868 


,niMi 


10  and  hall.!  20 


14 


52,900 

63,600 

I 

71,000  14 
17,000  4 


111,300 
35,000 

150,000 
79,000 

139,600 
34,200 


68,600 
94,200 
111,500 
130,500 
40,500 
63,600 

49,700 

19,600 

43,500 
89,500 

307,500 


10 


Inc.  seven  in  Lyce- 
um Hall  School. 


Inc.  live  in  Somer- 
set-street School. 


Inc.  two  in  Charles 
C.Perkins  School 

Damaged  by  fire, 
and  re-built  in 
1859. 

Inc.  one  in  Apple- 
ton-st.  School. 

Inc.  one  each  in 
Washington  -  st., 
German  to  w  n, 
and  Baker-street 
Schools. 


Inc.  two  in  Morton- 
st.-School  Annex 


Inc.  one  in  Fred- 
eric A.  Whitney 
School. 


Inc.  one  each  at  38 
Chambers  street, 
and  31  No.  Rus- 
sell street. 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Expenditures  made  by  the  School  Committee,  for  the 
Grammar  Schools  for  the  financial  year  1900-1901 : 


Salaries  of  instructors 
Salaries  of  janitors 
Books,  drawing  materials, 
Apparatus 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water  . 
Janitors'  supplies 
Miscellaneous  items  . 


nd  stationery 


$5996,016  94 

67,465  92 

50,878  27 

511  87 

38,887  72 

2,526  51 

2,018  13 


11,158,305  36 

Rent,  furniture,  repairs,  etc.       .        .       .        142,242  14 


Total  expense  for  Grammar  Schools    .    $1,300,547  50 

Number  of  instructors  in  Grammar  Schools, 
exclusive  of  temporary  teachers  and  in- 
structors in  sewing        ....  883 
Salaries  paid  the  same       ....  1958,183  45 
Average  amount  paid  each  instructor         .  $1,085  15 
Temporary  teachers  employed    ...  58 
Salaries  paid  the  same       .        .       .       .  $5,375  00 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  .        .  40,582 
Average  cost  of  each  pupil        .       .       .  $32  05 
Average  number  of  pupils  to  an  instruc- 
tor, including  principal,  and  exclusive  of 
special  instructors  above  mentioned        .  46 


Forty  instructors  in  sewing  were  emplo}red,  who  taught 
388  divisions.  The  salary  paid  varies  according  to  the 
number  of  divisions  taught.  Total  amount  paid  to  sewing 
instructors,  $32,458.49;  average  amount  to  each  $811.46. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 
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Name. 


No.  of 
Location.  feet 
in  lot. 


When 
built. 


Valuation, 
May  1, 1900. 


No.  of 
rooms. 


Abby  W.  May. 
Aberdeen  


Adams-street.. .. 

Adams-street — 
Albert  Palmer... 

Andrews  

Appleton-street. 

Aaron  Davis  

Atherton  

Auburn  

1  Austin  

! Bailey -street . . 
63-65  Bailey-st 
Baker-st.  (new).. 

2  Baker-street . . . 

Baldwin  

Bartlett  street. .. 

B.  F.  Tweed  

Benj.  Cushing... 
Benjamin  Dean, 
Benjamin  Pope, 
Blackinton  


Thornton  st.,  Rox. 

Chestnut  Hill  av., 
Brighton  

Cor.  Chestnut  St., 
Charlestown 


Bon  Homme 
Richard  


3  Bowdoin  

3  Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill-st 

Canterbury-st. 


Capen  

Chas.  C.Perkins 
Chauncey-place. 


Dorchester  

Eustis  st.,  Rox. 

Genesee  st  

Near  Dartmouth  st. 
Yeoman  st.,  Rox 
Columbia  r'd,  Dor. 

School  St.,  Bri  

Paris  St.,  E.B  

Dorchester  

Dorchester  

West  Roxbury  

West  Roxbury  

Chardon  court  — 

Roxbury   

Cambridge  St.,  Ch. 
Robinson  st.,  Dor. 

H  st.,  S.  B  

O  St.,  S.  B  


Levden  st.,  Orient 
Heights,  E.  B.. .. 

Meeting  House 
Hill,  Dor  


Myrtle  street. . . 
Common  street. 


Cor.   Charles  st. 
Charlestown  — 


Near  Bourne  St., 
W.  R  


Sixth  st.,  S.  B. 
St.  Botolph  st. 
Charlestown  . . 


11,052 

25,000 

20,399 
44,555 
16,165 
19,761 
18,454 
1S,200 
25,087 
12,340 
5,360 
21,838 


21,000 
10,464 
6,139 
7,627 
16,727 
25,072 
11,477 
20,000 

29,166 


20,121 
12,354 
16,000 
7,410 


1893 

1897 

1900 
1861 
1895 
1896 
1870 
1870 
1872 


1849 
1880 


1855 
1864 
1846 
1892 
1897 
1899 
1883 

1892 

1895 


1864 
1871 
1891 


§23,600 

25,700 

28,000 
7,500 
56,200 
91,900 
81,100 
53,600 
61,100 
6,900 
59,200 
9,800 


32,500 
2,000 
32,300 
20,700 
41,800 
35,000 
36,600 
39,000 

57,500 

1,500 


12,500 

4,000 
26,200 
95,000 

4,700 


6  and  hall. 


Sand  hall. 
1 


1  Occupied  also  by  Chapman  classes 
Unoccupied. 


and  Manual  Training  classes. 

3  In  Grammar  building. 
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Name. 


Location. 


No.  of 
feet 
in  lot. 


When 
built. 


Valuation, 
May  1,1900, 


No.  of 
rooms. 


Chestnut-av  

ChoateBurnh'm, 

Clinch  

Common-street.. 

Cook  

Cross-street  

Cudworth  

Cushman  

Cyrus  Alger  

Drake  

Emerson  

Everett  

Florence-street. . 
Francis  Parkm'n 

Fr'd'cA.Whitn'y 

Freeman  

1Fi*othingham... 
Froth'm  Annex, 
1  George  Putnam 
George-street — 
Glen  way  

Harbor  View-st.. 

Harris  

Harvard  

Harvard  Hill.... 

Hawes  Hall  

Heath-street  .... 

Hillside  

Hobart-street.. . . 
Howard-avenue. 
H'w'd-av  .Annex 
1  Hugh  O'Brien. 


Jamaica  Plain  — 
Third  st.,  S.B. ... 

St.,  S.B  

Charlestown  

Groton  street  

Charlestown  

Gove  st.,E.B..  .. 

Parmenter  st  

Seventh  st.,  S.B.. 

C  street,  S.B  

Poplar  street  

Brentwood  st.,Bri 
Roslindale  


j  13,733 
17,136 
13,492 

7,001 
10,170 

1,708 
25,000 


Walk  Hili  st.,  For 
est  Hills  


Webster  av.,  Bri.. 

Charter  street  

Prospect  St.,  Ch'n 

Columb's  av.,  Rox 
Roxbury  


Near  Blue  Hill  av. 
Dorchester  


Dorchester  

Adams  st.,  Dor.. . 

No.  Harvard  st. 
Brighton  


Harvard  st.,  Ch'n 
Broadway,  S.B.. . 

Roxbury  .. .  

Elm  st.,  J.P  

Faneuil  

Dorchester  


Dudley  St.,  Rox. 


16,560 
10,260 
5,924 
44,237 
25,030 

30,000 
19,761 
5,247 


18,894 

38,867 
27,808 
37,150 

20,750 
4,645 
16,647 
10,669 
18,613 
10,000 
29,090 


1894 
1871 


1852 


1894 
1867 
1880 
1869 
1861 


1862 

1899 
1899 
1868 


1861 

1880 
1883 
1861 

1848 


1823 
1857 
1858 
1884 
1882 
1896 


$6,500 
41,900 
35,800 
18,500 
32,800 

3,100 
105,000 
92,000 
52,000 
32,800 
27,000 
10,000 

8,000 

27,500 
53,900 
33,100 


2,700 


33,400 

10,200 
20,700 
29,600 

12,100 
18,000 
42,550 

5,800 
35,000 

5,700 
51,500 

1,500 


6 

2 
4 

and  hall. 


1  In  Grammar  building. 
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Primary  Schools.  —  Continued. 


Name. 


Location. 


No.  of 
feet 
in  lot. 


When 
built. 


Valuation, 
May  1, 1900. 


No.  of 
rooms. 


Ira  Allen  

Joshua  Bates 

1  Little  Em'ly 

2  Longfellow. 
Lucretia  Crocker 

1  Lyceum  Hall.. 

Margaret  Fuller. 

2  Martin  

May  hew  

3  Mayflower  

Mead-street  

Medford-street.. 

Morton-street . . . 

1  Morton-st.  An- 
nex  

Mt.  Pleasant-av. 

Mt.  Vernon  

Munroe-st.(new) 

4  Munroe-street. 

4  Munroe-st.  An- 

nex  

Noble  

Noble  Annex. . . 
Oak  sq.  (new) . . . 

5  Oak  square  

Old  Agassiz  

e  Old  Dor.  High, 

Old  Edw.  Everett 

Old  Gibson  

Old  Gibson  An- 
nex   


Leon  St.,  Rox  

Harrison  av  

Adams  st.,  Dor.. .. 

Hewlett  st.,  Ros. . . 

Parker  st.,  Rox.  .. 

Meeting  House 
Hill,  Dor  


10,057 
15,237 


1851 
1884 
1895 


Glen  Road,  J.  P.. 

Huntington  av., 
Roxbury  


Chambers  st. 


30,000 

21,319 
14,252 


1884 


1892 


14,128 


Harbor  View  st., 
Dorchester . . . 


Charlestown . 
Charlestown. 
Mattapan  — 


5,857 
12,112 
21,115 


Mattapan. 
Roxbury  . 


Mt.  Vernon  st. 
West  Roxbury. 


Roxbury. 
Roxbury 


9,510 

22,744 
17,639 
13,021 


Roxbury   

Princeton  st.,E.B. 

Princeton  st.,E.B, 

Nonantum  st.,Bri. 

Washington  st., 
Brighton  


Burroughs  St.,  J.P 

Dor.  av.,  Dor  

Sumner  St.,  Dor. . . 
School  St.,  Dor — 


17,500 

20,000 
9,796 

34,460 


1897 

1895 
1847 
1886 
1895 

1898 
1847 

1862 
1900 
1854 

1897 
1874 
1898 
1894 


1849 


53,398 


1855 
1857 


$13,500 
53,000 
1,500 


51,500 

20,600 
34,700 


School  st.,  Dor. 


132,000 

1,500 
17,000 
16,000 
32,900 

2,700 
7,800 

9,400 
40,000 
7,200 

1,200 
47,800 

2,700 
11,000 

4,000 
22,000 
14,500 
10,300 
30,700 

2,700 


14 


4 
4 

2 

2 

4  and  hall. 

8 
2 

1 

8 
2 

2 

2 

6  and  hall. 
4 
7 


1  Occupied  by  Grammar  classes. 

2  In  Grammar  Building. 

3  Cookery  School. 


4  Moved  off  and  disposed  of  in  April,  1900. 

5  Unoccupied. 

0  Occupied  by  Kindergarten . 
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Primary  Schools.  —  Continued. 


Name. 


Location. 


No.  of 
feet 
in  lot. 


When 
built. 


Valuation, 
May  1, 1900! 


No.  of 
rooms. 


Old  Mather. 


Meeting  House 
Hill,  Dor  


»  Old  Parkman.. 

2  Parkman  

Paul  Revere  

Phillips  street. .. 
Phineas  Bates.. . 

3  Pierpont  

Plummer  

Polk-street  

4  Poplar  street... 

Pormort  

6  Prince  

6  Quincy  

Quincy- street . . . 
Quincy-street . . . 

5  Roger  Clap  — 
Roxbury-street.. 
Rutland  street . . 

Samuel  Eliot  

Samuel  G.  Howe, 

Savin  Hill  

8  School-street.. . 

Sharp  

5  Sherwin  

~  Simonds  

Skinner  

8  Somerset-st  

Stephen  M.  Weld. 

Stoughton  

Tappan   

Thetford-st  


Silver  st.,  S.B  

Broadway,  S.B  

Prince  street  

Roxbury   

Beech  st.,  Ros  

Hudson  street  

Sumner  St.,  E.B. . . 

Charlestown  

Roslindale  

Snelling  place  

Newbury  street. .. 

Tyler  street  

Dorchester  

Roxbury  

Harvest  st.,  Dor... 
Cor.  King  st.,  Rox. 
Near  Shawmut  av. 
Vernon  st.,  Rox.. . 

Fifth  st.,  S.B  

Savin  Hill  av., Dor. 

Roxbury  

Anderson  street... 
Madison  sq.,  Rox. 
Broadway,  S.B — 

Fayette  street  

cor.  Allston  st  

Seymour  st.,  Ros.. 

River  st.,  Dor  

Lexington  st.,E.B. 
Cor. Evans  st.,Dor. 


5,306 
10,160 
18,986 
20,355 
37,500 

4,216 
35,073 
12,143 

7,842 

4,373 


16,413 
23,453 


14,147 

7,850 
17,256 
12,494 
20,060 
20,200 

5,887 


5,238 
6,300 
34,266 
29,725 
11,500 
29,879 


1856 
1848 
1842 
1898 
1867 
1896 
1850 
1891 
1878 


1855 


1882 
1875 


1874 
1851 


1874 
1884 


1824 


1840 
1870 
1824 
1895 
1856 
1873 
1875 


$27,000 
15,200 
51,400 

250,000 
49,200 
26,800 
24,000 
88,100 
26,200 
1,200 
14,400 


10  and  hall 
6 
1 

6 


8,700 
27,000 


44,100 
31,800 
77,300 
38,700 
10,000 


40,000 


21,550 
37,000 
90,000 
33,400 
18,700 
46,900 
25,400 


1  Occupied  by  Bigelow  classes. 

2  Formerly  the  Mather  School. 

3  Occupied  by  Manual  Training  classes. 

4  Unoccupied. 


5  In  Grammar  building. 

e  On  George  Putnam  School-house  lot. 

'  On  Hawes  Hall  School  lot. 

8  Occupied  by  Grammar  classes. 
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Primary  Schools.  —  Concluded. 


Name. 


Location. 


No.  of 
feet 
in  lot. 


When 
built. 


Valuation, 
May  1,1900. 


No.  of 
rooms. 


No.  of 
instruct- 
ors. 


1  Thomas  N.  Hart 

Ticknor  

irTileston  

Tuckerman  

Tyler-st  

Union-st  

Wait  

Walnut  st  

Ward-room  

1  Warren  

Washington-st.  . 

Washington-st.  . 

Way-st  

Webb  

West  Concord-st. 

Weston -st  

William  H.  Kent 

i  William  Wirt 
Warren  

Williams  

Winchell  

Winship   

Winthrop-st.  .. 
Wyman  


E.  Fifth  st.,S.B... 
Dorchester  st.,S.B, 
Norfolk  st,  Mat... 
Fourth  st.,  S.B.  . .. 
Near  Kneeland  st. 

Brighton   

Shawmut  av  

Neponset  


11,486 


1865 


11,655 
3,900 
67,280 
16,341 
22,790 


1850 
1855 


1860 
1856 


Meeting  House 
Hill,  Dor  


Summer  st.,  Ch'n, 

Near  Franklin  pi., 
Forest  Hills  


Cor.   Stimson  st., 
Germantown  — 

Near  Harrison  av.. 

Porter  st.,  E.B  

Near  Newland  st. . 

Roxbury  

Moulton  st.,  Ch'n . . 


Waverley  st.,  No, 
Brighton   


24,010 

13,130 
2,508 
7,492 
10,756 
14,973 
15,817 


1870 


1850 
1853 
1845 
1877 
1895 


Homestead  st. 
Rox  


Blossom  st  

Dighton  pi.,  Bri. 
Roxbury  , 


Wvman  st.,  J.P. 


26,145 
14,465 
34,366 
9,775 
30,414 


1892 
1885 
1861 
1857 
1892 


$30,700 


12 


11,500 
34,500 
12,000 
78,100 
19,600 


4,600 

2,900 
15,900 
18,700 
60,000 
50,000 
58,000 


10  and 
ward-room 


30,500 
110,000 
12,200 
10,900 
42,200 


1  In  Grammar  building. 
In  addition  there  are  twenty -eight  Primary  teachers  in  rooms  in  hired  buildings. 
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HIRED  BUILDINGS. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  rooms  have  been 
hired  for  school  purposes.  Rents,  taxes,  and  water  rates 
paid  for  the  same,  and  for  the  offices  of  the  School-house 
Agent's  Department,  and  the  Truant  Officers  amounted  to 
$44,262.88  during  the  year: 


For 

Girl's  Latin  School  

Dorchester    High  School 
(Drill  Hall)  

East  Boston  High  School.. . 
Chapman  District  

Chapman  District  

Emerson  District  

Emerson  District  

Warren  District  Kindergar- 
ten   

Eliot  District  

Hancock  District  

Wells  District  

Wells  District  

Wells  District  

Sherwin  District   


Location. 


Chauncy  Hall,  Copley  sq.. . 


Central  Club  House,  Cen- 
tre st.,  Dorchester  


Music  Hall,  Masonic  Build- 
ing, East  Boston  


Trinity   Baptist  Church, 
Trenton  st.,  East  Boston, 


Masonic  Building,  348-50 
Meridian  st.,East  Boston, 


399  Saratoga  st.,  East  Bos- 
ton  

Maverick    Chapel,  Ben- 
nington st.,  East  Boston, 


Boylston  Chapel,  rear  of 
193  Main  st.,Charlestown, 

St.  John's  Parochial 
School,  Moon  st  — 


North  End  Union,  20  Par- 
menter  st  


Presbyterian   Chapel,  33 
Chambers  st  

St.  Andrew's  Chapel,  38 
Chambers  st  


31  North  Russell  st  

Day's  Chapel,  Parker  St., 
Roxbury  


Remarks. 


Rent,   $5,000   per  annum, 
taxes  and  water  rates. 


Rent,  $5  per  week,  heating 
and  janitor  service  in- 
cluded. 


Rent,  $30,  for  use  at  exhibi- 
tion. 


Rent,  $2,000  per  annum,  to 
Dec.  1,  1900;  after  Dec.  1, 
1900,  $3,600  per  annum, 
and  water  rates. 


Rent,  $900  per  annum,  and 
water  rates. 


Rent,  $300  per  annum. 


Rent,  $672  per  annum,  heat- 
ing included. 


Rent,  $300  per  annum. 


Rent,  $5,040  per  annum,  and 
additional  per  annum  as 
follows ;  for  extra  rooms, 
$600  from  May  1,  1900, 
$600  from  Oct.  1,  1900,  and 
$1,200  from  Nov.  1,  1900. 
Also  water  rates. 


Rent,  $1,300  per  annum, 
heating  and  janitor  ser- 
vice included. 


Rent,  $800  per  annum. 


Rent,  $600  per  annum,  and 
water  rates,  heating  and 
janitor  service  included. 

Rent,  $1,700  per  annum. 


Rent,  $350  per  annum,  and 
water  rates. 
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For 


Bigelow  District 


Gaston  District 


Gaston  District  Kindergar- 
ten  


John  A.  Andrew  District 
Kindergarten  


John  A.  Andrew  District 
Kindergarten  


Dearborn  District  

George    Putnam  District 
Kindergarten  

George  Putnam  District  

Hugh  O'Brien  District  Kin- 
dergarten   

Hugh  O'Brien  District  

Lewis  District  Kindergar- 
ten   

Lewis  District  

Martin  Disti'ict  


Martin  District  Kindergar- 
ten   


Martin  District 


Phillips  Brooks  District. . . . 


Location. 


326,  326 A,  328  Broadway, 
South  Boston  


Pilgrim  Hall,  732  East 
Broadway,  South  Boston, 


Chapel,  Church  of  the  Re- 
deemer, East  Fourth  st., 
South  Boston  


Unity  Chapel,  383  Dorches- 
ter St.,  South  Boston  


Methodist  Chapel,  Vinton 
St.,  South  Boston  


Roxbury  House  Associa- 
tion, 1  Dayton  av.,  Rox. . . 

23  Byron  ct.,  Roxbury. .  . . 

Sammett  Hall,  91  Boylston 
st.,  Roxbury  

602  Dudley  st.,  Roxbury. . . 
604-6  Dudley  st.,  Roxbury, 
370  Warren  st.,  Roxbury  . . 
4  and  6  May  wood  st.,  Rox . . 
737  Huntington  av.,  Rox... 

766  Huntington  av.,  Rox.. . 


741  Huntington  av.,  Rox... 


606  Dudley  st.,  Roxbury  . . . 


Remarks. 


Rent,  $3,600  per  annum, 
heating  and  janitor  ser- 
vice included. 


Rent,  $1,500  per  annum,  to 
Sept.  1, 1900;  after  Sept.  1, 
1900,  $2,400  per  annum, 
heating  and  janitor  ser- 
vice included. 


Rent,  $480  per  annum, 
heating  and  janitor  ser- 
vice included. 


Rent,  $300  per  annum.  Va- 
cated July  1, 1900. 


Rent,  $600  per  annum,  heat- 
ing included. 


Rent,  $600  per  annum,  heat- 
ing and  janitor  service  in- 
cluded. 


Rent,  $360  per  annum. 


Rent,  $350  per  annum,  heat- 
ing included. 


I  Rent,  $1,440  per  annum. 
(     Vacated  Aug.  1,  1900. 


Rent,  $600  per  annum.  Va- 
cated May  1,  1900. 

Rent,  $1,200  per  annum. 
Vacated  May  1,  1900. 

Rent,  $660  per  annum,  and 
water  rates,  heating  and 
janitor  service  included. 


Rent,  $780  per  annum,  and 
water  rates,  heating  and 
janitor  service  included. 

Rent,  $696  per  annum,  and 
water  rates. 


Rent,  $420  per  annum,  and 
water  rates.  From  Nov. 
11,  1900. 
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For 


Longfellow  District  

Longfellow  District  Kin- 
dergarten   

Lowell  District  

Lowell  District  

Lowell  District  Kindergar- 
ten   

Christopher  Gibson  District. 

Christopher  Gibson  District 
Kindergarten  

Henry  L.  Pierce  District . . . 

Roger  Clap  District  

Roger  Clap  District  

Tileston   District  Kinder- 
garten   

Manual  Training  School  — 
Manual  Training  School  . . . 

Manual  Training  School  — 
Manual  Training  School  — 

Evening  Drawing  School. .. 

Evening  Drawing  School. .. 

Offices,    School- house 
Agent's  Department  

Office  for  Truant  Officers. . . 


Location. 

17  Hewlett  st.,  Roslindale. . 

Unitarian  Church  Vestry, 
South  st.,  Roslindale  

Working-men's  Building, 
323-325  Centre  St.,  Rox.  . . 

341   Centre  st.,  Jamaica 
Plain  

Baptist  Church,  322  Centre 
st.,  Jamaica  Plain  

323  Washington  st.,  Dor.. . . 

Greenwood  Hall,  Glenway, 
Dorchester  

86  Milton  av.,  Dorchester.. 

20  Mt.  Vernon  st.,  Dor  

Athenteum  Building,  East 
Cottage  st.,  Dorchester  . . 

170  Lauriat  av.,  Dor  

Grand  Army  Building,  E 
st.,  South  Boston  


Trustee  Building,  Eliot  st., 
Jamaica  Plain  

1508  Tremont  St.,  Rox  

727  Walk  Hill  St.,  Dor  

Stevenson's  Block,  Central 
sq.,  East  Boston  

147  Columbus  av  

276  Tremont  st  

276  Tremont  st  


Remarks. 


Rent,  $240  per  annum. 


Rent,  $600  per  annum,  heat- 
ing and  janitor  service  in- 
cluded. 

Rent,  $600  per  annum. 


Rent,  $480  per  annum,  and 
water  rates. 


Rent,  $500  per  annum,  heat- 
ing and  janitor  service  in- 
cluded. 

Rent,  $360  per  annum,  and 
water  rates. 


Rent,  $600  per  annum  (for 
10  months  of  the  year), 
heating  and  janitor  ser- 
vice included. 

Rent,  $336  per  annum. 

Rent,  $1,200  per  annum. 


Rent,  $800  per  annum. 

Rent,  $4S0  per  annum  to 
Jan.  1, 1901;  after  Jan.  1, 
1901,  $600  per  annum, 
heating  and  janitor  ser- 
vice included. 

Rent,  $1,900  per  annum, 
heating  and  janitor  ser- 
vice included. 

Rent,  $300  per  annum,  heat- 
ing and  janitor  service  in- 
cluded. 

Rent,  $600  per  annum. 

Rent,  $300  per  annum  to 
Sept.  12,  1901;  after  Jan. 
1,  1901,  $360  per  annum 
and  water  rates,  heating 
and  janitor  service  in- 
cluded. 

Rent,  $940  per  annum,  heat- 
ing included. 

Rent,  $1,300  per  annum. 


Rent,   $1,400   per  annum, 
heating  included. 

Rent,  $400  per  annum,  heat- 
ing included. 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE   PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Expenditures  made  by  the  School  Committee,  for  the 


Primary  Schools,  for  the  financial  year  1900- 

-iyu±. 

Salaries  of  instructors  .... 

$515  115 

31 

Salaries  of  janitors  ..... 

62,387 

18 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery 

11,841 

81 

Apparatus         .        .        .  . 

16 

24 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water  ..... 

34,740 

86 

Janitors'  supplies  ..... 

2,643 

13 

Miscellaneous  items  ..... 

731 

89 

$627,476 

42 

Rent,  furniture,  repairs,  etc. 

100,429 

99 

Total  expense  for  Primary  Schools      .       $727,906  41 


Number  of  instructors  in  Primary  Schools, 
exclusive  of  temporary  teachers  and  spe- 
cial assistants  .....  618 
Salaries  paid  the  same  ....  1500,738  81 
Average  amount  paid  to  each  instructor  .  $810  26 
Temporary  teachers  employed  ...  31 
Salaries  paid  the  same  ....  $3,341  00 
Special  assistants  employed  ...  93 
Salaries  paid  the  same  .  .  .  .  $11,035  50 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  .  .  31,110 
Average  cost  of  each  pupil  .  .  .  $23  40 
Average  number  of  pupils  to  an  instructor  .  50 


The  original  cost  of  the  several  buildings, 
with  the  land,  used  for  Grammar  and 
Primary  Schools,  to  Jan.  1,  1901, 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  about        .  $10,900,000  00 
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KINDERGARTENS. 


Name. 


Locatiou. 


School  District. 


No.  of 
instruct 


Remarks. 


Plummer  

T&ppan  

Noble  

Cud  worth  

Webb  

B.  F.  Tweed  

William  H.  Kent.... 

Common-street  

Polk-street  

Boylston  Chapel  

Sharp  

1  No.  l.enuet-street... 

C  ashman  

No.  Margin-street. . . . 

Paul  Revere  

Baldwin  

Winchell  

Mayhew  

1  Barnard  Memorial, 
Charles  C.  Perkins  . . 

Andrews  

Tyler-street  

1  Denison  House  

Rutland-street  

Joshua  Bates  

W.  Concord-street. . . 

Cook  

Appleton-street  

Hyde  

1  Ruggles-street  

East  Fourth-street... 


Methodist  Chapel. 


Belmont  sq.,  E.B  , 

Lexington  st.,  E.B  

Princeton  st.,  E.B  — 

Gove  st.,  E.B  

Porter  st.,  E.B  

Cambridge  st.,  Ch'n. . 

Moulton  st.,  Ch'n  , 

Charlestown  

Rear  193  Main  st.,  Ch'n 

Anderson  st   

39  North  Bennet  st  

Parmenter  <t  , 

64  North  Margin  st  . . . 

Prince  st  

Chardon  court  

Blossom  st  

Chambers  st  

Warrenton  st  

St.  Botolph  st  

Genesee  st  

Tyler  st  

Tyler  st  

Rutland  st  , 

Harrison  av  

W.  Concord  st  

Groton  st  

Near  Dartmouth  st.  . . . 
Hammond  st.,  Rox. 
147  Ruggles  St.,  Rox. .. 
South  Boston  

Vinton  st.,  S.B  


Adams  .. . 

Chapman . 
Emerson. 
Lyman  . . 


Bunker  Hill . 
Frothingham. 

Harvard  

Prescott  

Warren  

Bowdoin  

Eliot  

Hancock  


Phillips , 
Wells... 


'  Brimmer. 
Prince.... 
Quincy  . . . 
Winthrop. 


D  wight. 


Everett  . 
Franklin 

Rice  

Hyde 
Sherwin 
Gaston  .. 


John  A.  Andrew 


•2  Kinder- 
gartens. 


2  Kinder 
garten 


Rent,  $300  per 
annum. 


Valuation, 

$6,300. 
2  Kinder- 
gartens. 


Rent,  $480  per 
annum,  heat- 
ing and  jani- 
tor service 
included. 

Rent,  $600  per 
annum,  heat- 
ing included. 


1  Rent  free. 
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Name. 


Location. 


School  District. 


No.  of 
instruct- 
ors. 


Remarks. 


Samuel  G.  Howe  — 

Parkman  

Choate  Burnkam  — 

Cyrus  Alger  

Shurtleff  

Benjamin  Dean  

Cottage-place  

Smith-street  

Aaron  Davis  

Kenihvorth-st.  (Old 
Rox.High  School), 

Abby  TV.  May  

Roxbury- street  

Samuel  Eliot  

Byron-court  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Mun  roe- street  

Huntington-avenue, 

Quincy-street  

Agassiz  (old  build- 
ing)  

Francis  Parkman  . . . 

Hillside  

Margaret  Fuller  

Stephen  M.  Weld.... 

Florence-street  

South-street  

Centre- street  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Baker-street  


Fifth  St.,  S.B  

Broadway,  S.B  

Third  and  I  sts.,  S.B.. 

Seventh  st.,  S.B  

Dorchester  st.,  S.B  

Hst.,  S.B  

Roxbury  

Yeoman  st.,  Rox  

Roxbury  

Thornton  St.,  Rox  

Cor.  King  st.,  Rox  

Yernon  st.,  Rox  

23  Byron  court,  Rox.. . 

Dudley  St.,  Rox  

Roxbury  

766    Huntington  av., 
Rox  

Roxbury  

Burroughs  St.,  J.P  

Walk  Hill  st.,  Forest 
Hills  

Elm  st.,  J.P  

Glen  road,  J.P  

Seymour  St.,  Ros  

Roslindale  

Unitarian  Church.Ros. 

Baptist    Church,  322 
Centre  St.,  J.P  

Hastings  st.,  W.R  

West  Roxbury  


Lawrence  

Lincoln  

Norcross  

Shurtleff  

Thomas  N.Hart. 
Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

George  Putnam. 
Hugh  O'Brien. . 
Lewis  

Martin  

Phillips  Brooks. 

iz  

Bowditch  

Charles  Sumner. 
Longfellow  

Lowell  

Robert  G.  Shaw. 


Yaluation, 
$16,700. 

Yaluation, 
$5,200. 


Yaluation, 
§36,300. 


Rent,  $360  per 
annum. 


Rent,  $780  per 
annum,  a  n  d 
water  rates 
inc.  care. 


Rent,  $600  per 
annum,  heat- 
ing and  jani- 
tor service 
included. 

Rent,  $500  per 
annum,  heat- 
ing and  jani- 
tor service 
included. 
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Kindergartens.  —  Concluded. 


Name. 


Location. 


School  District. 


No.  of 
instruct- 
ors. 


Remarks. 


Union-street  

Everett  

Frederic    A.  Whit- 
ney   

Atherton  

Old  Gibson  Annex.. 
Greenwood  Hall  — 


Stoughton  

Adams-street  

Bailey-street  

Thetford-street  

Dorchester-avenue, 
(Old  Dor.  High 
School)  

Benjamin  Cushing 

Walnut-street  

Lauriat-avenue  


Brighton  

Brentwood  st.,  Bri'ton, 

Webster  av.,  Bri'ton . . 
Columbia  road,  Dor. . . 


Bennett 


Washington  Alls 
ton  


Christopher  Gib- 
son  


School  St.,  Dor. 
Glenway,  Dor. 


River  st.,  Dor  

Dorchester  

63-65  Bailey  St.,  Dor.. . 
Dorchester  


Gilbert  Stuart... 


Henry  L.  Pierce. 


Cor.  Gibson  st.,  Dor. . .  Mary  Hemenway 

Robinson  st.,  Dor   Mather  

Dorchester  |  Minot .  

170  Lauriat  av.,  Dor. . .  Tileston  


Rent,  $R00  per 
a  n  n  u  m,  for 
ten  months 
of  the  year, 
heating  and 
janitor  ser- 
vice included. 


Valuation  $14,- 
500. 


Rent,  $600  per 
annum,  heat- 
ing and  jani- 
tor service 
included. 


The  expenses  for  Kindergartens  were  as  follows : 


Salaries  of  instructors   $95,271  38 

Kindergarten  materials,  etc   2,218  65 

Services  of  maids                                             .       .       .  2,600  25 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery     .       .       .       .  165  37 

Salaries  of  janitors   1,335  16 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water                                                        .  399  92 

Miscellaneous  items   376  86 

Repairs,  furniture,  etc   6.581  09 


Total  expense  for  Kindergartens  $108.948  68 


Average  number  of  pupils,  4,359  ;  cost  per  pupil,  $24.99. 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 


Name. 

Location. 

No.  feet 
in  lot. 

When 
built. 

Valuation, 
May  1, 1900. 

No. 
rooms. 

No. 
instructors. 

Horace  Mann, 

Newbury  street. .. 

8,400 

1890 

$98,000 

13 

14 

The  expenses  of  this  school  were  as  follows  : 

Salaries  of  instructors   $18,876  83 

Books,  stationery,  etc   88  14 

Car-fares  and  miscellaneous  items   1,899  46 

Salaries  of  janitors  t           .  1,399  00 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  506  86 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc   1,600  39 

Total  expense  for  the  school   $24,370  68 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  121. 
Average  number  of  pupils  to  an  instructor,  9. 
Average  cost  of  each  pupil,  $201.41. 

The  city  received  from  the  State  on  account  of  tuition  the 
past  year,  $14,159.15,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each 
city  pupil,  and  $150  for  each  out  of  town  pupil. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Wood-working  Schools. 
Cudworth  School,  Gove  street 
Austin  School,  Paris  street  . 
Harvard  School,  Devens  street 
1  Prescott  School  Annex,  Elm  street  . 
Appleton-street  School 
Pierpont  School,  Hudson  street  . 
Dwight  School,  West  Springfield  street 
Prince  School,  Newbury  street  . 
2 E  street  (three  schools) 
Thomas  N.  Hart  School,  H  street 
Lincoln  School,  Broadway  . 
Kenilworth-street  School  (two  schools) 
1508  Tremont-street  School  . 
Phillips  Brooks  School,  Quincy  street 
3  Eliot  School,  Trustee  Building,  Eliot  street 


East  Boston. 

East  Boston. 

Charlestown. 

Charlestown. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Jioston. 

Boston. 

South  Boston. 

South  Boston. 

South  Boston. 

Roxbury. 

Roxbury. 

Dorchester. 

Jamaica  Plain. 


1  Built  in  1896;  valuation,  $2,000.    2  Rent,  $1,900  per  annum.     3  Rent,  $300  per  annum. 
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Agassiz  School,  Brewer  street  .... 

.    Jamaica  Plain. 

Robert  G.  Shaw  School,  Hastings  street 

.    West  Roxbury. 

Longfellow  School,  South  street  .... 

.    West  Roxbury. 

Washington  Allston  School,  Cambridge  street  . 

.  Allston. 

Bennett  School,  Chestnut  Hill  avenue 

.  Brighton. 

Lyceum  Hall  School,  Meeting  House  Hill  . 

.  Dorchester. 

Roger  Clap  School,  Harvest  street 

.  Dorchester. 

Henry  L.  Pierce  School,  Washington  street 

.  Dorchester. 

V_y  1 1 1 1  o  Lvl ^7 1 1 1;  1  V  J            11  OUUUUl^    1  >  W  YY     U 1 11  <X  V  U 1 1  llv*  . 

.  l^Ull/llC&LDl. 

Mary  Hemenway  School,  Adams  and  King  streets 

Dorchester. 

vjriioert  oLuarii  ocnooi,  xvioiimonu  street      .  • 

Dorchester. 

1  797  WqIV  TTill  c+roof  SpTiaaI 

iZt  vvaiK  .cLiii-sijreei;  ioouooi  .... 

Mattapan. 

Schools  of  Cookery. 

Lyman  School,  Paris  street  

.    East  Boston. 

Harvard  School,  Devens  street  .... 

.  Charlestown. 

Bowdoin  School,  Myrtle  street  .... 

.  Boston. 

Hancock  School,  Parmenter  street 

.  Boston. 

Winthrop  School,  Tremont  street 

.  Boston. 

Prince  School,  Newbury  street  .... 

.  Boston. 

Rutland-street  School  

.  Boston. 

Drake  School,  Third  street  

.    South  Boston. 

Phillips-street  School  

.  Roxbury. 

Hyde  School,  Hammond  street  .... 

.  Roxbury. 

Kenilworth-street  School  

.  Roxbury. 

Phillips  Brooks  School,  Quincy  street 

.  Dorchester. 

Bowditch  School,  Green  street  .... 

.    Jamaica  Plain. 

Charles  Sumner  School,  Ashland  street 

.  Roslindale. 

Robert  G.  Shaw  School,  Hastings  street 

.    West  Roxbury. 

Washington  Allston  School,  Cambridge  street  . 

.  Allston. 

Bennett  School,  Chestnut  Hill  avenue 

.  Brighton. 

Gilbert  Stuart  School,  Richmond  street 

.  Dorchester. 

Henry  L.  Pierce  School,  Washington  street 

.  Dorchester. 

Christopher  Gibson  School,  Bowdoin  avenue 

.  Dorchester. 

Mayflower  School,  Harbor  View  street 

.  Dorchester. 

Mary  Hemenway  School,  Adams  and  King  streets 

.  Dorchester. 

The  expenses  were  as  follows  : 

$41,077  04 

Salaries  of  janitors  

1,089  10 

824  90 

Lumber,  hardware,  kitchen  materials,  etc. 

8,160  22 

579  08 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc.  

5,787  74 

Total  expense  for  Manual  Training  Schools 

•$57,518  08 

1  Rent,  $300  per  annum. 
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The  pupils  attending  the  Manual  Training  Schools  belong 
to  and  are  included  in  the  number  belonging  to  the  other 
grades  of  schools. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Name. 

Location. 

Av.  No.  of 
Instructors. 

Remarks. 

High  

Eliot  

Lincoln   

Mather  

East  Boston  and  Charlestown, 
Fourth  street,  South  Boston . . . 

Dearborn  place,  Roxbury   

Broadway,  South  Boston  

Lyceum  Hall,  Dorchester  — 

38 
6 

14 

12 
9 
27 
21 
14 
8 

6 
11 
9 
9 

26 

In  High  School 
building. 

In  Lyman  and 
Charlestown 
High  Schools. 

Temporarily  in 
Norcross 
School. 

Washington  Allston.. 
Wells  

Summer  street,  Charlestown. 

Cambridge  street,  Allston  

Blossom  street  

EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

Name 

Location. 

Av.  No.  of 
Instructors. 

Remarks. 

Columbus  avenue  

Old  City  Hall  

Stevenson's  Block,  Central  sq., 

7 
6 

5 

4 
6 

Rent,  $1,300  per 
annum. 

Rent   $940  per 
annum. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors        .  159,966  50 

Books,  stationery,  etc.        .  2,515  92 

Salaries  of  janitors     .       .  2,686  54 

Fuel,  gas,  and  electric  light,  4,682  66 

Typewriters  and  apparatus  .  402  14 

Janitors'  supplies,  etc.        .  71  03 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc.       .  1,535  44 


Total  expense  for  Evening  Schools  .  .  $71,860  23 
Average  number  belonging,  including  the 

High  School  and  branches,  5,990. 
Average  number  of  instructors,  217. 
Average  cost  of  each  pupil  for  the  time, 

112. 

EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors  .  $11,756  00 
Drawing  materials,  station- 
ery, models,  boards,  etc.  .  718  60 
Salaries  of  janitors  .  .  432  50 
Fuel  and  gas  933  24 
Rent,  furniture,  repairs,  etc.  2,655  78 


Total  expense  for  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  16,496  12 

Average  number  belonging,  632.   

Number  of  instructors,  28. 
Average  cost  of  each  pupil  for  the  time, 
$26.10. 

Aggregate    expense    for    all  Evening 

Schools      .       .       .       .       .       .        $88,356  35 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICERS  AND  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 

Salaries  paid  Superintendent,  Supervisors,  Secretary,  Audit- 
ing Clerk,  School-house  Agent  and  Assistants,  Clerks,  and 


Messengers   $58,790  33 

Salaries  paid  twenty-one  Truant  Officers       ....  24,378  55 

"        "     Music  Director  and  Assistants        .       .       .  10,499  70 

"        "     Drawing  Director  and  Assistants    .       .       .  12,008  00 

"        "     Director  and  Instructor  Physical  Training    .  4,520  00 

"        "     Vacation  School  Instructors    ....  2,052  00 

"        "     Military  Instructor  and  Armorer    .       .       .  3,050  00 

Salary      "     Director  of  Kindergartens       .       .       .       .  2,880  00 

Salaries  "  three  special  teachers  special  studies  .  .  1,934  60 
Stationery  and  record-books  for  School  Committee  and 

officers  and  office  expenses   643  54 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   975  52 


Total        .       .  .       .    '  $121,732  24 


INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 

These  expenditures  are  made  for  objects  not  chargeable  to 
any  particular  school,  and  consist  chiefly  of  expenses  for 
delivering  supplies,  printing,  advertising,  Festival,  board  of 
horse,  carriage-hire,  tuning  pianos,  and  other  items  : 


Annual  Festival  '  .       .       .       .  $2,777  68 

Board  of  horse  for  Truant  Officer  and  horse-hire  .       .       .  159  75 

Carriage-hire   113  75 

Advertising                                                                     .  278  14 

Census  of  school  children   1,750  00 

Printing,  printing-stock,  binding,  and  postage      .       .       .  8,368  55 

Diplomas   2,515  95 

Extra  labor  and  clerk-hire   1,013  00 

Expenses  military  drill,  including  lunch  for  Boston  School 

Regiment  •  709  99 

Teaming  and  expressage,  including  fares      ....  185  55 

Tuning  pianos   1,320  00 

Expenses,  delivering  supplies   7,655  00 

District  telegraph  and  rent  of  telephones      ....  315  61 


Carried  forward  $27,162  97 
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Brought  forward       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  .$27,162  97 

Car  and  ferry  tickets  for  pupils,  messengers,  and  Truant 

Officers  .    1,031  03 

Reporting  proceedings,  School  Committee    ....  600  00 

Removing  ashes  and  snow   1,509  00 

Tuition  of  pupils,  Brookline  Schools   1,252  46 

Paris  Exposition   2,11177 

Washing  towels   124  17 

Tuition  Boston  wards  in  Massachusetts  towns     .       .       .  4,403  25 

Summer  playgrounds,  school-house  yards    ....  3,000  00 

Travelling  expenses   473  00 

Refreshments,  School  Committee   1,600  30 

Sundry  small  items   341  53 


$43,609  48 

Expenses  connected  with  school-house  repairs  not  charged 
to  any  particular  school   16,765  23 


Total  $60,374  71 


SPECIAL  EXPENDITURES. 

Cost  for  new  school-houses  for  the  financial  year  1900-1901,  $737,183  81 
See  page  16  for  detailed  statement. 

INCOME. 

Refunded  by  State,  travelling  expenses        ....  $2,497  82 

by  school  instructors   177  84 

on  account  Paris  Exposition   224  18 

From  State,  for  pupils  Horace  Mann  School       .       .       .  14,159  15 

non-residents   7,657  11 

Gibson  Fund   3,316  79- 

Bowdoin  Fund   180  00 

Horace  Mann  School  Fund   226  25 

Smith  Fund   ■    354  00 

Stoughton  Fund   212  00 

sale  of  books   530  73 

other  sources                                                       .  18,919  20 


Total 


$48,455  07 
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RECAPITULATION. 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURE . 

High  Schools,  per  detailed  statement  $486,843  45 

Grammar  Schools,  per  detailed  statement  ....  1.300.547  50 
Primary  Schools,  per  detailed  statement  ....  727,906  41 
Horace  Mann  School,  per  detailed  statement       .       .       .      24.370  68 

Kindergartens,  per  detailed  statement   108.948  68 

Manual  Training  Schools,  per  detailed  statement  .  .  .  57.518  08 
Evening  Schools,  per  detailed  statement  ....  71.860  23 
Evening  Drawing  Schools,  per  detailed  statement  .  .  16.496  12 
Officers  and  Special  Instructors,  per  detailed  statement      .     121.732  24 

Incidentals,  per  detailed  statement   60.374  71 

Expended  from  income  Gibson  and  other  funds    .       .       .       1.935  29 


$2,978,533  39 

Stock  delivered  purchased  previous  to  Jan.  1.  1900       .       1.250  94 


Gross  expenditure  $2,977,282  45 

Less  income      .........      48.455  07 


Net  expenditure  $2,928,827  38 


SPECIAL  EXPENDITURES. 

High  Schools,  new  buildings  ....      $364,874  56 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  new  build- 
ings   372.309  25 

$737,183  Bl 

Less  income  sale  of  old  buildings    .       .  1.712  50 

Net  special  expenditure   735.471  31 

Total  net  expenditure  for  the  Public  Schools  .       .       $3,664.298  69 
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SCHOOLS. 


Estimates,  1901-1902. 


School  Committee, 
Office  of  Accounts,  Feb.  12, 


1901. 


To  the  School  Committee: 

The  Committee  on  Accounts  present  the  following  estimates  of 
expenses,  which,  in  their  opinion,  will  be  needed  to  carry  on  the 
schools  under  existing  conditions  for  the  financial  year  1901- 
1902: 

Normal  School. 


1  Head-master 
5  Assistants 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Assistant  . 
Special  Assistant 
Clerical  " 


$3,780 
1,620 
1,560 
1,440 
1,200 
1,380 
600 


1  Head-master  . 
8  Head-masters  . 

34  Masters  . 

2  Junior-masters 

3  "  "  . 
6  "  "  . 
1 
2 
5 
7 
1 
3 
1 


Junior-master  . 
Junior-masters 


Junior-master  . 
Junior-masters 
Junior-master  . 


Latin  and  High  Schools. 

First  Oracle. 

$4,200 
3,780 
3,060 
2,916 
2,772 
2,628 
2,484 
2,196 
2,052 
1,908 
1,764 
1,620 
1,476 


1  Assistant  Principal 
1 

26  Assistants 
3  " 

Carried  forward 


Third  Grade. 

.  $2,040 
.  1,836 
.  1,620 
.  1,548 


$3,780 
8,100 
3,120 
2,880 
1,200 
1,380 
600 


$4,200 
30,240 
104,040 
5,832 
8,316 
15,768 
2,484 
4,392 
10,260 
13,356 
1,764 
4,860 
1,476 


$2,040 
1,836 

42, 120 
4,644 


$21,060 


206, 


$50,640  $228,048 
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Brought  forward 

$50,640 

15  Assistants 

.  $1,476 

22,140 

8  . 

1,404 

11,232 

18        "             .  . 

1,332 

23,976 

10        "             .  . 

1,260 

12,600 

4        "  . 

1,188 

4,752 

2  . 

.  1,116 

2,232 

3  . 

.  1,044 

3,132 

3        "  . 

972 

2,916 

$228,048 


Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 


1  Head-master  . 

$3,780 

$3,780 

3  Masters  

3,060 

9,180 

1  Junior-master  . 

2,484 

2,484 

2  Junior-masters 

1,908 

3,816 

2      "        "  . 

1,620 

3,240 

1  Instructor  in  Metal  Working  . 

2,400 

2,400 

4  Instructors  . 

2,340 

9,360 

1  Assistant  Instructor 

1,476 

1,476 

1  " 

1,188 

1,188 

1        "            "  . 

972 

972 

6  Special  Assistants  . 

2,650 

1  Laboratory  Assistant 

500 

53  Masters 
2 

1  Master 

2  Masters  . 

3  Sub-masters 
37  " 

2  »  " 
5  "  " 
5    "  " 

3  " 

4  " 
3  " 

1  Sub-master 


Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 

Second  Grade. 

$3,180 
3,060 


2,940 
2,700 
2,460 
2,340 
2,220 
2,100 
1,980 
1,860 
1,740 
1,620 
1,500 


Fourth.  Grade. 

74  First  Assistants,  Grammar  .  $1,212 
7     "  "  41  .  1,164 

2     11  "  "  .  1,116 


$168,540 
6,120 
2,940 
5,400 
7,380 
86,580 
4,440 
10,500 
9,900 
5,580 
6,960 
4,860 
1,500 


$89,688 
8,148 
2,232 


133,620 


41,046 


320,700 


Carried  forward 


$100,068 
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Brought  forward 

$100,068 

3 

First  Assistants,  Grammar 

$1,068 

3,204 

6 

It  < 

1  tt 

1,020 

6,120 

1 

First  Assistant,  Grammar 

972 

972 

370 

Assistants, 

Grammar 

936 

346,320 

41 

it 

888 

36,408 

42 

tt 

it 

840 

35,280 

67 

tt 

1 1 

792 

53,064 

56 

tt 

tt 

744 

41,664 

21 

t  i 

tt 

696 

14,616 

25 

tt 

CI 

648 

16,200 

31 

u 

tt 

600 

18,600 

12 

tt 

tt 

552 

6,624 

65 

First  Assistants,  Primary 

1,080 

70,200 

3 

it  i 

I  tt 

1,032 

3,096 

3 

t  tt 

9;4 

2,952 

271 

Assistants, 

Primary 

936 

253,656 

36 

t< 

tt 

888 

31,968 

40 

u 

tt 

840 

33,600 

65 

u 

tt 

792 

51,480 

35 

tt 

tt 

744 

26,040 

23 

(( 

tt 

696 

16,008 

27 

1 1 

tt 

648 

17,496 

31 

tt 

tt 

600 

18,600 

12 

tt 

tt 

552 

6,624 

16 

Temporary  Teachers,  100  days, 

3,200 

15 

Special  Assistants,  100  days, 

2,250 

40 

Permanent  Substitutes  . 
Less  amount  City  will  receive 
from  absent  teachers  . 

4,000 
3,380 

fi9n 

$723,414 


Director 
52  Principals 
7 
6 
7 
2 

26  Assistants 
11 
10 
27 

8 

Special  Assistant  Service 


Kindergartens. 


$792 
744 
696 
648 
600 
624 
576 
528 
480 
432 


$2,880 

41,184 
5,208 
4,176 
4,536 
1,200 

16,224 
6,336 
5,280 

12,960 
3,456 
200 


1,216,930 


103,640 


Carried  forward 


$2,043,984 
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Manual  Training  Schools 


Brought  forward 
Carpentry:     1  Principal 
19  Assistants 
3 


Cookery: 


Assistant 
Principal 
Assistants 

Assistant 
Assistants 


Assistant 


$2,043,984 


948 
900 
852 
804 

936 
888 
840 
792 
744 
696 
648 
600 
552 


Sewing:       40  Instructors,  398  Divisions, 

School  on  Spectacle  Island: 

Instructor  

High  Schools: 
2  Assistants  in  Modern  Languages, -$1,800 
1  Assistant  11       "  u  1,500 


Horace  Mann  School 
1  Principal 
1  Assistant 
8  Assistants 

1  Assistant 

2  Assistants 
1  Assistant 
Special  Assistant  service 


Music  : 

Director   $3,000 

1  Assistant  Director,  High 

Schools  ....  1,500 
1  Assistant  Director, Grammar 

Schools        ....  2,640 

1  Assistant  Director,  Grammar 
Schools       ....  2,004 

2  Assistants,  Grammar  Schools,  996 


$2,508 
18,924 
2,844 
1,800 
2,556 
804 
1,500 
6,552 
1,776 
840 
3,168 
1,488 
2,088 
648 
600 
552 
34,330 


$400 

$3,600 
1,500 


$2,880 
1,440 
10,272 
1,212 
1,992 
852 
300 


$3,000 

1,500 

2,640 

2,004 
1,992 


82,978 


400 


5,100 


18,948 


Carried  forward 


$11,136  $2,151,410 
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Brought  forward   $11,136  $2,151,410 

1  Assistant  Director,  Primary 

Schools  ....  $1,500  1,500 
3  Assistants,  Primary  Schools,  996  2,988 


Drawing: 

Director   $3,000 

Assistant  Director   2,508 

Master  Evening  Drawing  Schools  and 

Assistant   2,000 

3  Assistants   4,500 

Special  Teacher  English  High  School,  2,500 
Special  Teacher  Dorchester  High 

School   1,200 

Special  Teacher  Roxbury  High  School,  1,200 
Special  Teacher  West  Roxbury  High 

School   552 


Chemistry: 

Girls'  High  School,  Instructor      .       .  $1,620 

Girls'  High  School,  Laboratory  Assist- 
ant   936 

Roxbury  High  School,  Laboratory 
Assistant   804 

English  High  School,  2  Laboratory 
Assistants   1,000 


Physical  Training: 

Director   $3,000 

Assistant   2,280 


Vocal  and  Physical  Training  and  Reading: 
Girls'  Latin  School,  Instructor  .  .  $900 
Brighton  High  School,  "  .  .  700 
Girls'  High  School,  "  .  .  900 
Roxbury  High  School,  11  .  1,200 
Assistant  to  Roxbury  High  School  In- 
structor   500 

Military  Drill: 

Instructor       .       ...       .       .       .  $2,000 

Armorer   1,050 


Commercial  Branches: 

Brighton  High  School,  1  Instructor  .  $1,200 
Charlestown  High  School,  2  Instructors,  2,700 


15,624 


17,460 


4,360 


5,280 


4,200 


3,050 


Carried  forward  $3,900  $2,201,384 
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Brought  forward  

Commercial  Branches: 
Dorchester  High  School,  2  Instructors  . 
East  Boston  High  School,  1  Instructor, 
Girls'  High  School,  2  Instructors  . 
Roxbury  High  School,  1  Instructor 
West   Roxbury  High    School,   1  In- 
structor  

Special  Classes: 

2  Instructors,  at  §792 
Voice  Training.  6  months  . 
Vacation  Schools  .... 
Evening  High  School: 

Head-master,  22  weeks  . 

2  Assistants  in  charge.  6*3  evenings 

36  Assistants,  22  weeks  . 

Clerk  

Lectures  


Evening  Elementary  Schools: 
10  Principals,  22  weeks  . 
3       "  22  " 

12  First  Assistants,  22  weeks 
144  Assistants.  22  weeks 

Evening  Drawing  Schools: 

2  Masters,  69  evenings 

4  Principals,  69  " 
19  Assistants,  66  " 

3  14        66  " 

5  Curators. 

Total  for  Instructors  .... 

SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Superintendent  .... 
Six  Supervisors,  at  $3.7S0  . 
Clerks  to  Superintendent,  3 

Secretary  

Clerks  to  Secretary.  3 
Auditing  Clerk  .... 
Clerks  to  Auditing  Clerk,  2 
Assistant  in  Offices 
Messengers  in  Offices 
School-house  Agent  . 
Assistants  to  School-house  Agent 
21  Truant-officers 
City  Treasurer.  Custodian  . 

Total  for  Officers. 


$3,900  $2,201,384 

2.700 
L200 
2.400 
1,200 


1.500 
$1,584 


$1,100 
660 

15.840 
440 
100 


$5,500 
1,320 
3,300 

31.680 


$1,380 
2,208 
7.524 

990 
690 


$6,000 
22.680 
3.788 
3,300 
2.5S0 
3,300 
2.328 
744 
2.868 
3.300 
15.216 
29.900 
1.696 


12,900 

1,584 
900 
4,500 


18,140 


41,800 


12.792 


$2,294,000 


897.700 
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SALARIES  OF  JANITORS. 


High  Schools. 


Latin  aud  English  High: 

Girls1  Latin  . 

$960  00 

Engineer 

§2,100 

00 

Charlestown  High  . 

1,044  00 

Janitor,  Latin 

1,920 

00 

Dorchester  High 

780  00 

Janitor,  English 

East  Boston  High  . 

744  00 

High 

1,920 

00 

West  Roxbury  High, 

2,160  00 

Girls'  High: 

Hiast  Boston  High, 

Janitor 

2,220 

00 

South  Boston 

Janitor 

960 

00 

High,  Dorchester 

Mechanic  Arts  High: 

High,  new  build- 

Janitor 

1,992 

00 

ings,  estimated  . 

2,000  00 

Engineer 

1,080 

00 

South  Armory  (Drill 

Roxbury  High 

2,304 

00 

Hall)  . 

275  00 

Brighton  High 

1,620 

00 

Total  for  High  Schools  824,079  00 


Grammar  Schools. 


Bowdoin  . 

§1,440 

00 

Shurtleff  . 

§1,140  00 

Hugh  O'Brien 

1,404 

00 

Dudley  . 

1,116  00 

Christopher  Gibson, 

1,880 

00 

t  ~  ,  n 

Lowell 

1,104  00 

Henry  L.  Pierce 

1,380 

00 

D  wight  . 

1,080  00 

Mary  Hemenway  . 

1,380 

00 

Frothingham  . 

1,080  00 

Phillips  Brooks 

1,380 

00 

Harvard  . 

1,080  00 

Gilbert  Stuart 

1,320 

00 

Longfellow 

1,0S0  00 

John  A.  Andrew 

1,320 

00 

Roger  Clap 

1,080  00 

Rice 

1,320 

00 

Comins  . 

1,020  00 

Sherwin  . 

1,320 

00 

Lincoln  . 

1,020  00 

Bennett  and  Branch, 

1,296 

00 

Warren  . 

1,020  00 

Martin 

1,284 

00 

Dillaway . 

996  00 

Bowditch 

1,260 

00 

Hancock  . 

9S4  00 

Agassiz  . 

1,200 

00 

Adams 

960  00 

*  Chapman  ( in  Trin- 

Everett  . 

960  00 

ity  Baptist 

Phillips  . 

936  00 

Church) 

1,200 

00 

Franklin  . 

912  00 

Emerson 

1,200 

00 

Brimmer . 

900  00 

Lyman 

1,200 

00 

Edward  Everett 

900  00 

Prince 

1,200 

00 

Quincy  . 

900  00 

Hyde  . 

1,176 

00 

Norcross  . 

888  00 

Thomas  X.  Hart 

1,164 

00 

Bunker  Hill  . 

876  00 

Dearborn 

1,140 

00 

Eliot 

876  00 

Gaston 

1,140 

00 

Ware(branchof  Eliot) 

360  00 

Lawrence 

1,140 

00 

Winthrop 

876  00 

Lewis 

1,140 

00 

George  Putnam 

864  00 

*  Rebuilding;  part  of  the  classes  in  other  school  buildings. 
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nexes,  less  than 

Allston  Club-house 

$300  per  annum 

(branch  of  Wash- 

each . 

1,800  00 

ington  Allston)  . 

336  00 

Total  for  Grammar  Schools  .... 

864,732  00 

Primai"// 

Schools. 
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Capen 
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Stephen  M.  Weld  . 

720  00 

Florence-street 

480  00 
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Francis  Parkman 
Old  Agassiz 
Phineas  Bates 
Rutland-street 
Stoughton 
Walnut-street 
Old  Dorcheste 

High  . 
Winsliip  . 
Bunker  Hill-street 
Common-street 
Sumner-street(Dor 
Bailey-street  . 
George-street . 
Medford-street 
North  Harvard 

street  . 
Baldwin  . 


$480  00 
480  00 
480  00 
480  00 
480  00 
480  00 

444  00 
444  00 
432  00 
420  00 
420  00 
408  00 
408  00 
384  00 

384  00 
372  00 


Old  Mather  (Dor.) 
Bartlett-street 
Hillside  . 
Pormort . 
Cook 

Mt.  Vernon 

Emerson,   P  o  p  1  a 
street  . 

Williams . 

Tuckerman 

Tyler-street  . 

Amount  required  to 
pay  janitors  for 
fifty-rive  school 
buildings,  where 
the  salary  paid  is 
$300,  or  less,  per 
annum . 


Total  for  Primary  Schools  .... 

Special  and  Evening  Schools. 

Horace  Mann: 

1  Janitor  $780  00 

2  Janitors,  at  $300      .       .       .       .       600  00 

Manual  Training  Schools: 

Kenilworth  street,  1  janitor      .       .     $648  00 

3  Janitors,  at  less  than  $300      .       .       456  00 

Kindergartens  : 

7  Janitors,  $300  or  less  per  annum  . 
Evening  Schools: 

Evening  High,  1  janitor     .       .       .     $780  00 
Evening  Elementary  and  Branch  High 
Schools,  15  janitors,  less  than  $300 
per  annum   2,200  00 

Evening  Drawing  Schools: 

5   Janitors,   at  less  than  $300  per 
annum  


$372  00 
360  00 
360  00 
360  00 
348  00 
348  00 

336  00 
336  00 
324  00 
312  00 


11,035  00 
$63,235  00 

$1,380  00 

1,104  00 
1,252  00 


2,980  00 


450  00 


Total  for  Special  and  Evening  Schools,  $7, 1 66  00 

School  Committee  Rooms: 

1  Janitor  $1,548  00 

1  Janitor   840  00 

1  Janitor   300  00 

 $2,688  00 
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RECAPITULATION. 

High  Schools   $24,079  00 

Grammar  Schools   64,732  00 

Primary  Schools   63,235  00 

Special  and  Evening  Schools   7,166  00 

School  Committee  Rooms   2,688  00 

Estimate  for  additional  buildings  to  be  acquired, 
and  temporary  accommodations  that  may  be 

needed  during  the  year   1,800  00 

Cleaning  Company,  for  washing  floors  in  August,  or 
in  case  the  janitors  are  required  to  do  this  work, 
the  amount  that  may  be  needed  to  increase  sal- 
aries to  correspond   2,300  00 


Total  for  Janitors  $166,000  00 


Fuel  and  Gas. 

17,500  tons  of  coal,  at  $5.10  (including  weighing)     .  $89,250  00 

270  cords  of  wood  (including  splitting  and  housing),  3,200  00 

Gas  and  electric  lighting   14,550  00 


Total  for  Fuel  and  Gas  $107,000  00 


Supplies  and  Incidentals. 

Text-books,   reference    books,  and  exchange  of 

books      .   $55,000  00 

Books  for  supplementary  reading    ....  8,000  00 

Annual  festival   2,900  00 

Globes,  maps,  and  charts   1,500  00 

Music  expenses  :  instruments,  repairs,  and  covers  .  3,000  00 
Printing,  and  stock  used  for  same,  including  reports 

of  School  Committee  meetings      ....  8,500  00 
Philosophical,  chemical,  and  mathematical  appa- 
ratus and  supplies   5,300  00 

School  census   1,800  00 

Stationery,  drawing  materials,  and  record  books   .  29,000  00 

Commercial  course  in  High  Schools        .       .       .  2,600  00 

Diplomas,  blackboard  erasers,  etc   3,200  00 

Advertising   400  00 

Military  drill  :  arms,  repairs,  and  expenses  of  an- 
nual parade   1,000  00 

Removing  ashes  from  school-houses  and  snow  from 

yards   1,800  00 


Carried  forward  $124,000  00 
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Brought  forward  $124,000  00 

Flags  for  school-houses   500  00 

Janitors'  and  other  supplies   6,500  00 

Supplies  for  manual  training   9,000  00 

Materials  for  Kindergartens  (including  maid  ser- 
vice)   5.100  00 

Cost  of  -work  for  delivering  supplies,  including  sal- 
aries, expenses  of  teaming,  repairing  apparatus. 

etc   8,000  00 

Tuition  of  Boston  pupils  in  Brookline  schools       .  1,500  00 
Car  and  ferry  tickets,  Horace  Mann  School  (re- 
funded by  State)                                                       3,200  00 

Exhibit  at  Pan-American  Exposition,  Buffalo .       .  500  00 

Tuition  of  City  wards  boarding  in  sundry  cities  and 

towns  of  the  State  (see  Chapter  496,  Acts  of  1S9S),  5,000  00 

Travelling  expenses  of  Truant  Officers    .       .       .  600  00 

Materials  for  study  of  Natural  History,  including 

stereopticon  slides   1,000  00 

Vacation  school  supplies   500  00 

Carriage-hire   200  00 

Refreshments   1,500  00 

Miscellaneous,  including  sewing  materials,  team- 
ing, extra  labor,  postage,  car  and  ferry  tickets, 
printing  and  typesetting  in  Horace  Mann  School, 
extra  elerk-hire,  and  sundry  items       .       .       .  2,500  00 

Toilet  paper   3,000  00 


Total  for  Supplies  and  Incidentals    .       .       .      $172,600  00 


School-houses:  Repairs,  etc. 


Heating  apparatus  

§30.000 

00 

30.000 

00 

Mason-work,  paving,  and  drains  .... 

35.000 

00 

Whitening  and  tinting  

10,000 

00 

Painting  and  glazing  

25,000 

00 

New  furniture  and  repairs  of  old  .... 

42.000 

00 

Carpentry,  lumber,  and  hardware  .... 

40,000 

00 

Booting  and  gutters  

10,000 

00 

Ventilation        ...       .       .       .  . 

8,000 

00 

Blackboards  

7,000 

00 

Iron  and  wire  work  

2,000 

00 

Auxiliary  fire-alarm,  rental,  care,  and  fire  protec- 

00 

Locks  and  electric  bells  

3,000 

00 

Carried  forward  

$247,000 

00 
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Brought  forward  $247,000  00 

Cartage   1,000  00 

Gas  and  electric  light  fixtures   2,000  00 

Horse-hire,  keeping,  and  repairs     ....  1,500  00 

Disinfectants   1,000  00 

Printing,  stationery,  and  postage    ....  500  00 

Cleaning  vaults   2,000  00 

Flag-staffs   500  00 

Care  and  cleaning   500  00 

Miscellaneous   5,000  00 


Total  for  Repairs  and  Alterations  upon  School 

Buildings  $261,000  00 


Rents  and  Taxes  §49,000  00 


Recapitulation. 

Salaries  of  instructors   $2,294,000  00 

Salaries  of  officers   97,700  00 

Salaries  of  janitors   166,000  00 

Fuel  and  gas   107,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   172,600  00 

Repairs  and  alterations  upon  school  buildings       .  261,000  00 

Rents  and  taxes   49,000  00 


Total  department  expenses       ....   $3,147,300  00 


The  Board  of  Assessors,  in  accordance  with  the  Statutes,  has 
certified  that  the  average  taxable  valuation  of  the  city,  which 
forms  the  basis  for  computing  the  sum  allowed  the  School  Com- 
mittee for  the  present  financial  year,  amounts  to  -$1,041,435,605. 

Two  dollars  and  ninety  cents  upon  each  thousand  dollars  of  this 
valuation  amounts  to  $3,020,163.25,  and  to  this  sum  should  be 
added  the  unexpended  balance  for  the  financial  year  1900-1901  of 
$18,038.15,  an  excess  of  income  over  the  amount  estimated  for 
1900-1901  of  $4,732.03,  and  the  estimated  income  for  the  present 
year  1901-1902,  of  $40,000,  making  a  total  of  $3,082,933.43. 

This  is  the  total  legal  limit  which  the  School  Committee  can 
appropriate  or  contract  to  expend  for  running  expenses  for  the 
present  financial  year. 

Under  the  law,  $260,358.90  must  be  appropriated  for  repairs  and 
alterations  upon  school  buildings. 

The  estimated  cost  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  schools  is 
$64,366.57,  more  than  the  amount  available  under  the  Statute;  and 
the  appropriations  hereby  recommended  will  not  be  sufficient,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  committee,  to  carry  on  the  schools  under 
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existing  conditions.  Either  additional  money  must  be  provided, 
or  the  School  Board  must  take  such  action  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient  to  bring  the  expenditures  within  the  limit  of  the 
amount  appropriated. 

In  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the  Board  your  committee 
would  recommend  the  passage  of  the  following  orders  : 
For  the  Committee  on  Accounts, 

Ignatius  s.  Mcdonough, 

Chairman. 

No.  1.  Ordered,  That  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the 
School  Committee,  payable  during  the  financial  year  beginning 
February  1,  1901,  and  ending  January  31,  1902,  the  following  sums 


be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  stated  : 

Salaries  of  instructors   $2,255,000  00 

Salaries  of  officers   97,000  00 

Salaries  of  janitors   164,000  00 

Fuel  and  gas   104,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   162,533  43 

Kepairs  and  alterations  upon  school  buildings       .  260,400  00 

Rents  and  taxes   40,000  00 


Total  department  expenses       ....  $3,082,933  43 


No.  2.  Ordered,  That  the  Board  of  Assessors  be  notified  that 
the  School  Committee  has  appropriated,  under  Chapter  400  of  the 
Acts  of  1898,  the  sum  of  $3,082,933.43,  for  the  support  of  the 
public  schools  for  the  present  financial  year.  Of  this  amount, 
$3,020,163.25  should  be  included  by  their  Board  in  the  total 
amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation,  the  balance,  $62,770.18  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  following-named  sources:  Estimated  income  to  be 
received  during  the  year  ($40,000),  excess  of  income  in  1900- 
1901  over  the  amount  estimated  (14,732.03)  and  the  unexpended 
balance  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year  1900-1901  ($18,038.15). 

The  appropriation  as  stated  herein  was  made  by  the  School 
Committee  under  date  of  February  26,  1901,  and  approved  by  His 
Honor  the  Mayor  February  28,  1901. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  School  Committee: 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  respectfully 
submits  his  twenty-first  annual  report. 


STATISTICS. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  day 
schools  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January,  each  year : 


^  DAW                 -f  OAQ 

i»yy. 

lyoo. 

19U1. 

71,949  75,561 

77,464 

80,650 

82,197 

Normal  School: 

261  269 

261 

231 

189 

Latin  and  High  Schools 

4,574  4,871 

5,184 

5,411 

5,592 

Grammar  Schools  : 

35,886  37,240 

37,945 

39,439 

40,522 

Primary  Schools  : 
27,827  29,256 

30,187 

31,438 

31,438 

Kindergartens : 

3,401  3,925 

3,887 

4,205 

4,427 

Special  Classes : 

26 

29 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  day 
schools  during  the  five  months  ending  January  31, 
each  year  : 
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1897.      1898.       1899.       1900.  1901. 

71,640     75,095     77.246     80,330  82,091 

Xorinal  School: 

27-  202  314  261  214 

Latin  and  High  Schools  : 

4,667     '  5,025       5.400       5,615  5,800 

Grammar  Schools  : 

35,906     37,229     38,059     39,419  40,582 

Primary  Schools  : 

27.435     28,685     29,666     30,851  31,110 

Kindergartens  : 

3,354       3,864       3,807       4,163  4,359 

Special  Classes  : 

21  26 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  special 
schools  during  the  time  these  schools  were  in  session 
to  January  31.  each  year  : 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  : 

108         109         116         115  121 

Evening  High  : 

2,449       2.482       2,177       2,275  2,311 

Evening  Elementary  : 

3T3OS       3.413       2,887       3,338  3,679 

Evening  Drawing  : 

637         516         566         643  632 

Spectacle  Island  : 

25  23  16  18  18 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  was  made  a  brief 
statement  of  reasons  for  thinking  that  a  thorough 
reconstruction  of  the  high  school  course  of  study  was 
desirable.  This  statement  did  not  relate  to  the  two 
Latin  Schools,  the  sole  function  of  which  is  to  pre- 
pare boys  and  girls  for  college;  nor  to  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School,  which  has  a  course  of  study 
appropriate  to  the  special  purposes  of  that  school ; 
but  it  related  to  the  English  High,  the  Girls'  High, 
and  the  six  (soon  to  be  seven)  district  high  schools, 
which  have  a  course  of  study  supposed  to  afford  a 
good  general  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life.  It 
is  this  latter  course,  now  followed  by  three-fourths 
of  all  the  high  school  pupils  in  the  city,  which  is 
believed  to  call  for  a  thorough  reconstruction. 

The  main  question  for  consideration  is  whether 
this  course  does  or  does  not  afford  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  duties  of  life  that  can  be  offered  to  the 
boys  and  girls  whose  school  days  usually  end  with 
the  high  school.  If  it  does,  nothing  more  need  be 
said  or  done ;  if  it  does  not,  and  my  belief  is  that 
it  does  not,  then  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  propose 
a  better,  and  advocate  its  adoption. 

The  Superintendent  was  instructed  —  May  22, 1900, 
— to  report  to  the  School  Committee  at  its  next  meet- 
ing "a  revised  course  of  study  for  high  schools,  provid- 
ing that  all  the  studies  pursued  in  said  schools  may  be 
elective."  Such  a  course  was  prepared,  reported  to  the 
School  Committee,  at  the  next  meeting — June  12  — 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Courses  of  Study  and 
Text  Books.    By  this  committee  it  was  referred  to  the 
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Board  of  Supervisors,  which  board  has  suggested  that, 
in  view  of  the  experiments  now  going  on  in  several 
high  schools,  further  time  is  necessary  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  whole  subject  in  the  light  of  the  results  of 
these  experiments. 

So  matters  rest  for  the  present.  Action  has  been 
put  off,  but  discussion  continues.  It  may,  therefore, 
not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  carry  on  my  part  of  the 
discussion  through  the  pages  of  this  report. 

I  wish  to  describe,  with  some  care,  the  features  of 
such  a  system  of  elective  studies  as  is  believed  to  be 
best  suited  to  the  high  schools  of  this  city  at  the  pres- 
ent time ;  to  explain  how  it  may  be  expected  to  work ; 
to  show  how  certain  anticipated  difficulties  can  be 
avoided  or  overcome;  to  answer  objections ;  and  to  point 
out  important  advantages  that  elective  studies  will 
offer.  And,  by  way  of  preface,  I  wish  to  explain, 
historically,  how  the  high  schools  in  the  process  of  their 
development  have  come  into  the  situation  from  the 
evils  of  which  they  now  ought  to  be  delivered. 

RETROSPECT. 

If  we  go  far  enough  back  in  the  history  of  non- 
classical  high  schools,  we  find  a  time  when  the  studies 
were  few,  and  these  were  more  thoroughly  mastered  than 
they  are  at  present.  Lessons  in  each  study,  instead  of 
coming  two  or  three  times  a  week,  came  every  day ; 
and  a  year's  work  in  a  given  study  covered  more  ground 
and  meant  greater  acquisition  than  it  does  now.  The 
curriculum  was  a  uniform  one.  All  the  studies  were 
required  of  all  the  pupils.  There  were  no  options. 
The  theory  was  that  the  educational  wants  of  all  pupils 
were  the  same,  and  were  to  be  supplied  from  the  same 
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sources  and  in  the  same  way.  Individuality  was  ig- 
nored; the  adaptation  of  instruction  to  the  various 
probable  future  occupations  of  different  groups  of  pupils 
was  little  thought  of ;  but  the  ruling  idea  was  that  of 
one  good  course  of  mental  gymnastics  in  a  few  studies 
for  all  pupils  alike.  The  same  idea  prevailed  at  that 
time  also  in  relation  to  education  in  classical  schools 
and  in  colleges. 

Gradually  this  idea  lost  its  hold.  The  feeling  grew 
that  the  old  courses  of  study  were  narrow.  They  failed 
to  recognize  the  existence  or  the  educational  value  of 
large  fields  of  modern  knowledge  in  literature,  science, 
and  art.  An  "enrichment"  of  the  old  courses  was 
called  for,  and  efforts  were  made  to  meet  this  demand 
by  crowding  into  the  curriculum,  one  after  another,  va- 
rious new  branches  of  study.  The  curriculum  thus  en- 
riched was  believed  to  appeal  to  a  wider  range  of 
intellectual  interests  and,  consequently,  to  afford  a  more 
symmetrical  mental  development  as  well  as  to  furnish  a 
more  useful  fund  of  information.  The  idea  of  disci- 
pline or  mental  gymnastics  had  lost  much  of  its  promi- 
nence, but  that  of  one  uniform  course  of  study  still 
held  its  ground.  It  was  thought  that  whatever  studies 
were  offered  to  any  pupils  ought  to  be  required  of  all, 
for  if  good  for  one  they  must  be  good  for  another. 
When,  for  example,  chemistry  was  introduced  because 
of  its  obvious  usefulness  to  many  pupils,  all  were 
obliged  to  take  it,  and  the  older  studies  were  cut  down 
to  make  room  for  it.  In  the  same  way,  also,  experi- 
mental physics,  additional  foreign  languages,  botany, 
zo  logy,  physiology,  mineralogy,  and  other  studies,  some, 
or  all  of  them,  were  crowded  into  the  curriculum. 
Meanwhile  the  time  available  for  these  and  the  older 
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studies  was  shortened  by  the  hours  set  aside  for  draw- 
ing, music,  gymnastics,  and  military  drill,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  school  time. 

No  wonder  the  curriculum  thus  enriched  was  soon 
complained  of  as  being  overcrowded,  confused,  super- 
ficial, and  ineffective.  Xo  one  study  could  be  pur- 
sued beyond  the  elementary  stage,  or  to  the  point 
of  realizing  from  it  any  large  educational  value. 
The  best  pupils  came  out  of  school  with  some  knowl- 
edge of  many  things,  but  knowing  nothing  thoroughly. 
The  discipline  of  the  old  narrow  curriculum  was  gone, 
and  in  its  place  the  new  curriculum  offered  miscel- 
laneous information. 

But  even  the  new  curriculum  might  have  been 
defended,  if  it  could  be  shown  to  have  been  con- 
structed on  any  rational  theory  of  the  human  mind 
and  its  development  or  to  have  been  animated  by 
any  one  definite  practical  purpose.  But  there  was  a 
confusion  of  purposes  and  no  settled  theory.  Piece- 
meal legislation  with  no  single  and  consistent  aim 
has  gradually  piled  up  that  rather  unsystematic 
agglomeration  of  studies  now  bearing  the  name  of 
a  "  Course  of  Study  for  the  High  Schools "  of  this 
city. 

This  course  owes  its  present  form  to  an  attempt  to 
bring  the  English  High,  the  Girls'  High,  and  all  the 
district  High  Schools  upon  one  uniform  course  of 
work.  The  theory  was  that  the  educational  wants 
of  the  pupils  in  all  these  different  schools  were  or 
ought  to  be  the  same.  But  the  facts  were  against 
the  theory.  The  educational  wants  of  the  pupils  in 
different  schools  and  even  of  different  groups  of 
pupils  in  the  same  school  were  not  the  same,  but 
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quite  different.  Girls  looking  forward  to  teaching  as 
their  future  occupation  and  boys  to  mercantile  pur- 
suits needed  different  studies.  This  need  made  itself 
felt,  and  so  a  few  options  were  made  necessary. 
There  was  an  option  allowed  in  the  second  year 
between  zoology  and  bookkeeping,  the  girls  general]}* 
taking  the  former  and  the  boys  the  latter.  A  simi- 
lar  option  was  allowed  in  the  third  year  between 
drawing  and  mathematics.  Again,  three  foreign  lan- 
guages were  too  many  for  a  three-year  required  course, 
even  with  a  maximum  time  allotment  of  four  hours 
a  week.  Hence  pupils  were  allowed  to  take  but  one 
or  at  most  two  foreign  languages  during  then-  course, 
one  of  these  to  be  studied  at  least  two  years. 

Another  minor  variation  was  permitted  in  the 
division  of  time  between  foreign  language  and  mathe- 
matics, one  hour  a  week  being  added  to  the  mini- 
mum time  of  either  at  the  option  of  the  head-master 
of  each  school. 

Thus  to  a  limited  extent  and  in  a  very  guarded 
way  has  the  elective  principle  been  admitted  in  our 
present  course  of  study ;  but  this  admission,  having 
been  forced  by  practical  exigencies  rather  than  by 
theoretical  considerations,  has  scarcely  affected  the 
general  character  of  the  course.  It  is  still,  in  the 
main,  a  uniform  required  course,  embracing  too  many 
studies  for  the  best  results,  and  yet  lacking  in  that 
breadth,  proportion,  and  balance  which  are  so  pleasing 
to  the  theorists  who  frame  courses  of  study  on 
paper. 

The  last  piece  of  legislation  affecting  our  present 
course  of  study  in  high  schools  established  the  so- 
called  commercial  course.    This  came  in  response  to 
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a  large  and  urgent  demand  for  more  commercial  in- 
struction. Although  in  some  measure  responsible  for 
the  shape  this  legislation  took,  I  do  not  hesitate  now 
to  declare  it  an  unsatisfactory  piece  of  work.  This 
present  commercial  course  of  study  is  at  best  but  a 
temporary  makeshift,  which  ought  soon  to  be  replaced 
by  something  better.  It  was  constructed  by  taking 
the  first  two  years  of  the  regular  course,  cutting  out 
all  the  foreign  languages  and  all  the  algebra  and  ge- 
ometry, and  filling  their  places  with  phonography, 
typewriting,  commercial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  com- 
mercial geography,  and  the  elements  of  mercantile 
law.  These  studies  combined  with  the  remaining 
studies  of  the  regular  course,  English  language,  his- 
tory (ancient  and  mediaeval),  botany,  zoology,  physi- 
ology, and  drawing  constitute  the  present  so-called 
commercial  course. 

This  particular  combination  of  studies  has  little  to 
recommend  it  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  and 
in  practice  it  has  been  found  ill-suited  to  the  wants 
of  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  pupils.  One  may 
readily  understand  that  commercial  pupils  would  find 
a  foreign  language  or  algebra  and  geometry  more  ser- 
viceable adjuncts  to  their  commercial  studies  than 
ancient  history,  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  or  draw- 
ing. At  all  events,  it  would  be  well  to  offer  them  a 
choice.  With  the  advice  of  parents  and  teachers  many 
of  them  doubtless  would  make  a  selection  of  studies 
better  suited  to  their  personal  needs  than  is  offered 
them  by  the  present  commercial  course. 

The  next  piece  of  legislation  relative  to  high  school 
studies  that  may  suggest  itself  is  the  establishment 
of  courses  in  household  and  industrial  science  and  arts 
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for  girls.  Whether  such  courses  would  better  be  pro- 
vided for  in  a  separate  high  school  or  in  connection 
with  existing  high  schools  is  a  debatable  question,  but 
either  method  would  be  feasible.  In  former  reports 
I  have  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
high  school,  which  should  be  for  girls  what  the  Me- 
chanic Arts  High  School  is  for  boys.  At  the  same  time 
I  am  persuaded  that,  if  good  courses  in  household 
and  industrial  science  and  arts  were  offered  as  elect- 
ives  in  the  existing  high  schools,  the  same  practi- 
cal results  could  be  secured.  The  addition  of  such 
electives  would  be  an  easy  matter  if  the  general  sys- 
tem of  elective  studies  which  I  now  advocate  should 
be  adopted. 

Finally  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  course  of 
study  published  in  the  official  document  is  not  the 
course  actually  followed  in  most  of  the  high  schools 
at  the  present  time.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  no 
two  high  schools  are  now  pursuing  exactly  the  same 
course.  Experiments  are  going  on ;  and  there  is  high 
authority  for  the  dictum  that  "  experiments  in  edu- 
cation never  go  backwards."  These  experiments  con- 
sist in  various  substitutions  or  rearrangements  of 
studies  and  reallotments  of  time  asked  for  by  the 
head  masters  and  granted  by  the  proper  authorities 
from  time  to  time  during  recent  years  to  meet  cer- 
tain educational  wants  that  have  made  themselves 
felt. 

The  efforts  of  the  head-masters  are  animated  by  a 
desire  to  make  their  several  schools  as  serviceable  as 
possible  to  the  community,  and  so  they  feel  the 
necessity  for  a  larger  liberty  of  action  than  the  present 
fixed  course  of  study  allows.    The  departures  from  this 
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course  which  have  been  allowed  by  way  of  experi- 
ment rest  upon  good  reasons  in  each  case,  and  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  concessions  to  the  whims  and 
fancies  of  teachers  or  of  parents.  Rather  do  they 
indicate  a  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
fixed  course  of  study  itself,  having  served  us  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  has  now  outlived  its  usefulness, 
and  ought  to  make  way  for  something  better. 

Thus  we  come  to  our  main  question :  How  shall 
our  high  school  courses  of  study  be  reconstructed  so 
as  to  render  them  in  the  highest  decree  serviceable 
to  the  community  ?  From  the  discussion  of  this 
question  which  has  been  going  on  in  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  country,  have  emerged  two  plans.  One 
plan  is  to  classify  the  educational  needs  of  all  pupils, 
frame  a  course  of  study  to  meet  each  class  of  needs, 
and  offer  a  choice  between  these  courses.  The  other 
plan  is  to  draw  up  a  list  of  studies  covering  the  needs 
of  all  pupils,  and  to  permit  pupils  to  group  themselves 
according  to  their  needs  by  choosing,  under  advice, 
the  particular  studies  they  will  take  from  the  author- 
ized list.  As  a  matter  of  legislation  resulting  in  an 
otficial  course  of  study.  I  much  prefer  the  latter  of 
these  plans,  for  reasons  which  I  hope  to  make  clear 
in  the  following  discussion.  And  I  hope  further  to 
show  that  the  peculiar  advantages  claimed  for  the 
former  plan  can  be  quite  easily  secured  under  the 
latter.  * 

A  SYSTEM  OF  ELECTIVE  STUDIES. 

The  system  I  have  to  propose  is  constructed  by 
taking  the  studies  of  the  present  high  school  course, 
including  the  commercial  branches  and  adding  a  few 
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others,  arranging  these  in  four  lists  corresponding  to 
the  four  years  a  pupil  may  be  supposed  to  spend  in 
school,  and  assigning  the  conditions  under  which  the 
studies  in  each  list  are  open  to  choice. 

The  list  of  studies  open  to  choice  the  first  year  is 
the  following : 

English  I,  History  I,  Latin  I,  French  I,  German  I.  Alge- 
bra I,  Geometry  I.  Biology  I,  Drawing  I.  Bookkeeping  I. 
Phonography  and  Typewriting  I.  Household  Science  and 
Arts. 

Each  of  these  studies  would  be  given  three,  four, 
or  five  hours  a  week  as  provided  in  the  program  of 
each  school.  A  pupil  doing  full  work,  which  is 
usually  reckoned  as  fifteen  hours  a  week,  could  take 
but  five,  four,  or  three  of  these  studies  the  first 
year.  But  all  studies  not  taken  the  first  year  would 
still  be  open  to  choice  the  second  year  in  addition 
to  the  studies  of  the  second  year's  list. 

In  the  same  way  studies  not  taken  in  the  second 
year  would  be  left  open  to  choice  the  third  and  the 
fourth  years.  This  arrangement  enables  pupils  to 
take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  instruction  offered 
by  the  schools,  though  no  one  pupil  would  ever  take 
all  the  studies.  For  example,  pupils  wishing  to  take 
the  whole  mathematical  instruction  offered  would, 
nevertheless,  find  it  inconvenient  to  take  both  algebra 
and  geometry  the  first  year,  and  so  would  reserve  one 
of  these  studies  for  their  second  year.  Again,  a  pupil 
wishing  to  take  all  the  foreign  languages  would  not  be 
likely  to  begin  all  three  of  them  in  his  first  year,  but 
would  postpone  one  or  two  of  them  to  his  second  or 
third  year.  Still,  all  the  studies  in  the  first  list  are 
suitable  for  beginners. 
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The  Roman  numerals  I,  II,  III,  IV,  appended  to 
the  name  of  a  study  in  the  above  and  subsequent 
lists,  indicate  the  first,  the  second,  the  third,  or  the 
fourth  year's  work  in  that  study.  No  study  is 
open  to  choice  until  the  pupil  has  reached  the  year 
corresponding  to  the  list  in  which  the  name  of  that 
study  first  occurs.  Thus  neither  Chemistry  I  nor 
Physics  I  can  be  taken  before  the  second  year; 
other  studies  cannot  be  taken  before  the  third  year, 
and  still  others  not  before  the  fourth  year.  More- 
over in  general,  no  study  is  open  to  choice  until  the 
studies  that  afford  the  necessary  preparation  for  it 
have  been  completed. 

Returning  to  the  list  for  the  first  year,  a  few 
remarks  ma}7  indicate  the  kind  of  work  called  for 
in  each  study. 

English  I  is  a  study  both  of  literature  and  lan- 
guage. A  beginning  is  made  in  the  study  of  English 
classic  authors ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  English 
language  itself  is  studied  analytically  (grammar)  and 
synthetically  (composition).  The  importance  of  this 
kind  of  study  has  long  been  recognized.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  significant  fact  that  when  the  English  High 
School  was  established  eighty  years  ago  the  name 
"  English  Classical  School "  was  given  it  as  expres- 
sive of  its  main  purpose,  namely,  to  use  English 
classics  as  a  basis  for  education,  just  as  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  were  used  in  older  schools.  This  idea 
has  been  crowded  out  of  view  at  times  by  the 
interest  taken  in  other  studies,  but  it  has  never  lost 
its  hold  on  thoughtful  teachers.  With  excellent 
teaching,  English  can  easily  be  made  the  most  use- 
ful and  popular  elective  study  in  the  list. 
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History  I  is  Ancient  History,  chiefly  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Roman 
Empire  A.D.  476. 

Latin  I.  French  I,  and  German  I  are  each  the 
work  usually  done  by  a  beginner  in  one  year. 

Algebra  I  is  the  elementary  work  usually  done 
in  one  year  carried  far  enough  to  include  quadratic 
equations. 

Geometry  I  is  plane  geometry.  This  study  is 
not  usually  placed  in  the  first  year  of  a  course;  but 
there  are  teachers  (and  I  happen  to  be  one  of  these) 
whose  experience  has  taught  them  that  geometry, 
demonstrative  geometry,  properly  taught  is  even  a 
better  subject  than  algebra  for  the  first  year  in  a 
high  school.  However  this  may  be,  teachers  who  do 
not  hold  this  opinion  will  be  likely  to  advise  their 
pupils  to  put  off  geometry  till  the  second  year,  and 
this  course  of  study  intentionally  offers  no  obstacle 
to  their  doing  so. 

Biology  I  consists  of  botany  and  zoology  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  year,  the  supply  of  material  for 
laboratory  work  being  somewhat  dependent  on  the 
seasons.  These  studies  should  be  given  an  amount 
of  time  and  a  relative  standing  among  the  other 
studies  commensurate  with  their  importance,  and 
this  the  present  course  of  study  fails  to  do. 

Drawing  I.  This  study  is  at  present  given  two 
hours  a  week  —  too  little  time  for  those  pupils  who 
are  really  interested  in  it  and  too  mnch  for  those 
whose  main  interest  lies  elsewhere.  Those  who  elect 
drawing  should  be  allowed  to  sj>end  four  hours  a 
week  upon  it.  Thus  the  time  spent  on  drawing  by 
those   who  took   it   would   be   doubled,   and  their 
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acquirements  greatly  enlarged.  Among  the  desirable 
results  of  this  arrangement  may  be  pointed  out  the 
possibility  of  training,  in  the  high  schools  and  the 
city  normal  school  combined,  competent  teachers  of 
drawing  for  the  grammar  and  primary  grades.  Tech- 
nical instruction  four  hours  a  week  for  four  years 
in  the  high  school,  followed  in  the  normal  school  by 
proper  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching,  ought  to 
provide  competent  teachers  of  drawing  for  the  grades. 
But  this  amount  of  instruction  cannot  be  given  under 
the  present  course  of  study. 

Bookkeeping  I.  Besides  bookkeeping  proper,  the 
first  year's  instruction  under  this  title  includes  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  penmanship  and  commercial 
forms. 

Phonography  and  Typewriting  I  stands  for 
the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  in  these  subjects 
with  ample  time  allowance.  The  time  required  for 
practice  with  the  typewriting  machines,  being  con- 
siderable, might  be  found  in  part  outside  the  regular 
school  hours. 

The  last  two  electives  above  remarked  upon,  being 
specially  commercial  ones,  would  probably  both  be 
taken  by  the  same  group  of  pupils,  called  the  com- 
mercial pupils,  who  would  also  probably  all  take 
English  in  addition.  For  a  fourth  study,  mathe- 
matics or  a  foreign  language  would  be  recommended. 
As  already  pointed  out,  such  a  recommendation  is  not 
permitted  by  the  present  course  of  study. 

The  title  Household  Science  and  Arts  is  added  to 
show  where  the  branches  of  this  subject  would  be  added 
if  they  should  be  authorized  as  electives  at  some  future 
time. 
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The  second  years  list  is  the  following: 
English  EE,  History  II.  Latin  II.  French  II,  German  II. 
Algebra  II.  Geometry  II.  Chemistry  I.  Physics  I,  Biology  II, 
Drawing  IT.  Bookkeeping  IT.  Phonography  and  Typewriting 
II.  Commercial  Geography  and  Mercantile  Law.  Household 
Science  and  Arts. 

Any  study  in  the  first  year's  list  not  already  taken  or  not 
successfully  completed  may  be  taken  this  year. 

These  studies  bein^r  mostly  in  continuation  of  the 
same  studies  named  in  the  first  year's  list  call  for 
little  remark. 

English  II  continues  the  study  of  the  classics  of 
the  language,  grammar  gives  place  to  the  beginnings 
of  rhetoric,  and  the  practice  of  composition  is  still 
carried  on. 

History  II  means  Mediaeval  History  and  early 
Modern  History,  to  the  end.  say.  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Algebra  n  embraces  not  only  the  topics  usually 
placed  after  quadratic  equations  in  the  text-books 
but  a  treatment  of  earlier  topics  by  advanced  methods. 

Chemistry  I  and  Physics  I  are  both  placed  in 
this  list,  because  some  pupils  would  wish  to  begin 
one  and  some  the  other  in  the  second  year.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  many  would  wish  to  begin 
both,  and  it  might  be  inconvenient  for  some  schools 
to  offer  both  studies  the  same  year.  In  such  cases 
one  or  the  other  would  be  put  off  till  the  third  year: 
indeed  both  could  be  put  off,  one  to  the  third  and 
the  other  to  the  fourth  year  —  such  is  the  ransje  of 
accommodation  given  by  this  course  of  study.  Under 
the  present  course  both  chemistry  and  physics  must 
be  taken  the  same  year  and  by  all  the  pupils.  There 
may  be  a  few  pupils  for  whom  this  great  amount  of 
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science  in  one  year  is  not  too  much,  but  for  the 
great  majority  it  is  excessive  and  repulsive. 

Biology  II  completes  the  study  of  botany  and 
zoology,  and  affords  the  only  suitable  preparation  for 
the  physiology  of  the  third  year. 

Commercial  Geography  and  Mercantile  Law 
are  two  subjects  which  have  nothing  in  common; 
but  for  convenience  they  are  both  admitted  to  share 
time  given  to  one  elective  study.  The  character  and 
scope  of  the  instruction  in  mercantile  law  which  is 
suitable  for  high  schools  are  well  determined  and  set 
forth  in  text-books ;  but  commercial  geography  is  not 
now  such  a  substantial  matter  of  instruction  in  this 
country  as  it  is  in  European  commercial  schools  or  as 
it  doubtless  soon  will  become  with  us,  in  the  acceler- 
ating development  of  our  foreign  commercial  relations. 
Here  is  an  inviting  field  for  enterprising  teachers,  authors 
and  publishers. 

The  third  year's  list  is  the  following: 

English  III,  History  III,  Civil  Government,  Latin  III, 
French  III.  German  III,  Spanish  I.  Trigonometry,  Descriptive 
Geometry.  Chemi-try  II.  Physics  II,  Physiology,  Drawing  III, 
Phonography  and  Typewriting  III.  Household  Science  and 
Arts. 

Any  study  in  the  earlier  lists  not  already  taken  or  successfully 
completed  may  be  taken  this  year. 

English  III  continues  the  study  of  literature, 
rhetoric  and  composition  as  before.  Pupils  preparing 
for  college  —  and  there  are  a  few  of  these  now  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  non-classical  high  schools  — 
read  the  authors  prescribed  by  the  colleges  for  that 
purpose. 

History  III  is  Modern  History  from  the  beginning, 
say,  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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Civil  Government  means  a  study  of  the  principles 
of  civil  government  as  illustrated  both  in  their  historic 
development  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  their  present  application  more  especially  in  the 
United  States. 

Spanish  I  is  placed  here  in  recognition  of  the 
demand  which  is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  for 
instruction  in  that  language.  Experience  may  here- 
after suggest  placing  it  in  the  second  year. 

Trigonometry  and  Descriptive  Geometry  are 
subjects  which  do  not  require  much  time  in  high 
schools.  Two  hours  a  week  for  a  year  or  four  hours 
for  half  a  year  would  be  ample  for  either  of  them. 
The  other  studies  call  for  no  special  remark. 

The  fourth  years  list  is  the  following: 

English  IV,  History  TV,  Latin*  IV,  Spanish  II,  Economics, 
Physical  Geography.  Astronomy,  Drawing  IV. 

Any  study  in  the  preceding  lists  not  already  taken  or  success- 
fully completed  may  be  taken  this  year. 

English  IV  is  a  study  of  the  history  and  forma- 
tion of  the  English  language  and  of  specimens  of  the 
earlier  literature.  Chaucer. 

Historv  IV  is  proposed  to  be  the  political  history 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution. 

Latin  IV  offers  an  opportunity  to  complete  prepara- 
tion for  college  in  that  language. 

Economics  is  only  the  elementary  definitions  and 
principles  of  the  science  with  such  illustrations  as  are 
appropriate  to  a  first  reading  of  the  subject  in  high 
schools. 

Physical  Geography  and  Astronomy  stand  for 
that  thorough  mastering  of  these  subjects  which  is 
possible  only  after  the  science  or  the  mathematics  of 
the  preceding  three  years  has  been  studied. 
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It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  many  of  the  pupils 
who  spend  four  years  in  the  high  school  are  likely  to 
spend  much  of  their  time  the  last  year  upon  studies  set 
down  in  the  first  three  lists,  so  that  the  fourth  list  is 
likely  to  be  little  used.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  all 
the  new  studies  here  suggested  can  be  adequately  pro- 
vided for  in  all  the  schools.  This  limitation  might 
lead  some  boys  and  girls  to  transfer  themselves  from 
the  district  to  the  central  high  schools  for  their  last 
year. 

The  only  matters  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
scheme  of  work  are  Moral  Training,  Physical  Training, 
and  Music.  These  it  is  proposed  to  provide  for  in  the 
same  way  that  they  are  provided  for  in  the  first  three 
years  of  the  present  course  of  study. 

The  formal  instruction  in  morals  and  manners  is 
given  to  all  pupils  in  the  time  assigned  to  the  "  open- 
ing exercises.''  Moral  training  results  from  the 
whole  life  and  tone  of  the  school.  It  is  going  on  at 
all  times  while  teacher  and  pupils  are  working 
together. 

Physical  Training  takes  two  hours  a  week,  in 
each  of  the  first  three  years,  and  consists  of  gymnastics 
for  girls  and  gymnastics  and  military  drills  for  boys. 
It  is  required  of  all  pupils  alike. 

Closely  connected  with  physical  training  is  the  im- 
portant matter  of  Hygiene,  in  which  all  pupils  should 
receive  proper  instruction.  It  is  proposed  to  devote, 
in  each  of  the  first  three  years,  one  hour  a  week,  for  as 
many  weeks  as  may  be  necessary,  to  instruction  in  the 
laws  of  life  and  health.  This  instruction  includes  not 
only  sound  advice  with  regard  to  diet,  exercise,  sleep, 
ventilation,  dress,  regular  hours,  etc.,  with  the  reason 
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therefor,  but  also  the  "  special  instruction  as  to  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics 
on  the  human  system"  which  is  by  law  required  to 
be  given  in  all  public  schools.  A  course  of  ten  or 
twelve  interesting  lectures  each  year  with  examina- 
tions thereupon  would  secure  proper  attention  to  this 
subject. 

Music  continues  to  be  as  heretofore  an  elective  study. 
Pupils  not  joining  the  singing  classes  are  required  to 
give  one  hour  a  week  to  some  other  study.  This 
other  study  might  well  be  reading  or  declamation  — 
two  old-fashioned  studies  now  much  neglected.  Or 
the  extra  hours  could  be  added  to  the  fifteen  regularly 
required  for  a  week's  work  in  the  other  elective  studies, 
and  thus  it  would  become  easy  to  take  four  electives 
of  four  hours  each  —  a  combination  which  might  be 
quite  necessary  for  some  groups  of  pupils.  In  any  case, 
the  work  done  in  music  or  in  any  substitute  for  music 
would  count  for  as  much  as  the  work  done  one  hour  a 
week  in  any  other  elective  study.  But  pupils  who  sub- 
stitute some  other  study  for  music  a^e  not  necessarily 
shut  out  of  the  singing  classes.  If  the  time  table  per- 
mits they  can  take  music  as  an  extra,  and  are  likely  to 
do  so  for  the  mere  enjoyment  of  it,  if  it  is  well  taught. 

RULES  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  system  of  studies  above-described  can  be  ad- 
ministered only  by  observing  certain  conditions  and 
limitations  which  are  best  expressed  in  the  form  of 
rules.  The  more  important  of  these,  with  comments 
on  some  of  them,  follow. 

1.  The  High-  Schools  are  in  session  five  hours  a 
day  for  five  days  in  the  week.    The  session  begins 
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at  nine  and  ends  at  two  o'clock.  But  class  exercises 
may  be  held  from  two  o'clock  to  three  or  from  three 
to  four,  provided  no  pupils  are  thereby  required  to 
attend  school  more  than  five  hours  daily,  and  pro- 
vided also  satisfactory  arrangements  for  lunch  can 
be  made. 

2.  Of  the  five  hours  a  day,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
is  given  to  opening  exercises,  and  half  an  hour  to 
recess.  The  rest  of  the  time  is  divided  into  five 
periods,  called  hours  program  hours),  of  about  fifty 
minutes  each. 

3.  Of  the  twenty-five  hours  in  a  week,  two  are 
required  to  be  given  to  gymnastics  or  military  drill, 
one  to  music  or  to  some  study  substituted  for  music, 
and  one,  for  a  part  of  the  year,  to  hygiene,  including 
the  special  instruction  required  by  law. 

4.  Of  the  remaining  hours,  fifteen,  or  in  some 
cases  by  permission  sixteen,  are  given  to  studies 
chosen  from  the  lists  of  elective  studies,  and  the  others 
are  called  study  hours. 

5.  In  the  fourth  year,  gymnastics,  military  drill, 
hygiene,  and  music  being  no  longer  required  the 
regular  amount  of  work  in  elective  studies  is  twenty 
hours. 

6.  A  pupil  may  be  permitted  or  may  be  required, 
for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  parent  or  guardian 
and  to  the  head-master,  to  take  less  than  the  full 
amount  of  work  in  elective  studies,  and  this  reduc- 
tion may  be  made  at  any  time  in  the  school  year. 

7.  A  pupil  of  good  health  and  ability  may  for 
good  reasons  be  permitted  to  take  more  than  the 
full  amount  of  work  in  the  elective  studies. 

The  last  two  rules  permit  a  most  wholesome  inno- 
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vation  upon  the  prevailing  practice  of  requiring  the 
same  amount  of  work  of  all  pupils. 

There  are  many  pupils  whose  health  or  ability 
does  not  permit  them  to  undertake  full  work  safely, 
and  yet  they  ought  not  to  cease  work  altogether. 
They  ought  not  to  feel  obliged  to  leave  school  merely 
because  fifteen  hours'  work  is  too  much,  when  they 
could  do  twelve,  nine,  or  even  six  hours'  work  well. 
Let  such  take  fewer  electives  each  year  and  spend 
one  or  two  more  years  in  school ;  and  let  them  mean- 
while be  regarded  as  in  good  and  regular  standing, 
although  taking  fewer  studies,  and  not  set  apart  as 
"specials"  in  a  class  enjoying  somewhat  inferior  con- 
sideration. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  pupils  who 
may  safely  be  permitted  to  do  three  or  four  hours 
of  extra  work,  and  may  desire  to  do  it  in  order  to 
make  up  for  deficiencies  in  their  past  record  or  for 
other  purposes.  These  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

8.  Classes  are  not  organized  for  less  than  fifteen 
pupils  choosing  an  elective  study,  nor  continued  after 
the  number  in  the  class  has  fallen  below  ten.  The 
members  of  a  class  so  discontinued  are  permitted  to 
join  other  classes  or  to  resort  to  other  schools. 

9.  A  change  from  one  elective  study  to  another  is 
not  permitted  after  the  end  of  September  except 
when  such  a  change  is  made  necessary  by  the  dis- 
continuance of  a  class. 

10.  Pupils  who  intend  to  enter  the  Boston  Nor- 
mal School  make  their  choice  of  elective  studies  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
that  school.  Pupils  desiring  to  prepare  for  college  or 
other  higher  institution  of  learning  are  advised  as 
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to  their  choice  of  studies  by  the  head-master  and 
teachers  of  their  respective  high  schools. 

11.  Copies  of  the  Course  of  Study  for  High  Schools, 
together  with  such  suggestions  as  to  the  choice  of 
studies  as  may  be  useful  to  pupils  intending  to  enter 
the  high  school  and  to  their  parents  and  friends,  are 
distributed  annually  in  the  month  of  April  to  all 
members  of  the  graduating  classes  of  the  grammar 
schools. 

12.  Diplomas  are  granted  for  quantity  and  quality 
of  work,  represented  as  follows : 

(1.)  The  amount  of  work  represented  by  one  hour  a 
week  for  one  year  in  any  elective  study  or  exercise 
counts  as  one  point  towards  winning  a  diploma.  For 
gymnastics  or  military  drill  three  points,  for  music  or 
the  study  substituted  for  music  one  point,  and  for 
hygiene  one  point  are  allowed  for  each  of  the  first 
three  years. 

(2.)  The  number  of  hours  a  week,  or  diploma  points, 
assigned  to  each  elective  study  is  three,  four  or  five,  as 
determined  by  the  head-masters,  each  for  his  own  school, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

(3.)  The  points  assigned  to  each  study  or  exercise 
are  all  won  or  all  lost  on  the  whole  year's  record  of  reci- 
tations and  examinations  in  that  study  or  exercise,  and 
the  standard  used  for  determining  whether  this  record 
be  satisfactory  or  otherwise  is  such  as  has  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

(4.)  A  full  year's  work  is  credited  with  twenty 
points,  five  for  required  exercises  and  fifteen  for  elective 
studies  in  each  of  the  first  three  years,  and  twenty  for 
elective  studies  in  the  fourth  year. 

(5.)    The  First  Diploma  is  awarded  to  pupils  who 
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have  won  sixty  points,  which  usually  requires  three 
years'  attendance  at  school ;  and  the  Second  Diploma  is 
awarded  for  eighty  points. 

13.  Certificates  of  proficiency  in  each  study  are 
given  to  pupils  whose  year's  record  in  that  study  has 
been  satisfactory.  These  certificates  show  the  number 
of  diploma  points  credited  on  account  of  such  record. 

14.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing  on 
their  passing  examinations  in  one  or  more  elective 
studies,  and  receiving  certificates  of  proficiency  there- 
for. 

The  great  advantage  that  may  be  expected  from 
these  proposed  rules  for  granting  certificates  and  diplo- 
mas is  this,  that  in  the  requirements  for  graduation  em- 
phasis will  be  transferred  from  the  element  of  time  to 
the  element  of  acquisition.  The  present  diploma  means 
that  its  holder  has  been  exposed  to  instruction  three  or 
four  years  in  a  course  of  many  different  studies,  and  has 
maintained,  in  those  studies  taken  together,  at  least  a 
passable  average  standing  —  an  average  standing  in 
which  failures  that  may  have  been  made  in  some  studies 
are  offset  by  some  degree  of  success  in  others.  There  is 
no  disclosure  of  the  strong  or  the  weak  parts  of  the 
scholarship.  All  are  securely  covered  up  in  the  general 
average.  The  proposed  diploma,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  mean  that  a  positively  satisfactory  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency has  been  attained  in  each  of  the  studies  named 
on  the  face  of  the  parchment.  It  may  go  farther  and 
qualify  this  proficiency  as  either  "good"  or  "  excel- 
lent/' Such  a  diploma  declares  upon  its  face  just  what 
it  stands  for.  The  goal  set  up  for  pupils  now  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  general  average  for  a  given  length  of 
time ;  then  the  goal  will  be  the  mastery  of  particular 
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studies.  There  can  be  no  question  which  goal  is  the 
better  worth  striving  for,  nor  any  doubt  as  to  the  su- 
periority, moral  and  intellectual,  of  the  education  result- 
ing from  a  striving  for  the  worthier  goal. 

DIFFICULTIES  AND  OBJECTION^. 

Having  described  a  proposed  system  of  elective  studies 
for  the  high  schools,  explained  its  leading  features,  and 
suggested  the  principal  rules  that  ought  to  govern  its  ad- 
ministration, I  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  difficulties 
and  objections  that  have  been  pointed  out  by  those  who 
are  not  ready  for  so  radical  a  reform.  Some  of  these 
difficulties  are  real  or  partly  so  and  some  are  imaginary. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  said  that  the  pupils  are  not 
competent  to  make  a  wise  choice  of  studies,  and  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  permitted  to  try.  To  do  so  would 
be  "  leaving  the  shaping  of  secondary  education  to  the 
initiative  of  untrained  adolescents  "  and  to  commit  the 
mistake  of  assuming  that  u  the  crude  youth  of  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  have  in  advance  no 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  among  which  a  choice  is  to 
be  made,  who  have  almost  no  knowledge  of  themselves, 
and  who  in  many  cases  come  from  families  in  which 
there  is  not,  and  has  not  been  for  generations,  the 
faintest  trace  of  culture,  are  competent  to  direct  their 
own  studies."  This  is  the  old  stock  argument  against 
elective  studies  which  has  been  used  from  the  begin- 
ning, when  elective  studies  were  first  proposed  for  the 
older  classes  in  college,  down  to  the  present  time.  It 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  no  one  can  choose  wisely 
who  has  not  already  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  among 
which  a  choice  is  to  be  made.  But  experience  has 
proved  over  and  over  again  that  this  assumption  is  not 
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true.  Juniors,  sophomores,  and  even  freshmen,  most 
of  them,  have  been  found  to  make  wise  choices  among 
the  elective  studies  opened  to  them,  as  the  elective 
system  has  worked  its  way  downward  through  the 
college  classes.  Even  in  high  schools  there  is  already 
some  experience  showing  that  "  crude  youth  "  can  and 
do  make  wise  choices  of  elective  studies. 

It  is  not  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  among  which  a 
choice  is  to  be  made,  but  some  knowledge  about  them, 
which  is  needed  for  a  wise  choice.  And  this  knowledge 
about  subjects  is  easily  obtained  from  persons  who  have 
knowledge  of  them.  Teachers  are  and  ought  to  be  ever 
ready  to  give  information  and  advice.  Parents,  many 
of  them,  are  entirely  competent  to  guide  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  all  of  them  have  access  to  good 
advice  if  they  wish  for  it.  Parents  now  make  the 
most  momentous  choice  of  all  when  they  decide  whether 
their  children  shall  enter  the  Latin,  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
or  another  high  school ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  whether 
the  studies  shall  be  general  or  commercial. 

General  advice  can  be  offered  to  pupils  while  yet  in 
the  grammar  schools  as  to  their  choice  of  studies  on  en- 
tering the  high  school.  This  advice  can  take  the  form 
either  of  printed  suggestions  accompanying  the  official 
course  of  study  when  sent  to  the  grammar  schools  or 
of  oral  explanations  by  grammar  school  teachers  setting 
forth  the  grounds  upon  which  different  combinations  of 
studies  are  to  be  recommended  for  choice  the  first  year. 
Similar  general  advice  can  be  offered  from  time  to  time 
in  the  high  schools  as  the  pupils  pass  onward  in  their 
course.  All  a  pupil  needs  is  a  fixed  purpose  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  education,  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
degrees  in  which  different  studies  may  be  helpful  in 
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the  attainment  of  his  purpose.  If  it  be  asked  what  is 
to  be  done  for  the  pupils  who  have  no  fixed  purpose, 
the  drones  and  the  shirks,  the  answer  is  that  they  are 
entitled  to  no  consideration.  The  difficulty  with  them 
is  moral  not  intellectual,  and  they  are  dealt  with  no  less 
easily  under  an  elective  than  under  a  required  system 
of  study. 

Wre  may  safely  conclude,  then,  that  the  danger  of  a 
wild  choice  of  elective  studies  is  chiefly  imaginary ; 
it  is  indeed  a  theoretical  possibility,  but  practically,  as 
experience  has  shown,  it  seldom  becomes  serious. 

Nor  is  it  just  to  press  too  far  the  term  "crude"  in 
its  application  to  the  youth  about  to  enter  or  already 
in  the  high  schools.  To  be  sure,  their  general  informa- 
tion is  slender,  and  their  knowledge  of  themselves  is 
not  intimate ;  but  they  have  already  entered  upon  the 
period  in  life  when  the  soul  begins  to  look  for  a  deeper 
insight  into  things,  questions  the  present,  looks  for- 
ward to  the  future,  begins  to  be  conscious  of  plans, 
purposes,  hopes,  ideals,  and  ambitions,  and  feels  the 
first  movements  of  the  mental  powers  directing  them- 
selves towards  these  ends.  It  is  a  period  of  rapid  de- 
velopment both  in  body  and  in  mind,  of  emancipation 
from  the  discipline  appropriate  to  childhood,  and  of 
preparation  for  the  responsible  freedom  of  manhood  and 
womanhood.  It  is  a  transitional  period  during  which 
the  older  and  the  newer  elements  of  personal  character 
are  not  always  in  harmony.  The  youth  no  longer 
owes  to  parents  and  teachers  unquestioning  obedience ; 
he  is  entitled,  more  and  more  as  he  grows  older,  to 
know  the  reasons  for  the  conduct  expected  of  him ;  he 
is  prepared  to  consider  advice  and  listen  to  suggestions, 
but  not  to  follow  directions  blindly ;  he  wishes  to  be 
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self-dependent,  to  act  upon  his  own  judgment,  and  take 
the  consequences.  Within  due  bounds  he  should  be 
encouraged,  nay,  required  to  do  so.  Only  thus  can 
he  receive  an  essential  part  of  the  discipline  appro- 
priate to  the  period  of  youth. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  distinct  educational  purpose  to 
be  served  in  inviting  and  encouraging  adolescents  to 
take  some  responsible  part  in  the  direction  of  their  own 
studies.  They  are  thus  strengthened  in  the  habits  of 
self-dependence  and  self -direction,  and  become  more 
sensible  of  their  own  responsibility  for  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  their  school  work.  This  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  for  one's  own  education  is  perhaps  the 
most  precious  result  of  the  whole  process. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  measures  designed  to  in-, 
duce  young  people  to  take  an  interest  in  the  direction 
of  their  own  studies  are  equivalent  to  "leaving  the 
shaping  of  secondary  education  to  the  initiative  of  un- 
trained adolescents."  Very  much  less  than  this  is 
proposed,  and  difficulty  will  be  found  in  realizing  even 
that  little;  for  it  will  not  be  easy  to  lead  young  people 
out  of  their  earlier  habit  of  unthinking  acceptance  of 
all  school  work  required  of  them  into  the  later  habit  of 
rational  inquiry  as  to  the  suitability  of  that  work  to 
their  personal  needs.  But  it  is  just  this  change  of  habit 
which  ought  to  take  place  during  the  high  school  period, 
and  the  system  of  elective  studies  is  perhaps  the  best 
means  for  promoting  this  change.  It  is  even  to  be 
feared  lest  this  desirable  change  of  habit  be  delayed  by 
the  very  abundance  and  urgency  of  the  advice  given  to 
the  voung  choosers  ;  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  giving 
young  people  too  much  advice — tempting  them  to  rely 
too  much  upon  it,  and  too  little  upon  their  own  judg- 
ment and  initiative  in  choosing  their  courses  of  action. 
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Again,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  unlimited  free- 
dom in  the  choice  of  studies  will  bring  on  insurmount- 
able difficulties  in  providing  all  the  different  groups  of 
pupils  with  suitable  school  rooms,  in  finding  competent 
teachers  of  all  the  elective  subjects,  in  framing  a  pro- 
gram of  recitations,  in  making  the  pupil's  daily  amount 
of  work  uniform,  or  nearly  so,  during  the  week,  and  in 
other  ways. 

This  is  also  a  well-known  stock  argument  which  makes 
its  appearance  whenever  elective  studies  are  proposed. 
And  it  has  some  force,  or  rather  circumstances  give  it 
force,  sometimes.  The  easiest  kind  of  school  course 
to  provide  with  school  rooms,  teachers,  programs  and 
other  things,  is  undoubtedly  a  course  without  elective 
studies.  One  can  readily  see  the  possibility  of  making 
a  system  of  elective  studies  so  complicated  as  to  be 
practically  unworkable.  But  experience  has  repeatedly 
surprised  the  users  of  this  argument  by  showing  them 
how  little  force  it  really  has.  Unlimited  freedom 
though  allowed  is  not  taken,  and  the  anticipated  diffi- 
culties turn  out  to  be  in  large  part  imaginary.  Still, 
the  argument  in  its  application  to  our  own  schools  sug- 
gests some  points  for  consideration. 

First,  as  to  school  buildings  and  rooms.  These  in- 
deed impose  physical  limitations  within  which  any 
course  of  study  must  be  kept,  and  which  necessarily  cir- 
cumscribe the  practical  working  of  a  system  of  elective 
studies.  The  choice  of  studies  can  never  be  absolutely 
unlimited,  for  no  school  can  offer  a  wider  range  of 
choice  than  is  physically  possible.  The  only  question, 
therefore,  is  whether  our  existing  buildings  and  rooms 
do,  in  fact,  offer  the  facilities  for  a  fairly  satisfactory 
carrying  on  of  the  system  of  elective  studies. 
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Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  inconveniences  of 
particular  buildings,  there  is  no  building,  even  the 
most  inconvenient,  in  which  a  much  larger  range  in 
the  choice  of  studies  could  not  be  allowed  than  is 
allowed  now.  The  four  new  buildings,  now  nearly 
finished,  are  surely  as  convenient  for  this  purpose  as 
could  reasonably  be  desired.  The  buildings  at  Rox- 
bury  and  Brighton  are  certainly  not  inconvenient. 
The  Girls'  High  School  building,  when  nob  over- 
crowded, as  it  probably  will  not  be  after  this  year 
for  some  years  to  come,  affords  all  needed  facilities. 
The  building  at  Charlestown  is  an  old  one  and  in- 
convenient, but  the  hope  is  that  it  may  soon  be 
replaced  by  a  new  one  adequate  to  all  modern  require- 
ments. The  English  High  building  is  admittedly  incon- 
venient for  a  full  range  of  elective  studies.  It  was 
designed  for  quite  a  different  plan  of  school  organi- 
zation —  a  plan  which  was  passing  away  at  the  time 
the  building  was  planned,  and  which  has  since  wholly 
disappeared.  But  even  in  this  building  a  much  fuller 
range  of  elective  studies  could  be  used  than  the  exist- 
ing course  of  study  allows.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  how  far  good  administrative  ability  can  be  re- 
lied on  to  overcome  the  special  difficulties  of  the 
situation.  In  this  same  building,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, a  system  of  elective  studies  is  now  carried 
on  successfully,  evenings,  for  a  very  large  number 
of  pupils. 

Second,  as  to  teachers.  There  are  competent  teachers 
in  the  schools  now,  who  can  carry  on  all  the  studies 
that  are  likely  to  be  taken  by  large  numbers  of 
pupils.  There  are,  however,  some  studies,  like  the 
Spanish  language,   descriptive  geometry,  economics, 
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and  others  placed  late  in  the  course,  which  are  not 
likely  to  be  chosen  by  large  numbers  of  pupils,  and 
for  which  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
competent  teachers  should  be  provided  in  all  the  high 
schools.  Only  in  the  larger  schools  should  such 
studies  be  provided  for,  and  pupils  wishing  to  take 
them  should  be  permitted  to  go  thither  from  all 
parts  of  the  city. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  program  of  lessons.  Here  is  the 
standing  difficulty,  well  known  to  all  program 
makers,  which  can  never  be  wholly  overcome  by  the 
utmost  exercise  of  ingenuity.  It  arises  out  of  neces- 
sary limitations  of  time,  place,  and  number.  Only 
so  far  as  these  can  be  escaped  is  the  system  of 
elective  studies  expected  to  operate  anywhere.  No 
program  maker  is  required  to  accomplish  or  to 
attempt  the  impossible.  All  that  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected in  any  school  is  a  program  that  goes  as  far 
as  practicable  to  meet  an  intelligent  demand  for 
freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies.  Therefore  is  the 
framing  of  programs  best  left  to  the  head-masters, 
who  are  in  immediate  contact  with  those  who  make 
this  demand,  who  can  understand  it,  measure  it,  and 
judge,  each  for  his  own  school,  how  far  arrange- 
ments for  meeting  it  are  practicable. 

Moreover  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
proposed  official  course  of  study,  under  which  the  pro- 
grams of  the  several  schools  are  to  be  framed,  is  per- 
missive rather  than  mandatory  in  its  character ;  that 
is  to  say,  no  school  is  obliged  by  it  to  carry  freedom 
of  choice  of  studies  to  the  utmost  extent  possible,  but 
each  school  is  permitted  and  encouraged  to  use  this 
freedom  so  far  as  convenient  and  beneficial.    As  a 
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piece  of  legislation,  the  official  course  of  study  very 
properly  is  limited  to  declaring  what  studies  are 
authorized  to  be  taught  and  defining  quite  broadly  the 
character  and  amount  of  the  instruction  to  be  given 
in  each  study.  It  limits  a  study  to  one  year  or  extends 
it  to  two,  three  or  four  years ;  it  assigns  three  hours 
a  week  as  a  minimum  and  five  as  a  maximum  time 
allowance  for  each  study ;  and  it  prescribes  certain 
general  rules  for  the  management  of  studies  in  all 
schools ;  but  it  leaves  all  matters  of  detail  to  the 
head-masters,  who  make  the  programs  for  their  sev- 
eral schools.  Whether  pupils  shall  make  up  their 
fifteen  hours  a  week  by  taking  only  three  studies  each 
five  hours  a  week  or  five  studies  each  three  hours  a 
week  or  four  studies  with  an  uneven  allotment  of  time 
and  whether,  in  the  same  school,  one  group  of  pupils 
shall  be  permitted  to  make  up  their  fifteen  hours  in 
one  way  and  another  group  in  another  way  are  ques- 
tions which  are  best  left  open,  so  far  as  general  legis- 
lation is  concerned,  and  settled  according  to  circum- 
stances in  each  school. 

Thus  it  is  possible  by  making  different  selections 
from  the  authorized  list  of  studies,  to  frame  one  pro- 
gram to  favor  the  old  idea  of  a  few  subjects  thor- 
oughlv  mastered  ;  another  to  favor  the  idea  of  a 
broad  mental  culture  by  studying  more  subjects  each 
to  a  less  extent ;  another  to  offer  the  best  selec- 
tion of  studies  for  commercial  pupils ;  another  to 
afford  some  form  of  non-classical  preparation  for  col- 
lege or  other  higher  institution  of  learning  :  another 
to  include  branches  of  domestic  or  industrial  science, 
and  possibly  still  others.  These  different  programs, 
some  or  all,  can  be  framed  and  carried  on  in  different 
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schools  or  indeed  in  the  same  school,  so  far  as  the 
inevitable  limits  of  time,  place  and  number  allow, 
under  the  proposed  official  course  of  study. 

Indeed  the  remark  has  been  made  that,  under  this 
proposed  course,  even  the  existing  course  of  study 
could  be  carried  on  without  material  change.  Not  that 
anvbodv  would  think  it  wise  to  do  so,  but  the  remark 
bears  testimony  to  the  broad,  liberal  and  permissive 
character  of  the  proposed  legislation.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  invite  and  to  facilitate  certain 
desirable  changes,  which  can  be  brought  on  gradually, 
but  not  to  compel  an  immediate  and  sweeping  revo- 
lution. It  permits  variations  in  the  program  of  one 
school  without  requiring  similar  variations  to  be  made 
in  the  programs  of  all  the  other  schools. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  ELECTIVE  STUDIES. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  a  system  of  elective 
studies  in  our  high  schools  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
course  of  the  foregoing  discussion.  It  has  been  shown 
that  by  means  of  such  a  system  the  educational  wants 
of  different  groups  of  pupils  can  be  more  satisfactorily 
met  than  they  are  met  now;  that  proper  recognition 
can  be  given  to  the  individuality  of  pupils,  their  several 
abilities,  purposes,  ambitions,  and  probable  future  occu- 
pations in  life  ;  that  pupils  seeking  commercial  instruc- 
tion can  be  offered  better  selections  of  studies  than  the 
present  course  affords ;  that  domestic  and  industrial  in- 
struction can  easily  be  provided  for  girls  by  addmg  the 
appropriate  elective  studies  to  the  authorized  list ;  that 
a  good  preparation  (other  than  a  full  classical  one)  for 
college  or  other  higher  institution  of  learning  is  more 
easily  provided  under  a  full  elective  plan  than  under  the 
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present  plan  of  studies ;  that  the  old  theory  of  intense 
study  of  a  few  subjects,  and  the  new  theory  of  all-sided 
symmetrical  development  through  study  of  more  sub- 
jects, are  both  practicable,  even  in  the  same  school, 
under  the  proposed  course ;  that,  while  the  School  Com- 
mittee retains  all  necessary  general  control  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  course  of  study,  the  details  of  program 
making  are  left  to  the  head-masters  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  as  has  been  done  already  to  some  extent  in 
recent  years ;  that  different  programs  can  be  framed  for 
different  groups  of  pupils  in  the  same  school,  and  a 
choice  among  these  programs  offered  instead  of  a  choice 
among  single  studies,  thus  promoting  convenience  of 
administration,  and  securing  the  advantages,  if  any 
advantages  there  are,  of  a  restricted  exercise  of  choice  on 
the  part  of  pupils ;  that,  by  changing  their  programs 
from  time  to  time,  the  head-masters  can  make  and  keep 
their  several  schools  always  responsive  to  the  wants  of 
the  community,  without  frequent  application  to  the 
School  Committee  for  legislation  on  matters  of  detail ; 
that,  when  reasons  of  health,  strength  or  mental  ability 
require  it,  the  amount  of  work  undertaken  by  a  pupil  can 
be  reduced  by  dropping  one  or  more  elective  studies 
without  the  pupil's  losing  thereby  his  regular  standing 
and  consideration  as  a  member  of  the  school ;  that  there 
is  a  distinct  and  valuable  educational  end  to  be  gained 
by  inviting  young  people  to  take  a  part  in  the  direction 
of  their  own  studies,  so  that  they  may  feel  in  some 
measure  responsible  for  the  ultimate  outcome  of  their 
school  work ;  and  finally  that,  in  crowning  a  pupil's 
school  work  with  a  diploma,  chief  consideration  can  be 
given  to  the  amount  of  positively  satisfactory  acquisition 
rather  than  to  the  length  of  time  spent  in  school. 
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There  are  other  good  results  that  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  follow  the  large  use  of  elective  studies  in 
our  high  schools. 

In  the  first  place,  the  high  school  graduates  will  carry 
from  their  schools  into  the  community  a  much  larger 
total  amount  of  sound  and  fruitful  scholarship.  This 
will  be  the  result  partly  of  the  greater  interest  which 
all  pupils  take  in  studies  of  their  choice,  and  partly  of 
the  increased  time  that  can  be  given  to  such  studies, 
when  the  time  now  wasted  in  vain  efforts  to  master  too 
difficult  subjects  shall  have  been  redeemed.  This  waste 
of  time  is  a  serious  matter  not  alone  for  the  pupils. 
Why  should  teachers  wear  out  their  nervous  energy,  as 
they  now  do,  in  trying  to  teach  algebra  and  geometry  to 
pupils  who  have  little  or  no  capacity  for  mathematical 
reasoning  ?  This  does  not  refer  to  the  drones  or  to  the 
shirks,  the  bane  of  every  school,  whose  incapacity  is 
rather  moral  than  intellectual ;  but  to  those  whose  minds 
are  so  constituted  by  nature  as  to  be  unable  to  respond 
effectively  to  mathematical  instruction.  There  are 
many  of  these  faithful  and  earnest  but  unable  pupils, 
both  boys  and  girls,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  who  would 
obtain  a  better  education,  and  whose  teachers  would  be 
spared  much  fruitless  effort,  if  they  were  permitted  to 
choose  other  studies  than  mathematics.  But  algebra 
and  geometry  are  not  the  only  studies  on  which  too 
much  vain  endeavor  is  bestowed.  Chemistry,  physics, 
drawing,  and  even  foreign  language  do  not  always  fur- 
nish the  best  training  for  all  minds.  There  are  always 
excellent  pupils  who  would  do  better  to  omit  one  or 
another  of  these  subjects,  and  give  the  time  to  studies 
better  suited  to  their  capacities.  Thus  they  would  leave 
school  with  more  real  scholarship.    Even  the  drones 
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and  the  shirks  may  be  expected  to  do  somewhat  better 
with  elective  studies ;  for  they  will  be  deprived  of  their 
chief  excuse  for  neglect  —  dislike  of  certain  required 
studies  —  and  for  very  shame  work  to  prove  themselves 
capable  of  something  in  the  line  of  their  preference. 

Again,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
elective  studies  will  draw  more  pupils  into  the  high 
schools,  and  induce  a  larger  proportion  of  them  to  re- 
main the  second,  the  third,  and  even  the  fourth  year. 
At  present  the  falling  off  is  considerable.  Of  100 
pupils  who  enter  the  first  year,  only  about  60  remain  the 
second  year,  45  the  third  year,  and  15  the  fourth  year. 
While  a  part  of  this  falling  off  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
causes  that  school  authorities  cannot  reach,  there  is 
also  a  part  which  is  due  to  causes  within  reach. 

Still  further,  it  may  be  expected  that  elective  studies 
will  offer  inducements  for  remaining  in  school  after 
graduation  for  the  purpose  of  taking  additional  studies. 
There  is  ample  room  for  this.  All  the  studies  entered 
on  the  proposed  lists  will  occupy  in  the  aggregate  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  hours  a  week,  or  at  least 
eight  years  of  one  pupil's  time.  It  would  be  highly 
desirable,  I  think,  to  restore  the  practice  that  once  pre- 
vailed, notably  in  the  Girls'  High  School,  whereby  gradu- 
ates remained  in  school  a  fifth,  a  sixth,  and  even  a 
seventh  year.  These  graduates  would  not  form  separate 
additional  classes,  so  as  to  occupy  more  of  the  teachers' 
time  than  their  numbers  warranted,  but  would  join  exist- 
ing classes  of  undergraduates.  If  such  post-graduate 
study  were  permitted  in  all  the  high  schools,  many 
young  people  would  find  near  their  own  doors  provisions 
for  education  which  would  otherwise  lie  beyond  their 
reach  in  the  colleges. 
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There  is  another  class  of  young  people  who  might 
usefully  be  drawn  into  the  high  schools  by  elective 
studies  —  namely,  those  who  would  not  enter  for  a 
diploma,  but  merely  for  instruction  in  one  or  more  of 
the  subjects  offered.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  a  youth  desiring  to  study  only  Latin,  or  only 
Chemistry,  should  not  be  permitted  to  do  so  in  a  high 
school  offering  such  instruction  freely  to  all  who  are 
fitted  to  take  it.  The  only  conditions  that  need  be 
imposed  in  such  cases  are  good  behavior  and  regular 
attention  to  work. 

The  last  two  suggestions  indicate  steps  towards  the 
realization  of  the  ideal  which,  in  the  belief  of  many, 
the  public  high  school  will  ultimately  reach  —  that  of 
the  People's  University. 

Finally,  the  measures  advocated  in  the  foregoing 
pages  have  this  merit,  that  they  are  not  designed  to 
produce  a  sudden,  violent,  and  distressing  revolution, 
but  to  promote,  while  keeping  under  due  control,  cer- 
tain highly  desirable  changes  —  some  of  which  have 
already  begun,  and  others  now  await  permissive  legis- 
lation. 

The  whole  matter  is  commended  to  the  candid  con- 
sideration of  the  school  authorities  and  of  the  general 
public,  in  the  hope  that  whatever  sound  reasoning  or 
wise  sucreestioii  the  foregoing  discussion  mav  contain 
will  become  effectual  for  improvement  and  progress. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWIN  P.  SEAYER, 
Super  Intend  tnt  of  Public  Schools. 
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SCHOOL  CENSUS. 
September,  1900. 

Number  of  children  in  Boston  between  the  age  of  5  and  15  90,144 

Number  reported  as  attending  public  schools  69,260 

Number  reported  as  attending  private  schools  14,083 

SUMMARY. 

January  31,  1901. 


General  Schools. 


No.  of  Regular 
Teachers. 


S3  O 


be  oo 


bo  • 

H 

oj  a 
>  si 


<35 


Normal  

Latin  and  High 

Grammar  

Primary  

Kindergartens  . 

Totals  


1 

11 

58 
619 
77 


1 

89 
125 


10 

91 
759 
619 
157 


11 

180 
884 
619 
157 


214 
5,800 
40,582 
31,110 
4,359 


207 
5,488 
37,297 
27,358 
3,29S 


7 

312 
3,285 
3,752 
1,061 


96.7 
94.6 
91.1 
87.9 
75.6 


189 
5,592 
40,522 
31,438 
4,427 


^66 


215 


1,636 


1,851 


82,065 


73,648 


8,417 


82,168 


Special  Schools. 

No.  Schools. 

No.  of  Regular 
Teachers. 

Average  No. 
Pupils  Be- 
longing. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

No.  at  Date. 

1 " 

14 

121 

106 

15 

87.6 

125 

1 

1 

18 

16 

2 

88.8 

18 

Evening  High,  Central  

1 

*26 

1,930 

1,541 

389 

79.8 

Charlestown  Branch  

8 

229 

181 

48 

79.0 

East  Boston  Branch  

6 

152 

120 

32 

78.9 

13 

165 

3,679 

2,434 

1,245 

66.1 

Evening  Drawing  

5 

27 

586 

476 

110 

81.2 

1 

1 

46 

27 

19 

58.7 

2 

2 

26 

21 

5 

80.7 

29 

24 

250 

6,787 

4,922 

1,865 

72.5 

*  Each  teacher  was  in  charge  of  two  classes,  one  of  which  met  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings;  the  other  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings. 
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SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Not  Included  in  the  Preceding  TabU 


Chemistry :  Girls'  High  School :  Teacher  

Girls'  High  School:  Laboratory  Assistant.. 
Roxbury  High  School :  Laboratory  Assistant 
Commercial  Branches:  Brighton  High  School:  Special 

Teachers  

Charlestown  High  School :  Spe- 
cial Teachers   

Dorchester  High  School:  Spe- 
cial Teachers  

East  Boston  High  School :  Spe- 
cial Teacher   

Girls'   High    School:  Special 

Teachers   

Roxbury  High  School :  Special 

Teacher  

West  Roxbury  High  School: 

Special  Teacher.   

Cookery:  Instructors  —  

Drawing:  Director  and  Assistants  

Dorchester  High  School :  Special  Teacher. . . 

English  High  School :  Special  Teacher  

Roxbury  High  School :  Special  Teacher  

West  Roxbury  High  School :  Special  Teacher, 
German :  Girls'  Latin  and  Girls'  High  Schools :  Teacher 

Kindergartening:  Director  

Normal  School:  Teacher  of  Theory 

and  Practice  

Military  Drill :  Instructor  

Modern  Languages:  Assistant  Instructors  

Music :  Director  and  Assistants  


Physical  Culture:  Girls'  Latin  School:  Special  Teacher, 
Brighton  High  School :  Spec'l  Teacher 
Girls'  High  School :  Special  Teacher, 
Roxbury  High  School:  Special 
Teachers  

Physical  Training:  Director  

Sewing:  Teachers  

Special  Classes:  Teachers  

Wood-working:  Principal  and  Assistant  Instructors  — 


Totals. 


Men. 


Women. 


22 


107 


NORMAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Semi-annual  Returns  to  January  31,  1901, 


Average  whole 

Average 

cc 

co 

"3 

Number. 

Attendance. 

nt.  of 
ndance. 

iters 

1 

co 
08 

ncip 

ants. 

ce 
u 

tors. 

Schools. 

verage 
Absenci 

DO 

% 

Pri 

O 

o 

OQ 
>» 
O 

iris. 

otal. 

CO 

O 

iris. 

otal. 

er  ce 
Atte 

ead-: 

aste] 

inioi 

*-> 

rj} 
CO 

ssist 

istru 

ssist 
Inst 

n 

O 

EH 

W 

O 

H 

< 

Oh 

pq 

2 

< 

< 

< 

Normal  

Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  . . 
Dorchester  High  — 
East  Boston  High  . . 

English  High  

Girls'  High   

Mechanic  Arts  High 

Roxbury  High  

West  Roxbury  High 


:»8<> 


87 
91 
191 
115 


472 

133 
96 


•214 


357 
162 
242 
355 
197 


1,075 


576 
213 


214 
580 
357 
249 
333 
546 
312 
858 
1,075 
472 


55- 


87 
180 
109 
812 


457 
125 
91 


Totals   2,623   3,391   6,014   2,502   3,193   5,695  319    95  11  31  42  2  98  5 


207|  20' 
558 
340 
237 
312 
514 
294 
812 
1,013 
457 
661 
290 


340 
154 

225 
334 
1S5 


1.013 
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Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principal,  January  31,  1901. 


Schools. 

Number  of 
Regular 
Teachers. 

Average 
Number  of 
Pupils. 

Average  No. 
Pupils  to  a 
Regular 
Teacher. 

10 

214 

21.4 

21 

580 

27.6 

12 

357 

29.7 

8 

249 

31.1 

11 

333 

30.2 

Dorchester  High  

12 

546 

45.5 

9 

312 

34.6 

26 

868 

33.0 

Girls'  High  

27 

1,075 

39.8 

15 

47-2 

31.4 

20 

709 

35.4 

West  Roxburv  High  

9 

309 

34.3 

180 

6,014 

33.4 

ADMISSIONS,  SEPTEMBER,  1900,  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Schools. 


Number 
Admitted. 


Diploma 
Scholars, 
Juue,  1900. 


Average  Age. 


Years.  Months. 


Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  . . 
Dorchester  High  — 
East  Boston  High . . . 

Girl's  High  

Roxbury  High  

West  Roxbury  High 
Post  Graduates  .  . . . 
Other  sources  

Totals  


123 


19 


LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Schools. 


Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  . . 

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High . . . 

Enarlish  High  

Girls'  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High . 

Roxbury  High  

West  Roxbury  High. 

Totals  


Admitted. 


Boys. 


157 


39 
110 


367 


223 
62 
49 


1,106 


Girls. 


115 


551 

'226' 
106 


,460 


From 
Grammar 
Schools. 


S3 
95 
115 
114 
272 
136 
319 
477 
175 
258 
112 


2,161 


From 

Other  Totals. 
Sources. 


Average  Age. 


Years.  'Months 


405 


157 
115 
121 
135 
299 
155 
367 
551 
223 
288 
155 


2,566 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Semi-annual  Returns,  January  31,  1901. 


Schools. 


Adams  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow   

Bowditch   

Bowdoin  

Brimmer   , 

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson 

Comins  

Dearborn  , 

Dillaway   , 

Dudley   

D  wight  

Edward  Everett  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Franklin  

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce  


Average 
Whole 
Number. 


278 
670 
302 
763 


554 
268 
333 
329 
433 
323 
471 


777 
613 
273 
1,320 
517 


283 
249 


420 


238 
48 
324 


490 


246 
323 
293 
472 
344 
411 
847 


300 


509 
722 
711 
325 
923 
244 
240 
,012 
312 
446 


516 
718 
626 
763 
646 
490 
554 
514 
656 
622 
905 


847 
777 
613 
573 
1,320 
1,026 
722 
711 
707 
923 
527 
489 
1,012 
611 


Average 
Attendance. 


257 
624 
292 
707 


249 
302 


409 


420 


564 
255 
1,216 
481 


354 


235 


275 


213 
45 


435 


227 
292 
264 
437 
314 
362 


276 


463 
650 
627 
300 
863 
228 
226 
915 
283 
402 


470 
669 
601 
707 
606 
435 
489 
476 
594 
564 
846 
613 
782 
767 
728 
564 
531 
1,216 
944 
650 
627 
654 
863 
497 
461 
915 
558 
790 


54 
100 

80 
49 
49 
42 
104 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


School. 


Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde   

John  A.Andrew  — 

Lawrence   

Lewis  

Lincoln   

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway... 

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Phillips  

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott   

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Clap  

Sherwin  

Shurtletf  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Tileston   

Warren  

Washington  Allston 

Wells  

Winthrop  


Totals 


Average 
Whole 
Number. 


492 


452 
619 
315 
680 
248 
551 
398 
273 
326 
490 
171 


1,323 
364 
274 
268 
563 
443 
210 
283 
568 


642 
187 
315 
494 


20,806 


363 
622 
331 


368 


220 
519 
343 
266 
342 
488 
181 
585 

339 
248 


185 

298 


214 

338 
534 
884 


19,77( 


855 
622 
783 
619 
683 
680 
468 
,070 
741 
539 


352 
585 

1,323 
703 
522 
651 
563 
443 
395 
581 
568 
601 
642 
401 
653 

1,028 
884 


40,582 


Average 
Attendance. 


453 


421 
586 
295 
641 
235 
518 
363 
255 
303 
446 
162 


333 
251 
251 
499 
408 
197 
264 
528 


616 
178 
303 
466 


19,258 


573 
301 


339 


205 
487 
308 
244 
316 
436 
170 
532 


314 

222 
357 


173 
270 


544 


199 

320 
492 
785 
618 


18,039 


783 
573 
722 
586 
634 
641 
440 

1,005 
671 
499 
619 
882 
332 
532 

1,173 
647 
473 
608 
499 
408 
370 
534 
528 
544 
616 
377 
623 
958 
785 
618 


37,29' 


72 
49 
61 
33 
49 
39 
28 
65 
70 
40 
49 
96 
20 
53 
150 
56 
49 
43 
64 
35 
25 
47 
40 
57 
26 
24 
30 
70 
99 
80 
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50  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  3. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT  BOTH 


Grades. 

Under 
4 

Years. 

4 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

<( 

Years. 

si 

35 

All  Grades —  | 

Boys. 
Girls. 

0 
0 

z 

4 
£ 

Advanced  ( 
Class. j 

Third-vear  ) 
Class. j 

Second-vear  ( 
Class. J 

First-year  ) 
Class,  j 

Hoys. 
Girls. 

Boys. 
Girls. 

Boys. 
Girls 
Boys. 
Girls. 

Totals   

r 
© 

e 
A 

V 

/ 

u 
s 

g 

S 

1 
3 

Ninth  Grade  . .  j 

Eighth  Grade,  j 

Seventh  Grade  j 

Sixth  Grade  . .  j 
( 

( 

Fifth  Grade. ..  j 
Fourth  Grade,  j 
Ungraded  —  j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

Boys. 
Girls. 

Boys. 
Girls. 

4 
1 

Boys. 
Girls. 

2 

80 
64 

Boys. 
Girls. 

35 
51 

493 
569 

1 

Boys. 
Girls. 

25 
19 

566 
592 

1,419 
1,352 

Boys. 
Girls. 

9 
9 

60 
46 

146 
135 

Totals   

63 

1  .1152 

7  1  ~>  

Primary  Schools. 

( 

Third  Grade  ..  j 

Second  Grade.  < 
( 

First  Grade. ..  j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

19 
19 

668 
655 

1,720 
1,606 

1,195 
1,094 

Boys. 
Girls. 

10 
12 

983 
943 

2,212 
1,967 

1,375 
1,221 

544 
412 

Boys. 
Girls. 

18 
15 

2,255 
1,950 

2,837 
2,612 

1,256 
'  1,163 

384 
334 

96 
88 

Totals   

33 

4,227 

7,413 

7,921 

6,640 

3,429 

u  » 

*  « 
Sf 

31 

All  Classes....  j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

191 

218 

1,177 
1,111 

.742 
803 

88 
89 

3 
5 

409 

2,288 

1,545 

177 

8 



469  2,5821  5,872 

7,596  7,992 

7,992|  7,692 

STATISTICS. 
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TO  AGE  AND  TO  GRADES,  JUNE  30,  1900. 


lO 

Years. 

11 

Years. 

12 

Years. 

13 

Years. 

14 

Years. 

15 

Years. 

JLO 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

19 

Years 
and 
over. 

Totals. 

3 

19 

64 

101 

116 

119 

76 

47 

21 

566 

10 

16 

36 

49 

69 

74 

55 

24 

17 

350 

13 

35 

lOO 

ISO 

185 

193 

131 

71 

38 

916 

9 

29 

38 

30 
87 

106 

24 

59 

93 

263 

1 

21 

88 

126 

98 

41 

375 

1 

16 

117 

174 

99 

38 

445 

5 

26 

108 

194 

137 

60 

10 

540 

2 

45 

147 

240 

192 

81 

22 

729 

_ 

54 

194 

312 

263 

78 

21 

10 
9 

939 

74 

269 

446 

322 

133 

26 

1,279 

7 

136 

535 

1,050 

1,257 

928 

516 

247 

4,676 

1 

4 

85 

364 

596 

484 

201 

35 

9 

1,779 
2,014 

1 

8 

72 

410 

665 

564 

245 

43 

6 

5 

108 

407 

819 

701 

361 

82 

24 

6 

2,513 
2,463 

4 

75 

415 

750 

689 

372 

128 

24 

.6 

77 
75 

422 

897 

948 

568 

151 

23 

8 

3,098 
2,995 

450 

906 

878 

484 

157 

39 

5 

496 

1,035 
1,019 

1,012 
1,020 

693 

249 

71 

3 

3 

1 

3,645 
3,581 

512 

645 

254 

53 

11 

3 

1,099 
1,186 

1,021 
937 

701 

364 

148 

26 

4 

2 

1 

3,894 

559 

251 

70 

18 

4 

3,646 

1,184 
1,180 

660 

359 

144 

49 

20 

1 

4,427 
4,127 

553 

276 

102 

44 

7 

2 

306 

290 

280 

196 

94 

21 

3 

1 

1,406 
934 

■207 

200 

171 

104 

45 

12 

3 

1 

1 

6,333 

6,783 

7,160 

6,668 

4,656 

2,317 

747 

151 

30 

40,522 

489 

105 
128 

34 

11 

4,241 
4,030 

483 

29 

16 

173 

46 

13 

4 

5,360 
4,729 

137 

23 

13 

1 

17 

7 

2 

0,876 
6,202 

27 

10 

2 

1 

1,326 

319 

95 

31,438 

2,201 
2,226 

4,427 

7,659 

7,114 

7,297 

6,939 

5,341 

3,552 

2,197 

1,119 

617 

285 

81,979 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  3. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Semi-annual  Returns  to  January  31,  1901. 


Districts. 

Teachers. 

a vkkage  whole 
Number. 

AVERAGE 

Attendance. 

Average 
absence. 

Per  cent,  of  | 
attendance. 

Between  5  and 
8  years. 

Over  8  years. 

Whole  No.  at 
date. 

Boys. 

Girls 

Total. 

Boys 

Girls 

Total. 

8 

22S 

157 

385 

201 

136 

337 

48 

88 

304 

67 

371 

8 

213 

149 

362 

193 

133 

326 

36 

90 

301 

71 

372 

Tlpn  y»  pf  f 

10 

284 

221 

505 

260 

200 

460 

45 

91 

440 

62 

502 

10 

269 

220 

489 

241 

195 

436 

53 

89 

425 

74 

499 

13 

331 

291 

622 

300 

264 

564 

58 

91 

551 

82 

633 

9 

227 

225 

452 

193 

190 

383 

69 

85 

391 

78 

469 

7 

179 

140 

319 

158 

L22 

280 

39 

88 

272 

66 

338 

Run  Vpr  Wil  1 

10 

197 

163 

360 

183 

147 

330 

30 

92 

314 

57 

371 

8 

194 

201 

395 

161 

169 

330 

65 

84 

368 

47 

415 

Charles  Sunnier, 

9 

201 

1S3 

384 

180 

159 

339 

45 

88 

330 

48 

378 

*_/IlI18lI  VjrlUoOI), 

15 

411 

383 

794 

370 

332 

702 

92 

88 

662 

134 

796 

7 

187 

157 

344 

154 

129 

283 

61 

82 

295 

62 

357 

20 

540 

430 

970 

467 

356 

823 

147 

85 

745 

266 

1,011 

Dillaway  

10 

268 

281 

549 

243 

252 

495 

54 

90 

486 

80 

566 

13 

366 

384 

750 

309 

321 

630 

120 

84 

593 

163 

756 

10 

227 

259 

486 

203 

220 

423 

63 

87 

418 

78 

496 

Edward  Everett, 

8 

218 

208 

426 

m 

182 

378 

48 

89 

368 

68 

436 

13 

407 

306 

713 

379 

281 

660 

53 

93 

590 

123 

713 

15 

407 

358 

765 

360 

310 

670 

95 

88 

626 

122 

748 

10 

239 

262 

501 

201 

218 

419 

82 

84 

382 

127 

509 

Franklin  

13 

333 

346 

679 

288 

294 

582 

97 

86 

576 

106 

682 

Frothingham  

11 

287 

276 

563 

255 

246 

501 

62 

89 

505 

69 

574 

Gaston  

8 

248 

228 

476 

229 

210 

439 

37 

92 

435 

55 

490 

George  Putnam, 

'  8 

214 

196 

410 

194 

176 

370 

40 

90 

335 

79 

414 

Gilbert  Stuart. . . 

6 

158 

157 

315 

144 

143 

287 

28 

91 

292 

32 

324 

Hancock  

28 

637 

698 

1,335 

563 

623 

1,186 

149 

89 

1,074 

256 

1,330 

12 

286 

277 

563 

256 

238 

494 

69 

88 

468 

95 

563 

Henry  L.  Pierce, 

11 

286 

271 

557 

256 

236 

492 

65 

88 

497 

51 

548 

Hu.°h  O'Brien.. 

9 

323 

166 

489 

288 

146 

434 

55 

89 

408 

89 

497 

STATISTICS.  53 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 
Semi-annual  Returns  to  January  31,  1901. 


Teachers. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
absence. 

Per  cent,  of 
attendance. 

Between  5  and 
8  years. 

Over  8  years. 

Whole  No.  at 
date. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Hyde  

g 

219 

192 

411 

194 

167 

361 

50 

88 

321 

76 

John  A.  Andrew... 

\\ 

300 

249 

549 

272 

223 

495 

54 

90 

478 

82 

560 

15 

389 

148 

537 

357 

136 

493 

44 

92 

420 

124 

544 

10 

259 

224 

483 

228 

193 

421 

62 

87 

431 

59 

490 

13 

400 

266 

666 

361 

227 

588 

78 

88 

574 

92 

6 

181 

147 

328 

164 

,  130 

294 

34 

90 

267 

53 

320 

16 

439 

459 

898 

383 

388 

771 

127 

S6 

717 

169 

886 

13 

369 

305 

674 

330 

268 

598 

76 

89 

565 

96 

661 

5 

152 

144 

296 

133 

124 

257 

39 

87 

232 

72 

304 

Mary  He  men  way . . . 

g 

219 

204 

423 

199 

1S2 

381 

42 

90 

342 

67 

17 

437 

399 

836 

373 

331 

704 

132 

84 

672 

145 

5 

129 

120 

249 

117 

106 

223 

26 

90 

218 

31 

249 

10 

146 

331 

477 

135 

293 

42S 

49 

90 

410 

85 

5 

143 

157 

300 

132 

142 

274 

26 

91 

249 

55 

OU* 

14 

390 

329 

719 

331 

278 

609 

110 

85 

606 

131 

lot 

9 

205 

205 

410 

177 

173 

350 

60 

85 

333 

87 

420 

8 

213 

228 

441 

183 

191 

374 

67 

85 

359 

107 

466 

11 

305 

261 

566 

265 

221 

486 

80 

86 

491 

88 

579 

6 

139 

121 

260 

120 

107 

227 

33 

87 

222 

59 

281 

6 

137 

110 

247 

121 

94 

215 

32 

87 

215 

30 

245 

10 

288 

256 

544 

263 

225 

488 

56 

90 

479 

77 

556 

10 

254 

244 

498 

225 

210 

435 

63 

87 

453 

530 

Shurtleff  '. 

7 

175 

155 

330 

156 

134 

290 

40 

88 

279 

56 

335 

Thomas  N.  Hart  

11 

347 

229 

576 

323 

210 

533 

43 

93 

513 

54 

567 

7 

163 

159 

322 

150 

142 

292 

30 

91 

265 

59 

324 

7 

169 

162 

331 

155 

145 

300 

31 

91 

292 

45 

337 

Washington  Allston, 

15 

394 

398 

792 

352 

345 

697 

95 

88 

699 

122 

821 

Wells  

31 

880 

823 

1,703 

768 

711 

1,479 

224 

87 

1,440 

267 

1,707 

5 

135 

151 

286 

115 

127 

242 

44 

85 

241 

32 

273 

Totals  

619 

16,341 

14,769 

31,110 

14,507 

12,851 

27,358 

3,752 

88 

26,234 

5,204 

31,438 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  3. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  Pupils  in  Each  Grade,  Whole  Number,  and  Ages, 
January  31,  1001. 


ve  Years 
and  Under. 

lird  Grade. 

Second  Grad 

rst  Grade. 

hole 

Number. 

x  Years. 

Seven  Years. 

Lght  Years. 

ine  Years. 

Ten  Years. 

m 

0Q 

A 

97 

112 

162 

371 

42 

95 

96 

71 

50 

15 

104 

125 

143 

372 

42 

84 

105 

70 

47 

20 

92 

175 

235 

502 

74 

120 

121 

125 

41 

16 

138 

159 

202 

499 

70 

116 

135 

104 

46 

22 

177 

217 

239 

633 

51 

169 

167 

164 

61 

13 

90 

157 

222 

469 

49 

136 

112 

94 

49 

23 

98 

94 

146 

338 

50 

79 

61 

82 

53 

12 

111 

120 

140 

371 

69 

71 

78 

96 

37 

17 

123 

127 

165 

415 

32 

115 

140 

81 

36 

10 

111 

158 

109 

37S 

39 

93 

113 

85 

36 

6 

204 

243 

349 

796 

117 

172 

214 

159 

86 

35 

99 

93 

165 

357 

56 

83 

84 

72 

36 

15 

238 

298 

475 

1,011 

116 

209 

213 

207 

139 

72 

143 

196 

227 

566 

82 

130 

165 

109 

59 

16 

170 

263 

323 

756 

103 

149 

169 

172 

104 

41 

133 

152 

211 

496 

52 

111 

147 

108 

52 

22 

125 

150 

161 

436 

56 

98 

102 

112 

51 

15 

117 

226 

370 

713 

119 

156 

173 

142 

81 

33 

195 

241 

312 

748 

108 

178 

192 

148 

88 

26 

147 

159 

203 

509 

62 

114 

107 

99 

93 

24 

157 

221 

304 

682 

111 

160 

145 

160 

76 

26 

140 

207 

227 

574 

81 

160 

157 

107 

56 

13 

124 

175 

191 

490 

88 

103 

143 

101 

42 

10 

133 

129 

152 

414 

43 

103 

98 

91 

51 

24 

99 

109 

116 

324 

34 

80 

106 

72 

21 

10 

252 

381 

697 

1,330 

199 

314 

316 

245 

160 

80 

142 

217 

204 

563 

92 

119 

146 

111 

64 

26 

119 

203 

226 

548 

■  85 

153 

155 

104 

40 

9 

103 

117 

277 

497 

79 

124 

121 

84 

61 

28 

Districts. 


Adams  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow   

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill. .. 

Chapman  

Chas.  Sumner. 
Chris.  Gibson. 

Comins  

Dearborn   

Dillaway   

Dudley   

D  wight  

Edw.  Everett . 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Franklin  

Frothingham. . 

Gaston  

Geo.  Putnam.. 
Gilbert  Stuart. 

Hancock  

Harvard  

H.  L.  Pierce. .. 
Hugh  O'Brien. 


STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


Districts. 


Hyde   

J.  A.  Andrew. 
Lawrence  — 

Lewis  

Lincoln   

Longfellow  . . . 

Lowell  

Lyman   

Martin  

M'y  Hemenw'y 

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Phillips  

P'l'ps  Brooks.. 

Prescott   

Prince  

Quincy   

Rice   

Rob't  G.  Shaw 
Roger  Clap  — 

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Thos.  N.  Hart, 

Tileston  

Warren  

Wash.  Allston 

Wells  

rinthrop  


124 
154 
152 
151 
201 
113 
259 
158 

97 
122 
224 

81 
127 

57 
213 
118 
155 
173 

99 

69 
150 
150 

98 
185 

86 
101 
160 
465 

48 


127 
176 
175 
132 
209 

83 
263 
196 

97 
121 
319 

79 
132 
121 
243 
144 
135 
173 

82 

86 
188 
177 
102 
178 
107 

96 
296 
531 


146 
230 
217 
207 
256 
124 
364 
307 
110 
166 
274 

89 
236 
126 
281 
158 
176 
233 
100 

90 
218 
203 
135 
204 
131 
140 
365 
711 
128 


560 
544 
490 
666 
320 
886 
661 
304 
409 
817 
249 
495 
304 
737 
420 
466 
579 
281 
245 
556 
530 
335 
567 
324 
337 
821 
1,707 
273 


88 
79 
58 
94 
44 
150 
105 
27 
59 
96 
42 
80 
39 
98 
42 
26 
72 
27 
32 
93 
74 
43 
54 
39 
51 
101 
254 
44 


97 
137 
112 
121 
159 

72 
191 
181 

62 

88 
202 

66 
130 

71 
150 

92 

91 
129 

47 

54 
147 
126 

82 
191 

72 

77 
190 
414 


83 
132 
123 
132 
185 

81 
197 
147 

76 
103 
201 

54 
111 

57 
179 
123 
137 
140 

71 

72 
134 
133 

85 
156 

95 

97 
234 
417 

85 


93 
121 
106 
120 
136 
70 
179 
132 
67 
92 
173 
56 
89 
82 
179 
76 
105 
150 

57 
105 
120 

69 
112 

59 

67 
174 
355 

44 


50 
55 
70 
43 
58 
38 

114 
79 
41 
43 
85 
18 
39 
37 
92 
50 
76 
62 
38 
19 
48 
54 
31 
36 
36 
30 
78 

181 
22 


Totals 


8,271 


10,089 


13,078 


31,438 


4,260 


7,413 


7,921 


6,640 


3,429 


1,326 


319 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO  3. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  January  31,  1901. 


Schools. 


El 

u 


Adams  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill .... 

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner 
Ch'st'r  Gibson. . 

Comins  

Dearborn   

Dillaway  

Dudley  

D wight   

Edward  Everett 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Franklin  

Frothingham. . . 

Gaston  

George  Putnam 
Gilbert  Stuart . . 

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce 
Hugh  O'Brien.. 
Hyde   


11 

516 

46.9 

15 

718 

47.8 

12 

626 

52.1 

17 

763 

44.8 

13 

646 

49.6 

11 

490 

44.5 

11 

554 

50.3 

10 

514 

51.4 

13 

656 

50.4 

13 

622 

47.8 

18 

005 

50.2 

14 

667 

47.6 

18 

882 

49.0 

17 

847 

49.8 

16 

777 

48.5 

13 

613 

47.1 

11 

573 

52.0 

30 

1,320 

44.0 

21 

1^026 

48.8 

14 

722 

51.5 

13 

711 

54.6 

15 

707 

47.1 

17 

923 

54.2 

10 

527 

52.7 

10 

489 

48.9 

23 

1,012 

44.0 

13 

611 

47.0 

18 

866 

48.0 

17 

855 

50.2 

12 

622 

51.8 

Schools. 


John  A.  Andrew 

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Lincoln   

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway 

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Phillips  

Phillips  Brooks. 

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw. 

Roger  Clap  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Thomas  X.  Hart. 

Tileston  

"Warren  

Wash.  Allston. . . 

Wells  

"Winthrop  


14 
14 
14 

13 
10 
20 
16 
12 
13 
19 
7 
12 
25 
14 

11  | 
13 
11 
10 

9 
11 
11 
13 
12 

9 
13 
o  ■> 

18 
14 


Totals 


826    40.5S2  49.1 

;  I 


STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  January  31,  1901. 


Districts. 


«3 

u  ■  2 


£  =  « 


Adams  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner. . . 
ChristopherGibson 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edward  Everett  . . 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Franklin  

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam. .. 

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce.. 
Hugh  O'Brien  .... 
Hyde  


385 
362 
505 
489 
622 
452 
319 
360 
395 
384 
794 
344 
970 
549 
750 
486 
426 
713 
765 
501 
679 
563 
476 
410 
315 
1,335 
563 
557 


48.1 
45.2 
50.5 
48.9 
47.8 
50.2 
45.5 
36.0 
49.3 
42.6 
52.9 
49.1 
48.5 
54.9 
57.6 
48.6 
53.2 
54.8 
51.0 
50.1 
52,2 
51.1 
59.5 
51.2 
52.5 
47.6 
46.9 
50.6 
54.3 
51.3 


Districts. 


ft 


John  A.  Andrew 

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Lincoln  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  

MaryHemenway 

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Phillips  

Phillips  Brooks. 

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice   

Robert  G.  Shaw 

Roger  Clap  

S her  win   

Shurtleff  

Thomas  X.  Hart 

Tileston  

Warren  

Wash.  Allston  . . 

Wells  

Winthrop  

Totals  


619 


31,110 


58 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  Pupils  'promoted  to  Grammar  Schools  for  the  Jive  months  ending 
January  31,  1901. 


co 

i 

CD 

co 

>> 

DISTRICTS. 

S 

PS 

3 

EH 

PS 

'6 

EH 

47 

49 

96 

John  A.  Andrew.. 

82 

66 

148 

43 

32 

75 

65 

21 

86 

82 

62 

144 

56 

68 

124 

73 

67 

140 

Jjincoln 

100 

86 

186 

88 

85 

173 

Lo  n  ^fellow 

57 

33 

90 

41 

32 

73 

Eowell 

100 

92 

192 

46 

40 

86 

T  i  v  vn  *i  ii 

76 

92 

168 

58 

52 

110 

TVTnvti  n 

33 

37 

70 

72 

78 

150 

Mary  Hemenway . . . 

48 

56 

104 

68 

59 

127 

INIather 

104 

78 

182 

73 

72 

145 

32 

30 

62 

38 

35 

73 

Norcross 

15 

52 

67 

93 

122 

215 

Phillins 

23 

32 

55 

84 

86 

170 

1*111 11i"nct  "RtoaVci 

123 

106 

229 

73 

80 

153 

40 

46 

86 

64 

67 

131 

49 

80 

129 

38 

55 

93 

34 

37 

71 

68 

36 

104 

Rice 

53 

34 

87 

99 

83 

182 

"Rnhprt  O  Shaw 

41 

35 

76 

71 

73 

144 

66 

60 

126 

59 

84 

143 

53 

72 

125 

78 

62 

140 

Shurtleff  

31 

22 

53 

60 

60 

120 

Thomas  N.  Hart .... 

106 

61 

167 

78 

45 

123 

43 

45 

88 

42 

45 

87 

42 

53 

95 

110 

129 

239 

Washington  Allston, 

96 

99 

195 

60 

82 

142 

Wells  

189 

170 

359 

70 

84 

154 

8 

16 

24 

79 

26 

105 

Totals  

3,776 

3,611 

7,387 

56 

50 

106 

Districts. 


Adams  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow   

Bowdltch  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson, 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

D  wight  

Edward  Everett  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Franklin  

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  


STATISTICS. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  Diploma  Scholars,  June,  1900.    Number  of  these  Admitted  to  High  and 
Latin  Schools,  September,  1900. 


Schools. 


Diplomas. 


Adams  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson. 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edward  Everett  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Franklin  

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  


•22 


16 


42 


45 


rs  gag 


2s  1 


33 
38 
72 
91 
55 
36 
34 
39 
85 
37 

114 
78 
73 
84 
40 
45 
74 
45 

114 
94 
62 
56 
78 
33 
40 
41 
47 
98 

116 


Schools. 


Hyde  

John  A.  Andrew. . . 

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Lincoln   

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  . . 

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Phillips  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Clap  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Thomas  N.  Hart  . . . 

Tileston  

Warren  — 

Washington  Allston 

Wells  

Winthrop  


Totals 


Diplomas. 


1,537 


53 


4S 


1,919 


3,456 
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KINDERGARTENS. 

Semi-annual  Beturns  to  January  31,  1901. 


mers. 

Avera(;k  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

fg 

rent,  of 
endanee. 

No.  under  5 
Years. 

No.  5  Years 
and  over. 

Whole  No. 
at  Date. 

Tea* 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

>< 
< 

4 

56 

64 

120 

42 

42 

84 

36 

70 

79 

37 

116 

4 

45 

38 

83 

36 

28 

64 

19 

77 

37 

48 

85 

2 

24 

21 

45 

17 

17 

34 

11 

76 

19 

25 

44 

4 

51 

59 

110 

39 

46 

85 

25 

77 

50 

62 

112 

3 

42 

52 

94 

27 

33 

60 

34 

64 

67 

33 

100 

2 

30 

28 

58 

23 

22 

45 

13 

78 

39 

15 

54 

2 

22 

19 

41 

17 

13 

30 

11 

73 

30 

12 

42 

4 

52 

64 

116 

39 

43 

82 

34 

71 

71 

50 

121 

4 

41 

59 

100 

32 

44 

76 

24 

76 

34 

70 

104 

6 

84 

85 

169 

67 

67 

134 

35 

79 

78 

87 

165 

4 

47 

59 

106 

35 

39 

74 

32 

70 

61 

43 

104 

2 

35 

35 

70 

27 

26 

53 

17 

76 

37 

29 

66 

4 

54 

62 

116 

42 

45 

87 

29 

75 

68 

47 

115 

4 

61 

63 

124 

45 

45 

90 

34 

73 

97 

35 

132 

4 

48 

60 

10S 

36 

44 

80 

28 

74 

66 

45 

111 

2 

21 

42 

63 

18 

37 

55 

8 

87 

38 

24 

62 

.> 

34 

24 

58 

27 

17 

44 

14 

37 

18 

55 

2 

28 

26 

54 

19 

14 

33 

21 

61 

30 

25 

55 

2 

31 

27 

58 

24 

20 

44 

14 

76 

53 

2 

55 

2 

30 

23 

53 

26 

19 

45 

8 

85 

38 

15 

53 

2 

30 

32 

62 

26 

28 

54 

8 

87 

36 

22 

58 

2 

21 

25 

46 

17 

17 

34 

12 

74 

20 

26 

46 

4 

46 

55 

101 

40 

44 

84 

17 

83 

68 

35 

103 

8 

113 

134 

247 

94 

107 

201 

46 

81 

183 

71 

254 

2 

30 

21 

51 

22 

16 

38 

13 

75 

33 

23 

56 

3 

54 

57 

111 

38 

41 

79 

32 

71 

66 

50 

116 

2 

28 

21 

49 

23 

17 

40 

9 

82 

38 

14 

52 

2 

24 

32 

56 

16 

25 

41 

15 

73 

21 

34 

55 

2 

20 

27 

47 

16 

21 

37 

10 

79 

23 

33 

56 

4 

47 

54 

101 

38 

41 

79 

22 

78 

69 

20 

89 

2 

31 

27 

58 

23 

21 

44 

14 

76 

43 

17 

60 

2 

39 

18 

57 

31 

13 

44 

13 

77 

30 

29 

59 

Districts. 


Adams  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill... 

Chapman   

Chas.  Sumner. 
Christ'r  Gibson 

Comins  

Dearborn   

Dillaway  

Dudley  

D  wight  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Franklin  

Frotningham . . 

Gaston  

Geo.  Putnam.. 
Gilbert  Stuart, 

Hancock  

Harvard  

H.  L.  Pierce  . . 
Hugh  O'Brien, 

Hyde  

J.  A.  Andrew. 

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Lincoln   


STATISTICS. 
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KINDERGARTENS.  —  Concluded. 
Semi-annual  Returns  to  January  31,  1901. 


Districts. 


Average  Number 
Belonging. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total 


Average 
Attendance. 


Boys.  Girls.  Total 


oca 

eS  as 

u  CD 

5< 


OS 


cr2 


Longfellow  . . . 

2 

21 

23 

44 

17 

18 

35 

9 

80 

30 

15 

45 

3 

44 

38 

82 

34 

28 

62 

20 

75 

55 

27 

82 

6 

83 

72 

155 

59 

47 

106 

49 

68 

142 

27 

169 

Martin  

2 

29 

27 

56 

22 

20 

42 

14 

75 

40 

17 

57 

M.  Hemenway, 

2 

25 

25 

50 

18 

19 

37 

13 

74 

12 

38 

50 

Mather  

2 

36 

28 

64 

28 

20 

48 

16 

75 

39 

20 

59 

Minot  

2 

24 

28 

52 

18 

19 

37 

15 

71 

20 

34 

54 

2 

25 

34 

59 

18 

23 

41 

18 

69 

37 

20 

57 

Phillips  

2 

26 

25 

51 

21 

19 

40 

11 

78 

47 

5 

52 

PhillipsBrooks 

2 

25 

27 

52 

18 

17 

35 

17 

67 

36 

19 

55 

2 

26 

28 

54 

20 

20 

40 

14 

74 

26 

31 

57 

3 

37 

27 

64 

30 

21 

51 

13 

80 

43 

37 

80 

Quincy  

2 

34 

28 

62 

27 

21 

48 

14 

77 

48 

14 

62 

Rice  

2 

.  30 

23  . 

53 

21 

14 

35 

18 

66 

31 

24 

55 

Robert  G.Shaw 

3 

46 

42 

88 

36 

33 

69 

19 

78 

45 

40 

85 

2 

29 

29 

58 

22 

23 

45 

13 

77 

33 

25 

58 

Shurtleff  

2 

26 

33 

59 

22 

25 

47 

12 

80 

20 

38 

58 

Thos.  N.  Hart, 

4 

67 

40 

107 

58 

33 

91 

16 

85 

72 

35 

107 

Tileston  

2. 

32 

30 

62 

25 

24 

49 

13 

79 

33 

30 

63 

2 

21 

27 

48 

16 

21 

37 

11 

77 

38 

9 

47 

Wash.  Allston, 

4 

69 

39 

108 

54 

29 

83 

25 

77 

45 

71 

116 

Wells  

4 

61 

64 

125 

44 

47 

91 

34 

73 

88 

33 

121 

Winthrop  

2 

37 

37 

74 

27 

28 

55 

19 

74 

58 

25 

83 

Totals  

157 

2,172 

2,187 

4,359 

1,677 

1,621 

3,298 

1,061 

76 

,2,697 

1,730 

4,427 

SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  4-1901 

ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  MANUAL 
TRAINING 


BOSTON 

MUNICIPAL   PRINTING  OFFICE 
1901 


En  School  Committee, 

Boston,  Feb.  26,  1901. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Manual  Training  be  per- 
mitted to  present  their  annual  report  for  the  current  year, 
suitably  illustrated,  in  print ;  that  the  edition  consist  of 
fifteen  hundred  copies,  and  that  fifteen  hundred  additional 
copies  of  that  portion  of  said  report  relating  to  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School  be  printed  for  earlier  distribution. 
Attest: 

Thoextox  D.  Apolloxio. 

Secretary. 


REPORT 


OF 

COMMITTEE  ON  MANUAL  TRAINING. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  June  25,  1901. 

The  Committee  on  Manual  Training  present  the  following- 
report  : 

This  department  is  an  established  part  of  school  work, 
holding  its  proper  place  in  the  course  of  training  offered  in 
the  public  schools.  Educators,  with  remarkable  unanimity, 
agree  in  urging  its  importance  in  any  plan  of  instruction 
which  includes  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  development 
of  boys  and  girls  as  a  preparation  for  a  life  of  service  and 
good  citizenship.  With  many  limitations  and  hindrances,  and 
ideals  still  far  in  advance  of  realization,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
school  course  more  satisfactory  or  more  permanent  in  its 
results.  The  committee  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the 
following  report  of  present  conditions  and  needs. 

Instruction  in  Manual  Training  is  begun  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  primary  schools,  where  much  is  being  done  in  the 
way  of  drawing,  the  study  of  forms  and  solids,  clay  modelling, 
the  use  of  tablets  and  sticks,  making  of  type  forms  from 
paper,  and  sewing.  All  classes  have  something  of  this  kind, 
and  much  creditable  work  is  accomplished.  The  instruction 
is  systematic  and  brought  into  close  relation  with  the  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  nature  study. 

Color  work,  or  designing  with  the  use  of  color,  originally 
introduced  by  this  committee,  has  properly  been  placed 
under  the  department  of  Drawing,  although  both  drawing 
and  color  work  are  closely  allied  to  manual  training,  and 
should  be  thoroughly  co-ordinated. 


Manual  Training  in  the  Grammar  Schools  includes  Sewing, 
Cooking,  Cardboard  Construction,  and  Wood-working. 
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SEWING. 


Sewing  was  introduced  into  our  schools  many  years  ago 
for  its  practical  and  commercial  importance,  but  is  now 
thoroughly  appreciated  for  its  educational  value  as  one  of  the 
simplest  and  most  direct  forms  of  manual  training.  The 
course  of  study  is  for  five  years,  and  every  girl  is  required  to 
take  sewing  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  In  several 
schools  it  is  carried  into  the  seventh  grade,  and  in  some  of 
the  girls'  schools  into  every  grade.  "  Dress  draughting"  is 
confined  to  the  ninth  grade,  although  the  making  of  dresses 
and  cutting  by  pattern  is  taught  in  lower  grades  with  satis- 
factory results.  All  material  is  brought  from  the  homes,  and 
necessarily  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  completed  garments,  but  the  course  of  study  is  compre- 
hensive and  elastic,  and  the  annual  exhibits  in  Public  Week 
show  an  immense  amount  of  work  done.  The  training  for 
eyes  and  hands,  the  neatness,  patience,  industry,  and  love  of 
beauty  that  it  promotes,  with  its  adaptability  to  young  chil- 
dren in  the  class-room,  give  sewing  great  advantages  over 
some  other  forms  of  manual  training.  There  are  thirty-nine 
teachers  of  this  branch,  all  most  devoted  to  their  specialty. 
As  an  Association,  thev  meet  together  at  stated  intervals  to 
confer  as  to  methods  and  plans,  and  can  always  be  depended 
upon  to  produce  something  creditable  for  an  Exposition  or  a 
World's  Fair  whenever  needed.  Throughout  the  course  the 
teacher  explains  to  each  class  the  manufacture  of  needles, 
thimbles,  thread,  emery,  buttons,  etc.,  and  exhibits  various 
fabrics  in  the  different  stages  of  manufacture  from  the  raw 
material  to  the  finished  article.  In  some  schools  are  cabinets 
containing  valuable  collections  illustrating  this  instruction. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Materials  Desirable  for  the  Work-Box. 
One-half  yard  of  cotton  cloth.    Three  spools  of  white 
cotton,  Xos.  40,  60,  80.    One  spool  of  colored  cotton,  No. 
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50.  Needle-book  containing  needles  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  or  assorted 
Nos.  5  to  10.  Two  darning  needles,  Nos.  4,  6.  Pin -cushion 
filled  with  pins.  Thimble.  Emery.  Scissors.  Measure. 
Tape  needle. 

First  Year. 

Instruction.  —  Position  of  pupils  while  sewing.  How  to 
choose  the  needle  and  thread.  The  proper  length  of  thread. 
Drill  in  threading  the  needle ;  also  in  drawing  the  thread. 
How  to  make  a  knot.  The  use  of  the  thimble.  How  to 
hold  the  scissors,  with  practice  in  cutting  paper.  The  use 
of  the  emery.  The  position  of  the  needle,  and  the  proper 
way  of  holding  the  work  in  the  different  stitches  taught. 
How  to  begin,  join,  and  fasten  the  thread.  Length  and 
regularity  of  stitches.  How  to  fold  a  narrow  hem.  Neat- 
ness and  order  in  the  care  of  work. 

Stitches  taught.  —  Basting.  Back-stitching.  Hemming. 
Overcasting.  Running. 

Articles  which  may  be  made.  —  Plain  aprons  without 
gathers.  Bags.  Towels.  Napkins.  Bibs.  Handkerchiefs. 
Any  plain  article  illustrating  the  required  stitches. 

Second  Year. 

Instruction.  —  Review  of  first  year's  work.  The  proper 
way  of  cutting  and  putting  together  an  apron  with  band. 
The  proper  way  of  cutting  or  tearing  bands.  Gathering  and 
laying  of  gathers.  Stitching  gathers  into  a  binding,  and 
finishing  the  band  by  hemming.  Measuring  and  basting 
wide  hems.  Practice  in  buttonhole  stitch  on  folded  edge  of 
cloth,  and  in  the  preparation  of  buttonholes  before  working 
them.  Basting  of  selvages  and  folded  edges.  Overhanding 
on  selvages  and  on  folded  edges.  Overhanding  on  lace 
trimming. 

New  stitches  taught.  —  Gathering.  Half  back-stitching, 
and  combination  of  one  running  and  one  half  back-stitch. 
Overhanding.    Buttonhole  stitch. 

Articles  which  may  be  made.  —  Aprons  of  various  kinds. 
Pillow  slips.  Fringed  towels  and  napkins.  Any  plain  arti- 
cle illustrating  the  required  stitches. 
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Third  Year. 

Instruction.  —  Examination  and  review  of  work  of  previous 
years.  Cutting  simple  garments  from  measurements.  Setting 
gathers  into  a  band.  Making  plackets.  Putting  in  gussets. 
Sewing  on  buttons.  Patching  and  darning  on  cotton  cloth. 
Buttonholes  on  cotton  fabrics.    Tucking  if  practicable. 

New  stitches  taught.  —  Patching.  Darning.  Gathering 
on  flannel.  Feather  and  herring-bone  stitches.  Chain  and 
cross  stitching. 

Articles  which  mag  he  made.  —  Cotton  skirts.  Flannel 
skirts.  Drawers.  Underwaists.  Stocking  bags.  Shoe  bags. 
Sweeping  caps.  Buttonholes.  Any  garment  illustrating  the 
required  stitches. 

Fourth  Tear. 

Instruction.  —  Examination  and  review  of  work  done  in 
all  previous  classes.  Darning  stockings.  Darning  diagonal 
and  corner  tears  and  rents.  Cutting  bias  bands.  Mending 
and  patching  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics.  Buttonholes  on 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics.    Basting  ordinary  garments. 

yew  stitches  taught.  —  Stocking  darning.  Straight  and 
bias  felling.  Whipping  and  sewing  on  ruffles.  Hem  stitch- 
ing. Blind  stitching.  Tucking,  if  not  taught  previously. 
Gathers  overhanded  to  a  band.  Sewing  on  hooks  and  e}es 
and  buttons.    Eyelets.  Loops. 

Articles  which,  may  be  made.  —  Children's  dresses.  Xight 
dresses.  Night  shirts.  Skirts  and  drawers  with  tucks. 
Sampler.    Articles  illustrating  the  required  stitches. 

Fifth  Tear. 

A  system  of  dress-cutting,  by  which  girls  are  taught  to 
take  measures,  draught,  cut.  and  fit  a  dress  waist. 
Draughting  and  cutting  garments  from  patterns. 
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COOKING. 


This  branch  is  necessarily  much  more  limited  than  sewing. 
Inability  to  provide  needed  rooms,  winch  must  be  other  than 
class  rooms,  the  loss  of  time  involved  in  sending  classes  to 
kitchens  outside  their  own  schools,  the  cost  of  equipment 
and  daily  perishable  supplies,  are  difficulties  not  yet  over- 
come. The  work  itself,  requiring  some  measure  of  physical 
and  mental  maturity,  seems  to  designate  the  upper  grades  as 
most  suitable  for  this  important  instruction.  Its  great  edu- 
cational advantage  is  manifest  in  the  gradual  development  of 
painstaking  carefulness,  judgment,  and  self-reliance  in  the 
girls,  while  from  the  practical  side,  the  intelligent  applica- 
tion of  the  lessons  learned  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  many 
homes,  where  the  simplest  laws  for  the  proper  preparation  of 
food  are  unknown.  Good  housekeeping  has  to  be  studied 
and  learned  like  any  other  business,  and  a  good  foundation  is 
laid  in  our  schools. 

There  are  now  twenty  special  teachers  for  this  branch, 
which  takes  all  girls  in  the  eighth  grade,  many  in  the  seventh, 
and  a  few  in  the  sixth.  The  course  includes  lessons  in  house 
care,  dish  washing,  table  setting,  the  care  of  silver,  some 
laundry  work  and  invalid  cooking,  as  well  as  the  preparation 
of  food  for  the  ordinary  family.  The  choice  of  raw  mate- 
rials, their  composition  and  nutritive  qualities  are  all  care- 
fully studied,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  palatable  dishes. 
Sewing  and  cooking  alternate  week  by  week  in  some  classes, 
the  only  rule  strictly  followed  being  that  -two  hour's  each 
week  shall  be  given  to  manual  training."  With  additional 
facilities,  these  inequalities,  the  result  of  necessary  experi- 
ment, will  be  regulated. 

The  School  Committee  has  recently  elected  Miss  Ellen  L. 
Duff  as  Principal  of  Schools  of  Cooking. 

The  school  kitchens  are  twenty-two  in  number,  located  as 
follows : 
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1.  Lyman  School.  Paris  st  East  Boston 

2.  Harvard  School.  Devens  st  Charlestown 

3.  Bowdoin  School.  Myrtle  st  Boston 

4.  Hancock  School,  Parnienter  st  Boston 

E».    Winthrop  School.  Tremont  st  Boston 

6.  Prince  SchooL  Newbury  st  Boston 

7.  Rutland-street  School  Boston 

5.  Hyde  School.  Hammond  st  Boston 

9.    Drake  School.  Third  st  South  Boston 

10.    Phillips-street  School  Roxbury 

LL    Kenilworth-street  School  Roxbury 

1*2.    Phillips  Brooks  School.  Quincy  and  Perth  sts  Dorchester 

131    Bennett  School.  Chestnut  Hill  av  Brighton 

14.  Bowditch  School.  Green  st  Jamaica  Plain 

15.  Robert  G.  Shaw  School,  Hastings  st  West  Roxbury 

16.  Charles  Sumner  School.  Ashland  st  Roslindale 

IT.    Washington  Allston  School,  Cambridge  st  Allston 

IS.    Christopher  Gibson  School.  Bowdoin  ave  Dorchester 

19.  Gilbert  Stuart  School,  Richmond  st.  Dorchester 

20.  Henry  L.  Pierce  School,  Washington  st  Dorchester 

21.  Mary  Hemenway  School.  Adams  and  King  sts  Dorchester 

22.  Mayflower  School.  Harbor  View  st  Dorchester 


Efforts  have  been  made  at  different  times  to  have  classes 
in  Sewing  and  Cooking  in  the  evening  schools.  In  1897.  for 
the  first  time,  a  class  in  cooking  was  allowed  in  the  Lyman 
SchooL  East  Boston,  provided  the  supplies  did  not  cost  more 
than  fifty  cents  a  lesson.  In  1898  the  applications  were  so 
many  that  two  classes  were  carried  on  in  the  same  place. 
Last  winter  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  manifested 
much  interest  in  the  subject,  and  classes  in  sewing  and  cook- 
ing were  inaugurated.  The  winter  was  well  advanced  be- 
fore this  was  accomplished,  but  the  results  were  such  as  to 
show  that  such  instruction  would  be  advantageous  to  many. 
The  Committee  on  Manual  Training  has  now  under  consid- 
eration an  order  from  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  for 
the  establishment  of  such  classes  in  all  the  Evening  Schools. 
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MAXTAL  TRAIXTSG  FOR  BOYS. 


As  noted  in  a  report  of  the  committee  some  ten  years  ago, 
little  was  done  in  Boston  to  provide  any  form  of  manual 
training  for  the  boys  until  long  after  the  sewing  and  cooking 
had  been  firmly  established  for  the  girls.  The  plan  was  then 
(1892)  inaugurated  of  establishing  wood-working  in  the  three 
upper  grades  of  the  grammar  schools.  The  progress  towards 
that  end  has  been  steady  and  consistent,  not  perhaps  rapid, 
but  rather  giving  evidence  of  that  internal  life  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  natural,  healthy  growth.  The  following  statis- 
tics give  outward  evidence  of  this  growth. 

As  shown  in  one  of  the  tables  below  there  are  now  thirty 
wood-working  rooms,  located  as  follows : 


1.  Cudworth  SchooL  Gove  street  East  ffnilui 

2.  Austin  SchooL  Paris  street  East  Boston 

3.  Harvard  SchooL  Devens  street  Chilli  ilw 

4.  Prescott  School  Annex,  Elm  street  Chaiiestown 

5.  Appleton-street  School  Boston 

6.  Pier-pent  SchooL  Hudson  street  Boston 

7.  D wight  schooL  West  Springfield  street  Boston 

S.    Prince  School,  Xewbury  street  Boston 

9.    E-street  School  *  three  rooms)  South  Boston 

10.  Thomas  X.  Hart  SchooL  H  street  Sooth  Boston 

11.  Lincoln  School,  Broadway  South  Boston 

12.  Kenil worth-street  School  ( two  rooms)  Roxbury 

13.  1508  Tremont-street  School  Roxbury 

14.  Phillips  Brooks  SchooL  Qnincy  and  Perth  streets.  Dorehester 

15.  Eliot  School,  Trustee  Building.  Eliot  street  Jamaica  Plain 

16.  Agassi*  SchooL  Brewer  street  Jamaica  Plain 

IT.    Robert  G.  Shaw  SchooL  Hastings  street   Wes:  ?.  x  -  ry 

18.  Longfellow  School,  South  street  Roslindale 

19.  Washington  Allston  SchooL  Cambridge  street  AltHfrii-ti 

20.  Bennett  SchooL  Chestnut  Hill  avenue.  Brighton 

21. "   Lyceum  Hall.  Meeting  House  Hill  Dorchester 

22.  Roger  Clap  SchooL  Harvest  street  Dorchester 

23.  Henry  L.  Pierce  SchooL  Washington  street  Dorchester 

24.  Christopher  Gibson  SchooL  Bowdoin  avenue  .Dorchester 

25.  Mary  Hemenway  SchooL  Adams  and  King  streets  Dorchester 

26.  Gilbert  Stuart  SchooL  1Ki*r~i~rt  street  Dorchester 

2T.    T2T  Walk  Hilkstreet  School  Mittig— 
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In  our  last  report  was  a  table  showing  the  exact  position 
which  wood-working  had  reached  at  that  time.  This  table 
we  reprint,  and  below  it  a  similar  one  bringing  the  statistics 
down  to  date. 


Wooi>-Woiikin<,  Classes,  October,  1897. 
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2d.... 
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5 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 
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3d.... 
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0 
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0 
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5th  ] 
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0 
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€th.„ 

South  Boston  

5 
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0 
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0 
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tm 
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45 

4 

23 

5 

1 

10 

K 

m 

2,099 

2,122 

970 

5,417 

:«<>% 

J 

22% 

*  Including  the  Bice  School. 
-  Six  girls. 

:  That  is,  60%  of  the  grammar  schools  are  sending  three  grades  in  accordance  with 
the  course  of  study,  and  22%  are  sending  one  grade  only. 
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Wood-Workisg  Classes,  April,  1901. 
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5 
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0 

0 
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Tth... 
8th... 
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West  Roxbury, 

1)1  liilllUIl,      till' I 
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7 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

6 
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9th... 

9 

2 

6 

1 

0 

0 

104 

446 

414 

274 

Totals  

46 

4 

28 

6 

2 

4 

181 

2,459 

2,419 

1,284 

6,343 

:  70% 

9% 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Third  Division  has  not  yet 
equal  opportunities  with  the  other  parts  of  the  city.  The 
committee  has  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  rooms  and  facili- 
ties for  the  boys  of  the  Phillips  and  Eliot  schools,  and  but 
for  private  beneficence  they  would  have  no  manual  training. 
Through  the  continued  generosity  of  Mrs.  Shaw  classes 
from  these  schools  are  receiving  instructions  at  the  North 
Bennet-street  Industrial  School. 


*  Including  the  Rice  School. 

J  That  is,  70  per  cent,  of  the  grammar  schools  are  sending  three  grades  in  accord- 
ance with  the  course  of  study,  and  9  per  cent,  are  sending  one  grade  only. 
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Increase  in  the  Number  of  Pupils  Since  1894-96. 


School  Year. 


6th  Grade. 


rtli  Grade. 


8th  Grade.  9th  Grade. 


Total. 


10S 
226 
228 
259 
181 


2S8 
964 
1,337 
2,099 
2,146 
2,115 
2,459 


1,736 
2,000 
2,039 
2  122 
2,146 
2,223 
2,419 


498 
600 
720 
970 
1,083 
1,064 
1,284 


2,522 
3,564 
4,204 
5,417 
5,603 
5,661 
6,343 


From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  three  upper 
grammar  grades  are  now  quite  generally  receiving  instruction 
in  our  wood-working  rooms,  and  it  is  safe  to  trust  to  the 
force  of  its  own  desirability  to  secure  for  this  subject  the 
ultimate  completion  of  the  plans  of  1892. 

Meanwhile  the  progress  has  not  been  one  alone  of  outward 
growth,  but  of  inward  development  as  well.  While  the 
course  of  study  is  to-day  practically  the  same  as  at  the  time 
of  our  last  report  this  fact  does  not  indicate  lack  of  progress. 
Progress  has  been  secured  by  the  inauguration  of  a  system 
of  extra  and  optional  models  whereby  the  spirit  of  the  course 
is  retained,  while  its  letter  is  varied  to  suit  local  conditions 
and  individual  interests  and  capabilities.  (See  illustration. 
Extra  Work.)  This  individuality  is  still  farther  seen  in  the 
variety  of  decoration  placed  upon  the  models  in  different 
schools.  In  one  we  find  the  Swedish  chip-carving,  in  another 
the  carving  of  natural  forms,  in  another  pyrography  or  burnt 
work,  and  occasionally  painting  on  the  Avood.  Some  attempt 
has  also  been  made  to  interest  the  boys  in  the  great  invent- 
ors and  engineers,  and  in  the  achievements  of  intelligent 
artisans  who  work  out  their  great  projects. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  some  small  progress  has 
been  made  toward  the  end,  above  all  others  important  and 
desirable,  the  correlation  of  this  work  with  that  of  the  regular 
teacher. 
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The  conditions,  as  often  stated,  are  not  the  most  favor- 
able, but  where  it  happens  that  the  regular  and  the  special 
teacher  are  in  harmony  in  their  aim  and  purpose  and  are  ad- 
vanced and  progressive  in  their  methods,  correlation  becomes 
possible  and  natural. 

In  some  schools  we  find  a  set  of  the  wood- working  models, 
made  by  the  boys,  hanging  in  the  regular  class-room,  where 
they  not  only  bear  testimony  to  the  importance  and  regular- 
ity of  the  work,  but  are  constantly  on  hand  for  the  occa- 
sional illustration  of  other  subjects.  For  example,  a  problem 
in  arithmetic,  requiring  a  boy  to  find  the  cubical  contents  of 
a  box  which  he  has  made  himself,  means  more  to  him  than 
to  compute  the  contents  of  some  abstract  box,  and  this  box 
of  his  own  making  becomes  a  type  of  all  boxes. 

In  another  school  an  attempt  is  made  to  have  the  boys 
originate,  under  the  care  of  their  drawing  teacher,  appropri- 
ate designs  to  be  afterwards  carved  or  burned  upon  their 
models  in  the  wood-working  room.  This  is  susceptible  of 
development  in  all  grades,  to  the  advantage  of  both  drawing 
and  wood-working. 

In  the  wood- working  rooms  are  frequently  seen  specimens 
and  transparent  sections  of  various  woods,  and  photographs 
of  trees  and  foliage,  thus  bringing  our  subject  into  relation- 
ship with  nature  study.  It  is  believed  that  these  facts,  while 
simple  in  themselves,  are  important  as  an  indication  of  life 
and  progress. 

Wood-working,  however,  covers  but  three  of  the  six. gram- 
mar grades,  each  of  which  is  required  hy  the  course  of  study 
to  devote  two  hours  per  week  to  manual  training.  It  is  true 
that  in  two  or  three  schools  wood-working  has  been  carried  a 
grade  lower,  but  for  many  reasons  it  has  seemed  wiser  to  ad- 
here to  the  original  plan  of  limiting  such  instruction  to  the 
upper  grades.  As  a  consequence,  the  demand  was  frequently 
heard  for  some  form  of  manual  training  in  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  years.  Especially  wras  this  true  in  the  mixed 
schools,  where  the  question  arose  every  week,  as  to  what 
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could  appropriately  be  done  with  the  boys  while  the  girls 
were  sewing.  As  our  last  report  went  to  print  the  initial 
movement  in  an  experiment,  looking  toward  the  provision  of 
this  much  desired  work,  was  being  made  by  the  introduction 
of  Cardboard  Construction,  or  "  rudimentary  constructive 
geometry."  For  the  inauguration  and  preparation  of  this 
work  we  are  indebted  to  one  of  our  own  woodworking  teach- 
ers, Mr.  J.  H.  Try  bom,  who  left  Boston  to  become  Supervisor 
of  Manual  Training  in  Detroit. 

Cardboard  Construction  was  introduced  into  one  school  in 
1897.  Since  that  time  it  has  spread  until  now  it  is  included 
in  the  work  of  fourteen  grammar  schools,  and  is  taught  to 
upwards  of  sixty-five  classes.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  extend  the  work,  but  it  has  grown  simply  in  response  to  a 
natural  demand.  The  best  proof  of  its  value  is  found  in  the 
commendation  which  is  uniformly  accorded  to  it  by  the 
teachers  themselves,  who,  without  any  special  training,  have 
found  it  possible,  profitable,  and  agreeable  to  take  up  this  new 
subject. 

Being  taught  by  the  regular  teacher  correlation  is  easily 
secured,  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  many  that  its  effect  on 
the  other  work  is  pronounced.  The  implements  needed  are 
simple  and  inexpensive,  and  it  gives  an  excellent  preparation 
for  wood-working. 

Wood-working  and  Cardboard  Construction  are  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  most  efficient  Principal  of 
Manual  Training  Schools. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  in  the  work  here  outlined  we  have 
reached  a  finality.  It  is  probable  and  desirable  that,  from 
time  to  time,  other  forms  of  manual  training  should  modify 
or  supersede  those  which  are  now  proving  so  satisfactory. 
The  subject  is  larger  than  any  of  its  expressions,  and  may  be 
relied  upon  to  promote  itself.  It  needs  no  forcing,  but  it 
does  need  intelligent  control  and  regulation.  It  has  come 
into  our  schools  as  a  result  of  changed  and  changing  social 
conditions,  which  have  removed  our  boys  from  the  self  activi- 
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ties  of  the  town  or  farm  life,  and  is  a  part  of  that  general 
movement  which  has  resulted  from  the  demands  of  those  out- 
side the  schools  for  a  more  rational  education.  As  such  it 
has  taken  its  place  in  the  curriculum  as  a  worthy  companion 
of  music,  drawing,  nature  study,  and  the  rest. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  enter  into  scientific 
discussion  of  the  basis  of  manual  training,  but  it  cannot  too 
often  be  repeated  that  the  purpose  of  the  work  is  not  prima- 
rily industrial  but  educational.  It  is  well  to  recall  that  many 
eminent  educators  and  professional  psychologists  soberly 
claim  that  manual  training,  when  properly  carried  out,  not 
only  trains  muscles  and  develops  skill  in  manipulation,  but 
through  muscular  or  motor  training  is  productive  of  superior 
intellectual  and  moral  fibre. 

The  chief  problem  in  the  best  management  of  classes  in 
manual  training  lies  in  the  difficuty  of  securing  good  teach- 
ers. The  maximum  salary  is  not  enough  to  attract  and  to 
keep  the  best  men,  and  the  positions  are  not  open  to  gradu- 
ates of  the  Normal  School  until  they  have  had  an  expensive 
additional  training.  Most  of  the  present  corps  are  superior 
teachers,  who  stay  from  sheer  love  of  the  work,  and  spend 
both  time  and  money  in  perfecting  it.  When  the  Normal 
School  can  supply  the  necessary  training  in  all  specialties, 
this  difficulty  will  be  largely  overcome. 


EQUIPMENTS. 


Each  wood-working  room  is  equipped  as  follows 


30  benches, 

30  rip  saws, 

15  cross-cut  saws, 

30  back  saws, 

30  jointer  planes, 

30  jack  planes, 

30  smooth  planes, 

30  block  planes, 


30  i-in.  chisels, 

30  i-in.  chisels, 

30  1-in.  chisels, 

30  spoke-shaves, 

15  |-in.  auger-bits, 

15  f-in.  auger-bits, 

15  i-in.  auger-bits, 

15  f-in.  auger-bits, 
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30  bit-braces, 

30  screw-drivers, 

30  nail-sets, 

30  hammers, 

30  half-round  files, 

30  flat  files, 

30  mallets, 

30  rules, 

30  gauges, 

30  try-squares, 

30  bevels, 

30  compass-attachments, 

30  bench  brushes, 

30  bench  hooks, 

30  sloyd  knives, 

12  veining-tools, 

12  skew-chisels, 

24  carving  gouges, 

12  turning  saws, 


1  automatic  borer, 

12  German  bits, 

12  drill  bits. 

15  centre  bits, 

6  countersinks, 

1  Bailey  combination  plane, 

6  mortise  gauges, 

1  keyhole  saw, 

1  framing  square, 

6  cabinet  scrapers, 

6  file  cards, 

1  burnisher, 

6  hand-screws, 

2  oil-stones, 

1  set  carving  oil-slips, 

1  oil  can, 

1  knife  file, 

1  hatchet, 

30  stools. 


Case  of  pigeon-holes  for  pupils'  unfinished  work. 
Teacher's  desk  and  other  furniture. 

For  cardboard  construction  are  required  : 

Grades  IV.  and  V. 

30  pairs  of  shears,  30  rules  12"  graduated  to  &ths 

30  pencil  compasses,  only, 

30  triangles  45°  7"  3  conductors"  punches  I"  rd. 

hole. 


Grade  VI  (additional.) 

30  cardboard  knives,  |  30  maple  cutting  boards. 


WORKING   DRAWINGS   OF  the;  WOOD-WORKING  MODELS. 
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WOOD-WORKING. 


Note.  —  In  all  exercises  it  is  recommended  that  the  use  of  both  the  right  and  the 
left  hand  be  encouraged,  especially  in  sawing,  planing,  chiselling,  and  filling. 

COUKSE  OF  STUDY. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  models,  and  the  exercises  in- 
volved in  their  construction : 

PRELIM11VARY  MODELS. 

To  precede  in  certain  cases  the  work  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades. 

Model  A. 

Flat  Ruler. —  Whitetvood. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 

Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  when  stock  is  right  thickness 
(see  Seventh  Grade  —  Model  5). 

Model  B. 

Flower  Label.  —  Whitewood. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions. 
Oblique  planing. 
Sand-papering  with  block. 

Model  C. 

Match  Scratcher.  —  Whitewood. 
Rip  and  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  1  to  3. 
Vertical  chiselling. 

Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  7  to  10. 
Horizontal  boring  with  auger-bit. 
Sand-papering. 
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Model  D. 

Tea-pot  Stand.  —  Elm. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
( Jurve  sawing. 
Spoke-shaving. 
Boring  with  auger-bit. 
Sand-papering. 

SEVENTH  GRADE, 
Model  1. 

Flower  Label.  —  Pine. 

Straight  whittling. 
Oblique  whittling. 
Cross  whittling. 

Option. 

Wedge  (Model  IT).  —  Pine. 
Same  exercises  as  above. 

Model  2. 

Flower  Pin.  —  Pine. 
Straight  whittling  (including  modelling). 
Point  whittling. 
Cross  whittling. 
Sand-papering. 

Model  3. 

Shrub  Label.  —  JVhitewood. 

Rip  sawing. 
Narrow  face  planing. 
Gauging. 

Planing  to  gauge  line  (jack  plane). 
Oblique  whittling. 
Squaring  around  with  knife. 
Back  sawing. 

Cross  whittling  (if  necessary). 
Sand-papering  with  block. 
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Option. 

Flower  Stick  (Model  F).  —  Whitewood. 
Same  exercises  as  above,  with  the  addition  of  notch 

Model  4. 

Knife-polishing  Board.  —  Bassivood. 

Rip  sawing. 
Cross-cut  sawing. 
Narrow  face  planing. 
Gauging. 

Planing  to  gauge  line. 
Curve  sawing. 

Smoothing  with  spoke-shave. 
Filing. 

Squaring  around  with  knife. 

Back  sawing. 

Block  planing  in  vise. 

Oblique  whittling. 

Smoothing  plane  surface. 

Sand-papering. 

Model  5. 

Flower-pot  Stand.  —  Bassivood. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 


r 


Steps  in 
squaring 
to  dimen- 
sions 
when 
stock  is 
right 

thickness. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Narrow  face  planing. 
Gauging. 

Planing  to  gauge  line. 

Squaring  around  with  knife. 

Back  sawing. 

Block  planing. 

Taking  length. 

Squaring. 

Back  sawing. 

Block  planing. 


Nailing. 
Setting  nails. 
Sand-papering. 
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Option. 

Dish  Drainer  {Model  G.) — Bassivood. 
Same  exercises  as  above, 

or 

Trellis  {Model  R.)  —  Bassivood. 
Same  exercises  as  above,  with  the  addition  of  oblique  whit- 
tling. 

Model  6. 

Elliptical  Bread-board.  —  Pine. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Curve  sawing. 

Smoothing  with  spoke-shave. 
Modelling  with  spoke-shave. 
Draw  filing. 

Smoothing  plane  surface. 
Sand-papering. 

Option. 

Round  Bread-board  {Model  i.)  —  Pine. 
Same  exercises  as  above. 

Model  7. 

Shelf.  —  Whitewood. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions. 
Oblique  sawing. 
Oblique  planing. 
Smoothing  plane  surface. 
Nailing. 
Setting  nails. 
Sand-papering. 

Model  8. 

Coat-hanger.  —  Basswood. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 

Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  (omit  2  and  3). 
Curve  sawing. 
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Smoothing  with  spoke-shave. 
Modelling  with  spoke-shave. 
Boring  with  drill  or  German  bit. 
Smoothing  plane  surface. 
Sand- papering. 

Model  9. 

Pen-holder.  —  Cedar. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  1  to  5. 
Boring  with  drill-bit  to  given  depth. 
Fitting  peg. 
Oblique  whittling. 
Curve  whittling. 
Modelling  with  knife. 
Sand-papering. 

Option. 

Letter-opener  (Model  J".) — White  Holly. 
Straight  whittling. 
Oblique  whittling. 
Modelling  with  knife  and  file. 
Cross  whittling. 

Sand-papering  with  and  without  block. 

Model  10. 

Blotter.  —  G-umwood. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions. 
Back-sawing  to  given  depth. 
Horizontal  chiselling  (roughly). 
Smoothing  with  spoke-shave. 
Boring  with  drill  or  German  bit. 
Smoothing  plane  surface. 
Sand-papering. 

Model  11. 

Corner  Bracket.  —  Elm. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions. 
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Curve  sawing. 

Smoothing  with  spoke-shave. 
Modelling  with  spoke-shave. 
Smoothing  plane  surface. 
Nailing. 
Setting  nails. 
Sand-papering. 


EIGHTH  GRADE. 
Model  1. 

File  Handle. — Pine. 


Straight  whittling. 
Oblique  whittling. 
Cross  whittling. 
Modelling  with  knife. 
Sand-papering. 


Model  2. 

Hat-rack.  —  Pine. 


Rip  sawing. 
Cross-cut  sawing. 

r 


Steps  in 
squaring 
to  dimen- 
sions. 


1.  Face  planing  (jack  and  jointer  planes). 

2.  Narrow  face  planing. 

3.  Gauging  for  width. 

4.  Planing  to  gauge  line. 

5.  Gauging  for  thickness. 

6.  Planing  to  gauge  line. 

7.  Squaring  around  with  knife. 

8.  Back  sawing  (bench  hook). 

9.  Block  planing  (free-hand). 

10.  Taking  length. 

11.  Squaring  around  with  knife. 

12.  Back  sawing. 

[_  13.  Block  planing. 


Curve  whittling. 
Boring  with  drill-bit. 
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Countersinking. 

Sand- papering  with  block. 

Model  3. 

Strop.  —  Gumivood . 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  1  to  9. 
Curve  whittling. 
Modelling  with  knife. 
Filing  with  half-round  file. 

Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  10  to  13  (block  planing  in 

bench  hook). 
Sand-papering  with  and  without  block. 

Option. 

Sink-scraper  {Model  iT). —  Grumivood. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions. 
Boring  with  auger-bit. 
Back  sawing. 
Curve  whittling. 
Modelling  with  knife. 
Bevelling  with  block  plane. 
Sand-papering  with  and  without  block. 

Model  4. 

Tool-rack.  —  Wldtewood. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 

Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  (block  planing  with  or  with- 
out bench  hook). 
Vertical  boring  with  auger-bit. 
Squaring  with  knife  and  gauging. 
Back  sawing. 
Horizontal  chiselling. 
Sand-papering. 
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Model  5. 

Round  Ruler.  —  Cherry. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  jawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  1  to  6. 
Back  sawing  to  a  given  depth. 

Working  round  with   plane    (jack,    jointer,   and  smooth 

plane). 
Back  sawing. 
Filing  ends. 
Sand-papering. 

Model  6. 

Sleeve-board.  —  Basswood. 
Kip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 

Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  1,  2,  5,    6  (introducing 

broad  surface  planing). 
Locating  points  with  square  and  gauge. 
Rip  sawing  ( oblique). 
Taper  planing. 
Curve  sawing. 
Horizontal  chiselling. 
Filing. 

Working  quarter  round  with  smooth  plane  and  file. 

Draw-filing. 

Sand-papering. 

Model  7. 

Bench  Hook.  —  Pine  and  Cherry. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 

Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  (block  planing  in  vise). 

Horizontal  boring  with  auger-bit. 

Boring  with  drill  or  German  bit. 

Countersinking. 

Fastening  with  screws. 

Bevelling  with  chisel. 

Sand-papering. 
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Model  8. 

Envelope-holder .  —  Whitewood. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions. 
Curve  sawing. 
Curve  whittling. 
Smoothing  with  spoke-shave. 
Modelling  with  spoke-shave  and  knife. 
Draw-filing. 

Smoothing  plane  surface. 
Bevelling  with  smooth  plane. 
Bevelling  with  block  plane. 
Nailing. 
Setting  nails, 
Sand-papering. 

Option. 

Wall-pocket  (Model  L).  —  Whitewood. 
Same  exercises  as  above,  omitting  curve  whittling,  draw 
filing,  and  modelling  with  spoke-shave  and  knife,  and  add- 
ing back  sawing  to  a  given  depth,  and  horizontal  chiselling. 

Model  9. 

Hatchet  Handle.  —  Hickory. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  1  to  9. 
Curve  sawing. 

Smoothing  with  spoke-shave. 
Taper  planing. 

Modelling  with  smooth  plane. 

Oblique  sawing. 

Oblique  block  planing. 

Modelling  with  spoke-shave. 

Scraping. 

Filing. 

Sand-papering. 
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Model  10. 

Towel-rack.  —  Whitewood. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions. 
Bevelling  with  smooth  plane. 
Bevelling  with  block  plane. 
Boring  with  auger-bit  to  given  depth. 
Oblique  sawing. 
Oblique  planing. 
Back  sawing  to  given  depth. 
Horizontal  chiselling. 
Filing. 

Working  round  with  plane. 
Boring  with  drill  or  German  bit. 
Countersinking. 
Fastening  with  screws. 
Sand-papering. 

WXPfTH  GRADE. 

Model  1. 

Keyboard.  —  Whiteicood. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 

1.    Face  planing  (jack  and  jointer  plane). 
Narrow  face  planing. 
Gauging  for  width. 
Planing  to  gauge  line. 
Gauging  for  thickness. 
Planing  to  gauge  line. 
Squaring  around  with  knife. 
Back  sawing  (bench  hook). 
Block  planing  (free  hand). 
Taking  length. 
Squaring  around  with  knife. 
Back  sawing. 
Block  planing. 

Veining. 


Steps  in 
squaring 
to  dimen 
sions. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
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Carving. 

Sand-papering  with  block. 

Model  2. 

Hammer  Handle. — Beech. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions. 
Taper-planing. 
Shaping  with  spoke-shave. 
Modelling  with  spoke-shave. 
Smoothing  with  file  and  cabinet-scraper. 
Sand-papering  with  and  without  block. 

Model  3. 

Flat  Ruler.  —  Maple, 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  1  to  7. 
Gauging  for  bevel. 
Bevelling  with  plane. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  8  to  13. 
Horizontal  boring. 
Sand-papering  with  block. 

Option. 

Paper-knife  (Model  M).  —  Maple. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  1  to  11. 
Taper-planing. 
Curve  whittling. 
Modelling  with  spoke-shave. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  12  and  13. 
Smoothing  with  file  and  cabinet-scraper. 
Sand-papering. 

Model  4. 

Box.  —  Whiteivood. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 

Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  (introducing  broad  surface 
planing. 
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Xailing. 
Setting  nails. 

Finishing  with  smooth  plane. 
Sand-papering. 

Model  5. 

Pen-tray. —  Gumicood. 
Rip  and  eross-eut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions. 
Concave  modelling  with  carving  gouge. 
Smoothing  with  cabinet-scraper. 
Sand-papering. 

Option. 

Pen-tray  {Model  3T).  —  Grwnwood. 
Same  exercises  as  above,  with  the  addition  of  bevelling 
with  plane. 

Model  6. 

Flower-pot  Stand.  —  Whitewood. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 

Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  (block  planing  in  bench 
hook). 

Sawing  to  o-iven  depth  with  back  saw.  /  Tr  ,     ,  . 

Halved  joint 

Horizontal  chiselling.  J 

Xailing. 

Setting  nails. 

Sand-papering. 

Model  7. 

Picture  Frame. —  Gumwood. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 

Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  (block  planing  with  or  with 

out  bench  hook). 

Sawing  to  o-iven  depth  with  back  saw.  )  TT  ,  .  .  .  . 
„.,,.„.  [  Halved  joint 

Horizontal  chiselling.  ) 

Gluing. 

Grooving  with  chisel. 
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Working  quarter  round  with  block  plane  and  file. 
Boring  with  drill  or  German-bit. 
Fastening  with  screws. 
Sand-papering. 

Model  8. 

Towel-roller.  —  Whiteivood. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions. 
Horizontal  boring  with  auger-bit. 
Back  sawing. 
Horizontal  chiselling. 
Olique  sawing. 

Oblique  planing  (block  plane). 

Horizontal  chiselling. 

Vertical  boring  to  given  depth. 

Grooving  with  chisel. 

Working  round  with  plane. 

Fitting  axle  (back  saw  and  chisel). 

Boring  with  drill  or  German-bit. 

Counter-sinking. 

Fastening  with  screws. 

Sand-papering. 

Model  9. 

Book-rack.  —  Gumwood. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions. 
Dovetailing. 
Curve  sawing. 

Straight  and  curve  whittling. 
Smoothing  with  spoke-shave. 
Chamfering  with  chisel. 

Smoothing  plane  surfaces  (excepting  top  surface  of  bottom 

piece). 
Gluing. 
Sand-papering-. 


Note.  —  Carving  on  models,  1,  M,  5,  7,  8,  and  9  may  be  used  as  extra  work,  or  may 
be  required,  as  seems  best. 
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CARD  BOARD  CONSTRUCTION. 


FOURTH  (iRADE. 

Exercises.  —  Ruling.  Measuring.  Cutting  to  line.  Erect- 
ing perpendiculars  with  triangle.  Striking  circles.  Punch- 
ing.   Folding  and  tying. 

Models.  —  Rule  (2-inch  div.).  Square.  Tag.  Circle. 
Equilateral.  Isosceles  and  scalene  triangles.  Hexagon. 
Hexagonal  star.  Octagon.  Rule  (i-inch  div.).  Circle 
marker.  Rhombus.  Rhomboid.  Quatrefoil.  Hem  measure. 
Trefoil.  Table  mats.  Book  marks.  Folding  exercise. 
Sled.  Corner  book  mark.  Square  box.  Wall  pocket. 
Cubical  box.  Catch-all.  Handkerchief  box.  Candy  box. 
Candle  shade.  Portfolio.  Hexagonal  tray.  Frame.  Square 
candy  box.  Frames.  Brush-broom  holder.  Court  plaster 
case.    Letter  holder  and  card  basket. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

New  Exercises.  —  Pasting  and  scoring. 

Models.  —  Rule  (-Jg-inch  div.).  Napkin  ring.  Money 
bags.  Match  scratchier.  Lamp  shade.  Calendar  stand. 
Envelopes.  Frames.  Square  box.  Pencil  tray.  Basket. 
Cubical  bank.  Card  case.  Handkerchief  box.  Triangular 
box.  Stamp  box.  Portfolio.  Round  box.  Match  holders. 
Covered  box.  Sliding  box.  Hexagonal  trays.  Pencil  box. 
Card  case.  Photograph  case.  Brush-broom  holder.  Bill 
holder.    Wall  case.    Paper  holder  and  house. 

SIXTH  GRADE.  (Incomplete). 

New  Exercises.  —  Freehand  cutting,  with  knife,  develop- 
ment of  surfaces. 

Models.  —  Square.  Bookmark.  Triangle  45°.  Picture 
frames.  Calendar  stand.  Paper  weight  (tetrahedron). 
Bank  (hexahedron).  Octahedron.  Shelf.  Button  box. 
Photo  case.    Match  holder  and  pencil  box. 
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To  the  foregoing  report  of  the  various  forms  of  manual  training 
in  the  Grammar  Schools,  a  full  report  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School  is  subjoined. 

EMILY  A.  FIFIELD,  Chairman. 
ANNA  BARROWS. 
AUGUSTINE  J.  BULGER. 
JULIA  E.  DUFF. 
DANIEL  S.  HA  R KINS. 
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THE  MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Manual  Training,  issued  in 
December,  1897,  contained  the  course  of  study  and  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  but  unfortunately 
the  edition  was  so  small  that  it  was  exhausted  in  a  few  weeks. 
To  meet  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  the  information 
which  that  report  furnished,  the  Committee  on  Manual  Train- 
ing has  decided  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  it,  with  such 
additions  and  changes  as  are  required  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the 
school  at  the  present  time. 

Valuable  additions  to  the  school  system  of  a  great  city  are 
necessarily  made  slowly.  Those  who  have  patiently  labored  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  anxiously 
watched  its  development,  and  struggled  to  advance  its  interests, 
have  now  the  satisfaction  of  noting  results  which  abundantly 
justify  their  efforts. 

The  initial  step  toward  the  establishment  of  this  institu- 
tion, which  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  system  of  manual 
training  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  was  taken  as  early 
as  1883.  In  his  annual  report  for  that  year  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  presented 
a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
industrial  education,  submitted  a  tentative  plan  for  instruc- 
tion in  tool  work,  and  called  attention  to  rooms  in  the  Latin 
and  English  High  School  building  that  were  available  for 
the  experiment.  Subsequent  events  have  shown  that  the 
suggestions  in  this  report  were  wise  and  far-sighted;  but  its 
only  immediate  effect  was  to  arouse  public  interest  in  an 
important  educational  factor  that  had  previously  received 
little  attention.  Six  years  later  Mr.  Seaver  renewed  his 
recommendation  in  his  annual  report,  and  after  an  extended 
tour  of  investigation,  in  which  he  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  principal  manual  training  schools  of  the  country,  pre- 
sented a  special  report  accompanied  by  a  detailed  plan  for  a 
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Mechanic  Arts  High  School  in  Boston.  Much  of  the  inter- 
est in  manual  training  which  now  exists  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  is  due  to  the  influence  of  that  report;  but  many 
circumstances  combined  to  delay  the  adoption  of  its  specific 
recommendations.  It  was  not  until  September,  1893,  that 
the  school  was  opened,  and  the  equipment  of  the  first  wood- 
working room  was  not  ready  for  use  until  the  following 
March. 

There  were  then  no  schools  of  this  class  that  could  safely  be 
taken  as  models.  At  the  outset  the  requirements  of  manufac- 
turing establishments  rather  than  the  essential  conditions  of 
successful  school  work  exerted  a  dominating  influence,  and  as  a 
consequence,  many  details  of  the  original  conception  both  of 
the  building  and  equipment  required  modification  in  the  light 
of  experience.  The  necessary  changes,  however,  have  not  in- 
volved large  expenditures.  Fortunately  the  north  wing  was 
not  built  with  the  main  structure,  and  opportunity  was  given 
to  adapt  the  plans  for  it  to  the  needs  which  had  become 
evident.  This  wing,  completed  during  the  school  year  1899- 
1900,  in  connection  with  the  improvements  and  readjustments 
made  in  the  main  building,  has  greatly  increased  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  in  all  departments,  and  nearly  doubled  its  work- 
ing capacity. 

The  following  exhibit  of  attendance  shows  that  the  increased 
accommodations  were  imperatively  demanded: 


First  Year 
Class. 

Second  Year 
Class. 

Third  Year 
Class. 

Fourth  Year 
Class. 

Total. 

September,  lS&o  

69 

34 

160 

September,  IflM  — 

155 

52 

27 

3 

237 

September,  1S&7 — 

173 

122 

31 

4 

September,  1896  

180 

148 

80 

1 

412 

September,  1899.... 

189 

143 

24 

456 

September,  1900  

212 

147 

493 

It  is  important  that  the  distinctive  character  and  purpose  of 
the  school  should  be  clearly  apprehended.  It  is  neither  a  trade 
school,  nor  an  institution  peculiarly  adapted  to  pupils  of  any 
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particular  class  or  social  condition.  Its  jurisdiction  is  the 
entire  city  of  Boston,  and  its  splendid  opportunities  are  freely 
offered  to  the  sons  of  all  citizens.  Its  special  function  is  to  fur- 
nish systematic  instruction  in  drawing,  and  the  elements  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  addition  to  a  thorough  high  school  course  in 
which  mathematical  and  scientific  branches  predominate.  The 
training  which  it  gives  is  not  less  valuable  to  a  boy  who  is  to 
become  a  lawyer  or  a  physician  than  to  one  who  is  to  superin- 
tend a  manufacturing  establishment,  or  work  at  the  bench.  The 
many-sided  activities  of  the  school  tend  to  reveal  to  boys  their 
dominant,  powers  and  aptitudes,  and  lead  them  to  a  happy  choice 
of  occupation.  It  educates  them  not  primarily  to  become 
mechanics,  but  to  become  men  of  intelligence  and  skill.  It  en- 
courages industry,  arouses  ambition,  and  opens  wide  the  avenues 
to  success,  usefulness  and  happiness.  In  an  age  characterized 
by  a  marvellous  development  of  industries  based  upon  scientific 
and  mechanical  principles,  when  manual  dexterity  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  mechanical  processes  are  essential  to  success  in  number- 
less profitable  employments,  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the 
great  value  of  an  institution  which  combines  a  good  high  school 
education  with  systematic  training  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  school  is  located  in  the  Back  Bay  District,  at  the  corner 
of  Belvidere  and  Dalton  streets.  In  its  main  features  the 
building  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
designed.  A  convenient  assembly  hall  and  a  gymnasium  are 
the  only  important  features  which  are  lacking.  The  rooms 
are  large  and  well  lighted,  and  peculiarly  attractive  on  account 
of  their  evident  fitness  for  their  specific  uses.  The  rooms  in 
which  machinery  is  run  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing by  heavy  double  brick  partitions  on  each  side  of  a  stairway. 
The  ceilings  of  the  school-rooms  are  plastered  with  King's 
Windsor  cement,  which  effectually  prevents  the  transmission  of 
sound  from  floor  to  floor.  In  the  shops  the  mill  construction 
prevails,  and  the  ceilings  are  finished  with  embossed  sheet  steel. 
The  tint  chosen  for  'the  steel  ceilings  and  the  brick  walls  of  the 
rooms  and  corridors  is  agreeable1  to  the  eye,  and  adapted  to 
diffuse  light  freely.  Adequate  provision  has  been  made  for 
heating  and  ventilation  by  approved  modern  methods.  The 
cost  of  site,  building,  and  equipment  has  been  about  $310,000. 
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In  the  basement  (Plate  II.)  are  the  boiler-room,  coal-room, 
engine-room,  engineer's  store-room,  the  janitor's  room,  and  the 
bicycle-room.  Here,  also,  are  the  principal  toilet-rooms,  and 
dressing  rooms,  containing  258  clothes  lockers,  each  fitted  with 
a  combination  lock,  and  adapted  to  accommodate  two  boys. 
Each  of  these  lockers  is  23  by  18  ins.  in  plan,  and  5  feet  high. 
The  floors,  and  the  upper  panel  of  each  door,  are  of  stout  wire 
netting.    In  one  of  these  rooms  is  the  lunch  counter. 

On  the  first  floor  (Plate  III.)  are  the  office  of  the  head  mas- 
ter, with  a  lobby  for  visitors  and  a  library  adjoining,  the  chem- 
ical laboratory  and  the  room  for  chemical  stores,  two  school 
rooms,  one  of  which  accommodates  eighty  pupils,  and  the  other 
ninety-six,  three  recitation  rooms,  the  machine  shop,  the  tool- 
room for  metal-working  tools,  a  storage  room  for  metal  stock, 
an  office  for  the  instructors  in  metal  work,  and  a  private  room 
for  men  teachers. 

On  the  second  floor  (Plate  IV.)  are  the  physical  laboratory 
with  a  teacher's  laboratory,  a  storage  room  for  apparatus,  and  a 
dark  room  adjoining,  a  private  room  for  women  teachers,  two 
school  rooms  identical  with  those  on  the  first  floor,  two  wood- 
working rooms  for  first  year  pupils,  the  carpentry  tool- room, 
the  room  for  the  preparation  of  stock  for  exercises  in  wood- 
working, and  the  finishing  room, 

On  the  third  floor  (Plate  V.)  are  two  school  rooms  identical 
with  those  on  the  first  floor,  a  small  school  room  which  accom- 
modates thirty  pupils,  two  drawing  rooms,  a  storage  room  for 
drawing  materials,  a  wood-turning  and  pattern-making  room,  a 
modeling  room,  and  a  toilet-room.  The  two  large  school  rooms 
are  separated  by  flexible  doors  so  that  they  may  be  thrown 
together  to  furnish  an  assembly  hall  for  occasional  use. 

DRAWING. 

Each  of  the  two  drawing  rooms  (Plate  V.)  has  accommoda- 
tions for  six  classes  of  thirty-six  pupils.  The  drawing  tables 
(Fig.  1)  provide  conveniently  for  the  storage  of  all  materials 
used  in  class  exercises ;  consequently  pupils  obtain  the  articles 
needed  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson,  and  restore  them  to  their 
proper  places  at  its  close,  with  little  loss  of  time.  Each  table 
is  fitted  with  a  locker,  which  holds  six  half  imperial  (17  by  24 
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ins.)  drawing  boards.  The  six  individual  drawers  on  the  right 
contain  the  note  books,  pencils,  needle  points,  erasers,  etc.,  the 
personal  property  of  each  pupil.  The  following  instruments 
are  supplied  to  each  table,  and  are  used  in  common  by  members 
of  different  classes.  With  the  exception  of  the  T  square,  they 
are  stored  in  the  drawer  over  the  locker. 


Fig.  1. 


A  celluloid  triangle,  7-in.  45°,  a  celluloid  triangle,  9-in.  30°  and  60°;  a 
celluloid  curve,  No.  26  ;  a  hard  rubber  curve  No.  4  ;  an  architect's  trian- 
gular scale,  12-in. ;  a  foot  rule  ;  a  thumb  tack  lifter  ;  a  knife  ;  an  emery 
lead  sharpener  ;  a  dusting  cloth  ;  and  a  24-in.  T  square. 

Over  the  teacher's  platform  in  each  drawing  room,  in  addition 
to  the  slate  blackboard  on  the  wall,  is  a  set  of  three  movable 
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blackboards  (54  by  83  ins.)  placed  one  directly  in  front  of 
another,  each  counterbalanced  by  weights.  In  the  rear  of  the 
larger  room  are  the  device  for  exposing  blue-prints  to  the  sun- 
light, and  the  sink  and  racks  for  washing  and  drying  them. 

CARPENTRY  AND  WOOD-CARVING. 

Two  adjoining  rooms  on  the  second  floor  (Plates  IV.,  VI.) 
are  assigned  to  the  department  of  wood-working  with  hand 
tools.  This  department  is  equipped  to  accommodate  daily  six 
classes  of  thirty-six  pupils.  Each  room  is  furnished  with 
eighteen  double  benches,  57  ins.  long,  45  ins.  wide  on  the  top, 
and  varying  in  height  from  29  to  33  ins.  On  each  side  of  these 
benches  is  a  tier  of  three  drawers,  one  of  which  is  assigned  to 
each  pupil,  for  the  set  of  cutting  tools  with  which  he  is  supplied. 
Here,  also,  are  kept  his  apron  and  unfinished  work.  Upon  a 
vertical  tool  board  9J  ins.  high  which  divides  the  top  of  the 
bench  in  the  centre,  and  upon  hooks  and  shelves  at  the  ends  of 
the  bench,  are  kept  the  following  measuring  and  miscellaneous 
tools  used  in  common  by  members  of  different  classes : 

Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Co.'s  tools:  one  each,  T  bevel,  10  in.,  No.  18; 
rule,  2  ft.,  No  18;  try-square,  6  in.,  No.  10.  A  Buck  Brothers  screw- 
driver, 5  in.,  No.  69;  Bemis  &  Call  wing  dividers,  7  in. ;  a  Spofford  bit- 
brace, No.  108;  a  Disston  rip-saw,  22  in.,  D  8,  with  8  teeth  to  the  inch; 
a  Disston  cross-cut  saw,  22  in.,  D  8,  with  10  teeth  to  the  inch;  a  Disston 
back-saw,  12  in.,  No.  4;  a  Bliss  mallet,  No.  3;  a  Maydole  adze-eye  bell- 
faced  hammer,  No.  13;  a  Washita  oil  stone,  8  by  2  by  1^  ins.  in  box; 
a  brass  paragon  oil  can,  No.  0;  a  bench  hook,  12  by  8  by  f  ins.;  two 
winding  sticks,  18  by  2  by  §  ins. ;  a  dust  brush. 

The  individual  sets  kept  in  the  drawers  are : 

Bailey's  patent  adjustable  iron  tools  :  one  each,  jack-plane,  14  in.,  No. 
5;  jointer-plane,  22  in.,  No.  7;  smoothing-plane,  8  in.,  No.  3;  spoke- 
shave,  No.  51;  Buck  Brothers  shank  firmer  chisels,  No.  2,  one  each, 
f,  1,  \\  ins.;  a  gothic  point  knife;  genuine  Russell  Jennings  bits,  one 
each,  i,  f,  |,  f,  f  in. ;  a  whisk  broom;  a  Stanley  marking  gage,  No.  65. 

Each  pupil  is  also  supplied  with  a  tray,  26  J  ins.  long,  13f  ins. 
wide,  and  If  ins.  deep,  divided  into  compartments  adapted  to 
receive  the  following  set  of  Buck  Brothers  London  style  carving 
tools  : 

Chisels,  one  each,  1  in.,  No.  1;  ^  in.  No.  1;  f  in.,  No.  2;  gouges,  one 
each,  f  in.,  No.  3;  T\  in.,  No.  4;  ^  in«i  5;  T5e  in-i  No.  5;  T7g  in.,  No. 
5;  f  in.,  No.  5;  \  in.,  No.  6;  T\  in.,  No.  7;  x\  in.,  No.  7;  j%  in.,  No.  11; 
i  in.,  No.  11;  T\  in.,  No.  11;  parting  tool,  \  in.,  No.  39. 
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These  trays  are  stored  in  cases  at  one  end  of  each  room. 
Two  Brown  and  Sharpe  grindstone  troughs,  fitted  with  stones 
and  truing  devices,  are  installed  in  one  of  these  rooms.  Water 
is  brought  in  brass  pipes  to  all  of  the  grindstones  in  the  various 
departments,  and  the  troughs  are  connected  with  a  system  of 
drain  pipes  which  lead  to  a  sand  catch-basin  in  the  basement. 

The  tool-room,  which  contains  a  variety  of  minor  supplies, 
together  with  a  large  collection  of  miscellaneous  tools  for 
occasional  use,  is  located  between  the  two  wood-working  rooms, 
and  is  conveniently  entered  from  either  of  them.  Many  of  the 
shelves  in  this  room  are  divided  by  narrow  strips  of  wood  in 
such  a  way  that  each  tool  has  its  appropriate  compartment,  and 
it  is  an  invariable  rule  that  every  article  must  be  kept  in  its 
proper  place.  Each  pupil  is  supplied  with  three  brass  checks 
bearing  his  shop  number,  one  of  which  will  be  received  by  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  tool-room  in  exchange  for  any  desired 
tool.  The  check  is  placed  in  the  compartment  from  which  the 
tool  is  taken,  where  it  remains  until  it  is  redeemed  by  the 
return  of  the  tool.  The  following  are  the  principal  tools  in 
this  tool-room : 

Bailey's  patent  adjustable  iron  planes  :  4  beading,  No.  50  ;  2  dado, 
fillester,  plow,  etc.,  No.  46  ;  1  tonguing  and  grooving,  No.  48  ;  1  tonguing 
and  grooving.  No.  49  ;  24  rabbet,  1  in.,  No.  192  ;  1  beading,  rabbet,  and 
slitting,  No.  45  ;  1  bull-nose  rabbet,  No.  75  ;  2  circular,  No.  13.  Buck 
Brothers  tools  :  shank  firmer  chisels,  No.  2,  0  each,  y\,  i,  f ,  f,  f, 

\\  ins.  ;  12  each,  rose  counter  sinks,  No.  83,  snail  counter  sinks, 
No.  84  ;  6  cabinet  makers'  burnishers,  5  in.,  No.  91  ;  18  square-point 
nail  sets,  assorted  ;  18  round-point  nail  sets,  assorted.  One  new  Lang- 
don  mitre  box,  No.  2  ;  1  Stanley  adjustable  spirit  level,  30  in.  ;  2 
adjustable  ball  and  socket  saw  clamps  ;  1  rachet  bit  brace  ;  6  Stanley 
rule  trammel  points,  No.  99  ;  2  Morrill  saw  sets,  No.  1  ;  2  Stubs  flat 
nose  pliers  ;  steel  figures  and  letters  for  wood,  1  set  \  in.  ;  for  metal,  1 
set  \  in.  and  1  set  \  in.  ;  72  chalk  lines,  reels,  and  awls  ;  24  brad  awls, 
assorted  sizes  ;  2  Clark  patent  expansive  bits  ;  3  Sargent  steel  squares, 
24  in.,  No.  300.  Files  :  36  flat  bastard,  10  in.  ;  30  half  round  bastard, 
10  in.  ;  12  half  round  smooth,  10  in.  ;  6  pillar,  7  in.  by  \  in.,  No.  6  ;  12 
three  square,  7  in.,  assorted  ;  6  Nicholson  file  brushes.  Stanley  Rule 
and  Level  Co.'s  tools  :  2  try-squares,  12  in.,  No.  10  ;  2  mitre  squares,  12 
in.,  No.  16  ;  12  Bemis  &  Call  wing  calipers,  6  in.  ;  12  best  French 
cabinet  scrapers,  square,  5  in.  by  3  in.  ;  12  best  French  cabinet  scrapers, 
curved,  5|  in.  by  2|  in.  ;  1  Coes  monkey  wrench,  12  in.  ;  60  Miller's 
Falls  turning  saws  and  frames,  18  in.  ;  genuine  Russell  Jennings  bits, 
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12,  1  in.,  one  each,  y\,  T7g,  T9^,  j§,  in.  ;  German  nail  bits,  12  each, 
i»  A?  T5  5  ^  Stearns  patent  dowel  pointers  ;  2  Disston  rip-saws,  26 
in.,  D  8,  6  teeth  to  the  inch  ;  2  Disston  cross-cut  saws,  26  in.,  D  8,  7 
teeth  to  the  inch.  R.  Bliss  &  Co.'s  tools  :  18  cabinet  makers'  clamps, 
No.  74 ;  60  hand  screws,  No.  11  ;  60  hand  screws,  No.  4.  Buck 
Brothers  London  style  carving  tools,  four  each  :  front  bent  chisels, 
No.  21,  tl  in.  ;  No.  21,  x\  in.  ;  No.  21,  \  in.  ;  No.  22,  \  in.  ;  No.  22,  T\ 
in.  ;  No.  22,  \  in.  ;  No.  23,  \  in.  ;  No.  23,  &  in.  ;  No.  23,  \  in.  ;  front 
bent  gouges,  No.  27,  f  in.  ;  No.  32,  £  in. ;  back  bent  gouges,  No.  35, 
\  in.  ;  No.  38,  \  in.  ;  parting  tools,  No.  43,  \  in.  ;  gouges,  No.  3,  1  in.  ; 
No.  5,  1  in.  ;  No.  11,  f  in. 

Opening  out  of  one  of  the  wood-working  rooms  is  a  small 
room  for  the  preparation  of  stock  for  models  and  for  special 
saw  work.  Here  are  installed  a  Colburn  double-arbor  bench 
saw,  and  a  Dover  band  saw  for  the  use  of  the  instructors  and 
especially  skilful  pupils  only,  and  a  Moseley  jig-saw  which  all 
the  pupils  are  taught  to  use.  The  location  of  these  saws  in  a 
separate  room  permits  their  use  without  disturbance  to  class 
exercises.  An  adjoining  room  is  furnished  with  convenient 
tables  and  other  fixtures  for  the  final  work  upon  all  models  or 
projects  which  require  shellac  or  other  painter's  finish. 

WOOD-TURNING  AND  PATTERN-MAKING. 

In  the  wood-turning  and  pattern-making  room  (Plates  V., 
VII.,  VIII.)  there  are  thirty-six  benches.  On  one  side  of  the 
bench  (Fig.  2)  is  a  Putnam  11-in.  speed  lathe,  the  other  side  is 
used  for  work  with  hand  tools.  As  in  the  other  wood-working 
rooms,  these  benches  are  fitted  with  9-in.  Wyman  &  Gordon 
quick-action  vises. 

Beneath  the  lathe  is  a  tier  of  three  drawers,  each  containing 
a  set  of  turning  tools.  On  the  opposite  side,  under  the  work 
bench,  is  a  tier  of  four  drawers.  The  top  drawer  in  this  tier  is 
devoted  to  the  measuring  and  miscellaneous  tools  used  in  com- 
mon by  members  of  different  classes,  while  each  of  the  three 
others  contains  an  individual  set  of  cutting  tools. 

Individual  turning  tools : 

Buck  Brothers  tools:  gouges,  No.  20,  one  each,  ^,  |,  f,  l^ins. ;  chisels, 
No.  19,  one  each,  i,  J,  f ,  li  ins. ;  No.  103,  f  in. ;  No.  104,  \  in. ;  parting 
tool,  No.  18,  f  in. ;  a  Washita  gouge  slip. 

Individual  joinery  tools : 

Bailey's  patent  adjustable  iron  tools  ;  one  each,  fore-plane,  18  in., 
No.  6;  smoothing  plane,  8  in.,  No.  3;  spoke-shave,  No.  51.  Buck 
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Brothers  shank  firmer  chisels,  No.  2,  one  each,  |,  f,  1,  \\  ins.;  a  gothic 
point  knife;  a  Stanley  marking  gage,  No.  65;  a  whisk  broom. 

Tools  used  in  common  : 

Bemis  &  Call  Co.'s  tools;  wing  dividers,  7  in.;  wing  calipers,  6  in.; 
patent  inside  calipers,  6  in.  Genuine  Russell  Jennings  bits,  one  each, 
h  h  h  h  I  m»  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Co.'s  tools:  try-square,  6  in.,  No. 
10;  rule,  2  ft.,  No.  18;  T  bevel,  10  in.,  No.  18.  A  Maydole  adze-eye 
bell-faced  hammer,  No.  13;  a  Bliss  mallet,  No.  3  ;  a  Buck  Brothers 
screw-driver,  5  in.,  No.  69;  a  Spofford  bit  brace,  No.  108;  a  Disston  rip- 


Fig.  2. 

saw,  22  in.,  D.  8  with  8  teeth  to  the  inch;  a  Disston  cross-cut  saw.  22 
in.,  D  8,  with  10  teeth  to  the  inch;  a  Disston  back-saw,  12  in.,  No.  4:  a 
bench  hook,  12  by  8  by  1  ins.;  two  winding  sticks.  18  by  2  by  \  ins.; 
a  Washita  oil  stone,  8  by  2  by  1}  ins.  in  box;  a  brass  paragon  oil 
can,  No.  0;  a  Chase  pateut  brass  oiler,  No.  2;  a  dust  brush. 

Conveniently  located  in  the  centre  of  the  room  are  two 
grindstones,  and  an  8-ft.  Putnam  pattern -makers'  lathe,  which 
with  open  slide,  is  capable  of  doing  work  36  ins.  in  diameter. 
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This  lathe  is  fitted  with  the  most  approved  devices  for  doing  all 
kinds  of  work,  and  is  designed  to  be  used  only  by  instructors 
and  by  pupils  who  develop  special  skill  and  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  do  a  high  order  of  work.  Near  at  hand  is  a  small 
tool-room  which  contains  a  large  variety  of  minor  supplies,  and 
all  miscellaneous  tools  likely  to  be  needed.  The  loft  above  this 
room  furnishes  adequate  storage  for  a  year's  supply  of  lumber. 

In  one  corner  of  each  of  the  three  wood-working  rooms  is  an 
amphitheatre  in  which  the  entire  class  may  be  seated  so  that 
each  member  can  see  plainly  the  work  done  by  the  instructor  at 
the  demonstration  bench.  The  space  behind  the  amphitheatre 
has  been  utilized  to  provide  a  convenient  place  for  sinks  and 
mirrors.  A  copper  tank  containing  four  glue  pots  heated  by 
steam  is  installed  in  each  wood- working  room.  Large  cases  are 
provided  for  the  convenient  storage  of  prepared  stock  and 
finished  work. 

The  frames  of  drawing  tables  and  work  benches,  and  all  ex- 
posed parts  of  tables,  benches,  and  cases,  are  ash ;  the  sides  of 
drawers,  interior  of  cases,  and  tops  of  drawing  tables  are  white 
pine  ;  the  tops  of  work  benches  are  of  narrow  strips  of  maple 
glued  together  to  prevent  warping.  All  drawers  and  compart- 
ments of  cases  are  fitted  with  locks,  no  two  of  which  have  the 
same  combination,  but  all  are  operated  by  a  master  key.  The 
tables  and  benches  have  been  constructed  in  the  most  thorough 
and  substantial  manner,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  make 
every  part  of  the  equipment  illustrate  excellence  of  design  and 
workmanship. 

FORGING. 

The  forge-shop  (Plates  II.,  IX.)  is  a  one  story  brick  struc- 
ture 93  ft.  long  and  41  ft.  wide,  which  occupies  the  entire  space 
between  the  two  wings  at  the  rear  of  the  main  building.  It  is 
lighted  both  by  windows  in  the  wall  and  by  a  large  monitor 
with  sky-light.  Its  relation  to  the  main  building  is  such  that 
the  noise  incident  to  the  work  causes  no  disturbance  in  the 
class  rooms.  It  is  equipped  with  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company's 
new  down  draft  forges,  and  all  necessary  appliances  for  the 
instruction  of  three  classes,  daily,  each  containing  thirty-six 
pupils.    The  equipment  of  each  forge  is  as  follows  : 

A  set  of  blacksmith's  tongs  (groove  in  jaw)  for  holding  iron     i,  f, 
f  ins.  ;  tool  tongs  for  f  in.  square  iron  ;  square  groove  tongs  for  iron, 
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iby  |  ins.  ;  bolt  tongs,  \  in.  ;  a  poker  for  forge,  2  ft. ;  a  dipper,  S\  in. 
diameter,  3|  in.  deep,  handle  15  in.;  a  rake  for  forge,  2  ft.  ;  a  coal  hod  ; 
a  forge  shovel. 

Upon  a  post  conveniently  located  with  reference  to  each  of 
these  forges  is  an  Eagle  anvil  weighing  130  lbs.,  near  which  is 
placed  a  tool  bench  ( Fig.  3 )  supplied  with  the  following  tools  : 


Fig.  3. 


A  cross  peen  hand  hammer,  2\  lbs.  ;  a  top  and  bottom  swage,  \  in. ; 
a  hot  chisel  from  \\  in.  steel  ;  a  flatter,  2  in.  face  ;  a  set  hammer,  1}  in. 
face  ;  a  hardy,  f  in.  shank  ;  a  heading  tool,  T9¥  in. ;  a  centre  punch,  \  by 
5  ins.;  top  and  bottom  fullers,  |  in. ;  a  steel  square,  12  in.,  graduated  to 
y1^  in.  outside,  ^  in.  inside  ;  Bemis  &  Call  outside  wing  calipers,  6  in. ; 
punches,  one  each,  ^,  f  ins.;  copper  plate,  2\  by  2|  by  f  ins.;  a  dust 
brush. 

Each  of  these  tool  benches,  14  by  21  ins.  in  plan,  and  27  in. 
high,  contains  three  drawers,  one  of  which  is  assigned  to  each 
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boy  for  the  storage  of  the  models  which  he  has  completed,  or 
on  which  he  is  engaged.  Each  of  these  individual  drawers  is 
furnished  with  a  1£  lb.  ball  peen  hand  hammer.  Fourteen 
blacksmiths'  vises  and  one  combination  pipe  vise  are  attached 
to  benches  firmly  secured  to  the  brick  floor  in  convenient  loca- 
tions. Stock  cut  in  pieces  of  the  length  required  for  the 
various  exercises  is  stored  in  compartments  in  these  benches. 
Fans  of  ample  size  produce  blast  for  the  forges,  and  carry  away 
the  foul  air  and  products  of  combustion. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  is  a  raised  platform  on  which 
thirty-six  arm  chairs  are  placed  for  the  use  of  pupils  during  the 
-demonstration  lessons.  The  instructor's  forge,  located  in  front 
of  this  platform,  is  supplied  with  a  Root  hand  blower  for  use 
when  the  engine  is  not  running.  Near  this  platform  are  two 
cases,  one  designed  for  the  storage  of  blue-prints  and  miscella- 
neous supplies,  and  the  other  for  prepared  stock.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  stock  case  is  provided  with  glass  doors,  and  is 
adapted  to  receive  a  series  of  models,  made  by  the  instructor, 
designed  to  show  both  the  finished  product  and  the  important 
steps  to  be  considered  in  making  the  model.  A  75-lb.  Laird 
and  Sweeney  power  hammer,  a  New  Doty  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany's No.  7A  power  shear,  a  Goddard  No.  3  drill  press,  an 
automatic  drop  press  (Mossberg  &  Granville  Company's  pattern) 
built  by  pupils  in  1899-1900,  an  emery  grinder,  a  bolt  heading 
machine,  and  numerous  miscellaneous  tools  complete  the 
equijmient. 

MACHINE   SHOP  PRACTICE. 

The  machine  shop  (Plates  III.,  XI.)  is  equipped  for  classes 
of  twenty-four  pupils.  The  benches,  20  in.  wide  and  from  32 
to  36  in.  high,  which  extend  along  three  sides  of  this  room  are 
divided  into  twenty-four  sections,  each  provided  with  a  vise  and 
a  tier  of  four  drawers  one  of  which  is  assigned  to  each  pupil. 
In  this  drawer  the  boy  stores  the  work  upon  which  he  is  en- 
gaged, together  with  about  a  dozen  files  and  a  set  of  chisels  and 
lathe  tools.  Four  additional  pupils  can  be  accommodated,  in 
emergencies,  at  a  less  convenient  bench  located  on  the  west 
side  of  the  room. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  lesson  each  pupil  obtains  from  the 


Plate  XII.    Hand  Lathe. 
Built  by  pupils  in  1897-98. 
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tool-room  a  tray  adapted  to  fit  a  compartment  either  in  the 
npper  drawer  at  his  bench  or  on  the  tool-board  of  his  lathe. 
This  tray  contains  the  following  tools : 

A  Brown  &  Sharpe  hardened  steel  try-square.  3  in. ;  a  Brown  &  Sharpe 
tempered  steel  rule,  6  in..  No.  7  graduation  :  a  Brown  d:  Sharpe  tem- 
pered centre  gage:  Starrett  outside  lock-joint  calipers,  6  in. :  Starrart 
inside  lock  joint  calipers.  4  in. :  Far  outside  spring  calip-ers,  3  in. :  Fay 
spring  dividers.  3  in.  j  a  file  card :  an  Arkansas  oil  stone.  2  by  1  by  TV 
ins.;  a  centre  punch;  a  prick  punch:  a  scratch  awl:  a  centre  chisel:  a 
tin  box  for  chalk. 

At  each  section  of  the  bench  are  kept : 

A  Spiers  ball  peen  hammer.  1£  lb.;  a  pair  of  brass  rise  jaws;  hard 
wood  blocks  for  use  in  chipping:  a  bench  plate.  S  by  6  by  1  ins.;  a 
parallel.  4  by  2  by  1  ins. ;  a  parallel  4  by  1?  by  i  ins. :  a  Draper  steel  oiler. 
No  13:  and  a  bench  brush.  The  rises  are  of  sereral  varieties,  as  follows  : 
13  Lewis,  4  in.,  No.  39:  1  Lewis.  4  in..  No.  10.  with  swirel  jaw  and 
base:  4  Lewis.  4  in..  No.  3S.  with  swivel  base:  T  Standard-  4  in..  No.  91: 
2  Mechanics,  4  in. :  1  Miller" s  Falls.  4  in. 

This  shop  is  equipped  with  the  following  machine  tools : 
Three  14-in.  engine  lathes.  5-ft.  beds,  each  haring  a  com- 
pound rest  and  one  a  taper  attachment,  built  by  the  Fitchburg 
Machine  Works :  one  14-in.  engine  lathe.  5-ft.  bed.  with  com- 
pound rest,  taper  attachment,  and  wire  chucks,  built  by  the 
Hendey  Machine  Co. ;  one  14-in.  engine  lathe.  6-ft.  bed.  with 
compound  rest,  built  by  Prentice  Bros. :  sixteen  l*2-in.  engine 
lathes.  5-ft.  beds, with  elevating  rests,  built  by  the  F.  E.  Reed 
Co. ;  two  1'2-in.  engine  lathes.  5-ft.  beds,  with  plain  rests  and 
taper  attachments,  built  by  F.  E.  Reed  Co. :  one  *20-in.  planer, 
built  by  Fitchburg  Machine  Works,  supplied  with  a  10- in. 
Skinner  rise  with  square  base :  one  17-in.  planer  built  by  Whit- 
comb  Mfg.  Co..  supplied  with  S-in.  Skinner  rise  with  square 
base ;  one  14-in.  pillar  shaper.  built  by  the  Pratt  &,  Whitney 
Co. ;  one  Xo.  2  universal  milling-machine,  built  by  the 
Brown  »fc  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  supplied  with  a  Whiton  milling- 
machine  index  chuck :  one  universal  hand  lathe,  built  by  the 
Brown  it  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co..  supplied  with  shell  chucks  J.  T3g. 
4^,  T5^.  |  ins. ;  a  Whiton  geared  scroll  chuck.  in.,  and  an 
Almond  drill  chuck.  No.  2 :  four  10-in.  hand  lathes.  3  with 
3J-ft.  beds.  1  with  4-ft.  bed.  built  by  the  Putnam  Machine  Co.; 
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four  9-in.  hand  lathes  3 J -ft.  beds,  one  of  which  has  a  foot  power 
attachment  (F.  E.  Reed  Co.'s  pattern),  built  by  pupils  in 
1897-8;  one  Walker  universal  tool  and  cutter  grinder,  com- 
plete with  attachments,  built  by  the  Norton  Emery  Wheel  Co. ; 
one  20-in.  standard  upright  drill,  built  by  Prentice  Brothers, 
fitted  with  Pratt  drill  chuck,  No.  2  and  Presto  drill  chuck  with 
Morse  taper  collets ;  one  upright  drill,  built  by  Sigourney  Tool 
Co.,  fitted  with  Almond  drill  chuck,  No.  2 ;  one  10-in.  sensitive 
drill,  with  centering  attachment  (Dwight  Slate  Machine  Co.'s 
pattern),  built  by  pupils  in  1899-1900,  fitted  with  Almond  drill 
chuck,  No.  2 ;  two  grindstone  troughs,  built  by  Brown  &  Sharpe 
Mfg.  Co.,  each  fitted  with  a  39-in.  stone  and  truing  device ;  one 
Challenge  wet  and  dry  grinder,  No.  C,  built  by  Appleton  Mfg. 
Co. ;  one  Greenerd  arbor  press,  No.  3  ;  one  Q  &  C  shop  saw,  No.  2. 

The  following  chucks  are  fitted  to  the  engine  lathes :  1  West- 
cott  scroll  combination,  10  in.,  three  jaws  ;  2  Standard  independ- 
ent, 10  in.,  four  jaws;  1  National  independent,  9  in.,  four  jaws; 
2  Whiton  independent,  7£  in.,  four  jaws  ;  10  Skinner  inde- 
pendent, 6  in.,  four  jaws ;  7  National  independent,  6  in.,  four 
jaws ;  1  National  combination,  6  in.,  three  jaws  ;  3  Union  com- 
bination, 6  in.,  three  jaws ;  1  Whiton  geared  scroll  combination, 
6  in.,  three  jaws  ;  1  Whiton  extra  heavy  geared  scroll,  5  in.> 
three  jaws ;  1  Whiton  geared  scroll,  4  in.,  three  jaws  ;  1  Pratt, 
No.  1 ;  1  Reid  No.  1.  The  following  chucks  are  fitted  to  the 
hand  lathes :  1  Whiton  geared  scroll  combination,  4  in. ;  7 
Whiton  geared  scroll  3  in. ;  1  Whiton  geared  drill ;  1  Almond, 
No.  2  ;  1  Hartford,  No.  1  ;  1  Little  Giant,  No.  0  ;  2  Reid,  No.  0. 
Each  engine  lathe  is  furnished  with  a  tool  board  of  special 
design,  adapted  to  receive  the  tool-tray,  and  to  provide  a  con- 
venient place  for  cutting  and  miscellaneous  tools. 

Upon  pegs  in  a  vertical  board  fastened  under  the  bed  of  each 
lathe  are  kept  the  face  plates,  change  gears,  back  rest,  chuck 
drill  rest,  and  a  set  of  dogs,  J,  f,  1,  1J,  and  2  ins.  There  is  no 
available  space  for  an  amphitheatre  similar  to  those  in  the  wood- 
working department.  During  the  demonstration  lessons  pupils 
occupy  tablet  arm  chairs  grouped  about  the  instructor's  bench, 
which  is  placed  in  front  of  a  large  blackboard  in  the  rear  of  the 
room.  Near  at  hand  is  the  tool-room,  furnished  with  shelves 
and  cases  for  the  numerous  tools  required  for  the  various  kinds 
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of  work.  One  of  these  cases,  which  stands  near  the  door,  con- 
tains the  small  tools  likely  to  be  needed  frequently,  and  the  tool- 
trays  previously  mentioned.  An  attendant  delivers  these  trays 
to  the  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson,  and  is  always  ready 
to  furnish  any  desired  tool  in  exchange  for  a  pupil's  check. 

The  universal  tool  and  cutter  grinder  and  the  power  hack-saw 
are  located  in  this  room. 

The  principal  small  tools  are  enumerated  in  the  following  list : 

Morse  twist  drills:  1  set,  Nos.  1  to  60;  1  set,  T\  to  £  in.;  1  set,  A  to  Z; 

1  o,,,},  33  17  35  9  19  39  5  21  43  11  23  47  A  2  5  51  5  5  5  9  in.  9 
1  ertOIl,  g?,   32,  C4,  Jo,  32>   64»  tl     3  21    645  T61    3  21    6  41  *1    3^1   64"  »   641  641  iU*  >  * 

each,  TV,  A,  fi,  fl,  |f,  lh  I!  m.,  Nos.  1,  17,  20,  36,  46;  6  each,  /2,  i, 
in.,  Nos.  6,  16,  24,  25,  29,  31,  33,  43;  12  each,  i,  T\,  f  in.;  24-  &  in. 

Morse  straight-way  drills,  j1^,  to  i  in. ;  Slocomb  combination  centre 
drills:  12  each,  £  in.    Pratt  &  Whitney  centre  reamers:  2-£  in., 

6-f  in.  Drill  gages:  1  each,  Nos.  1  to  60,  Txg  to  £  in.,  A  to  Z.  Brown  & 
Sharpe  pocket  screw  and  wire  gage.  Wells  Bros,  centre  drill  chucks: 
1-T6i  8-332i2-iin. 

Carpenter  hand  taps,  1  set,  i  to  f  in.  Machine  screw  taps:  1,  14  x  36; 
3  each,  3  x  48,  10  x  32,  12  x  24  ;  12  each,  4  x  36,  6  x  32,  8  x  32,  10  x  24, 
14  x  20.  Machine  screw  dies:  1  each,  3  x  48,  10  x  32,  12  x  24,  14  x  36  ; 
8  each,  4  x  36,  6  x  32,  8  x  32,  10  x  24,  14  x  20.  Carpenter  round  die  set, 
No.  9  B;  Carpenter  adjustable  round  dies,  No.  2,  £  to£  in.  Two  Morse 
screw  plates,  A,  with  dies,  i  to  i  in.  Tap  wrenches:  Nichols  Nos,  00, 
0,  1,  2;  Morse  B;  6  Pratt  &  Whitney,  J-6  ;  2  Wells  Bros.  No.  1.  One 
Wells  Bros,  lathe  die  holder,  DD.  Carpenter  pipe  taps  and  dies,  i  to  f 
in.    Barnes  pipe  cutter,  No.  1. 

Reamers:  Pratt  &  Whitney  hand,  \  to  lj1^  in.;  Betts  adjustable  hand, 
\  to -J  in. ;  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co.'s  fluted  chucking,  £  to  1  in.;  Morse 
taper,  Nos.  1,  2;  Morse  taper  roughing,  2  each,  Nos.  1,  2;  Pratt  & 
Whitney  taper  pin,  Nos.  0  to  6.  Mandrels:  Pratt  &  Whitney,  i  to  1  in.; 
Morse,  3  each  \\,  f  \\  in. 

Starrett's  tools:  3  scratch  gages,  5  in.;  hermaphrodite  calipers,  3-4 
in.,  1  -  6  in. ;  inside  lock-joint  calipers,  6  in.;  outside  lock-joint  calipers, 
8  in.;  6  universal  bevels;  depth  gage,  4  in.;  combination  set,  9  in.;  pat- 
ent double  square  with  bevel  blade,  4  in.;  level,  12  in.;  4  hack-saw 
frames,  No.  2,  8  in.;  surface  gages,  2  No.  1,  1  No.  2;  high  speed  indica- 
tor, No.  104;  lathe  test  indicator  No.  65. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.'s  tools:  micrometer  calipers  with  friction 
attachment,  9  No.  19,  1  No.  20,  2  No.  30;  vernier  caliper,  6  in.  Eng.  and 
met.;  2  bevelled  steel  straight  edges,  12  in.;  standard  steel  rules, 
12  in.,  1  No.  1  grad.,  1  No.  4  grad.;  hardened  steel  try-square,  6  in.; 
key  seat  rule,  4  in.;  test  indicator;  mercury  plumb  bob,  Si  oz.;  surface 
plates,  8 —  4  |  x  6  ins.,  1  —  6  x  12  ins.;  standard  external  and  internal 
cylindrical  gages,  |  in. ;  2  gas  heaters;  standard  screw  thread  gage,  No. 
285. 
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Pratt  &  Whitney  caliper  gages,  £-  to  $  in. ;  Speirs  ball  peen  hammers, 
2 —  12  oz.,  4 —  6  oz.;  2  small  riveting  hammers;  steel  figures,  TV,  7V  £ 
in. ;  steel  alphabet,  ^  in.;  steel  stamps,  M.  A.  H.  S.,  1  each,  T\,  3\,  £  in. ; 
soldering  set;  40- ft.  tape;  6  knurl  handles  with  assorted  knurls;  Pratt 
&  Whitney  knurling  tool;  Goodell  breast  drill,  No.  6;  Miller's  Falls 
hand  drill,  No.  5;  pipe  wrench,  18  in.;  Coes  wrenches,  one  each,  6,  8, 
12  in.;  4  rawhide  mallets,  No.  2;  Babbitt  hammer,  No.  2;  2  steel  screw 
clamps,  6  in. ;  2  Billings  &  Spencer  steel  C  clamps,  No.  3;  2  Lecount 
heavy  steel  clamps,  No.  2;  2  Besley  parallel  clamps,  4  in.;  Almond  tur- 
ret head,  No.  1;  Pratt  &  Whitney  hollow  mills,  1  each,  £,  T5^,  f  in.; 
Yanderbeek  handy  vises,  2 — 2  £  in.,  1 — 3£  in.,  1  —  6  in. ;  Billings  & 
Spencer  clamp  dogs,  18  No.  1,  4  No.  2,  2  No.  3;  Smith  friction  drill  C, 
with  socket  wrenches;  Walworth  brass  pipe  wrench,  \  in.  to  1  in. 

The  stock-room  (Plate  III.)  is  furnished  with  shelves,  com- 
partments, and  racks  adapted  to  provide  convenient  storage  for 
the  many  varieties  of  supplies,  castings,  and  prepared  metal 
stock  that  are  needed  by  the  classes.  No  pains  have  been 
spared  to  provide  a  convenient  place  for  all  of  the  numerous 
articles  used  in  every  department  of  the  school,  and  it  is  an 
invariable  rule  that  every  article  must  be  kept  in  its  proper 
place.  It  is  deemed  as  important  to  establish  orderly  habits  as 
to  teach  mechanical  principles. 

COURSE   OF  STUDY,   AIMS,    AND  METHODS. 

Any  boy  who  has  been  graduated  from  a  Boston  grammar 
school  is  entitled  to  admission  to  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School  without  examination.  All  other  candidates  must  pass 
the  examination  for  admission  to  high  schools  set  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors. 

It  is  probable  that  a  limited  number  of  non-resident  pupils 
can  be  admitted.  Applications  for  admission  by  non-residents 
are  received  with  the  understanding  that  preference  will  be 
given  to  graduates  of  Boston  grammar  schools,  whenever  the 
limit  of  accommodations  is  reached.  The  tuition  of  non-resident 
pupils  varies  slightly  from  year  to  year,  but  is  likely  to  be 
about  $85  per  annum.  The  outline  course  of  study  (page  58) 
and  the  analysis  which  follows,  will  give  a  tolerably  clear  idea 
of  the  character  and  scope  of  the  w^ork  at  present  pursued. 
Although  its  main  features  are  fully  established,  the  course  is 
still  regarded  as  provisional,  and  minor  changes  will  be  made 
at  any  time  to  meet  varying  conditions.    To  enable  the  largest 
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number  of  pupils  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  school,  it  is 
necessary  that  each  division  should  contain  the  maximum  num- 
ber for  which  the  shops  and  drawing  rooms  are  equipped. 
This  need  of  keeping  the  entire  equipment  of  the  mechanical 
departments  in  constant  use  places  an  important  limitation 
upon  the  number  of  elective  subjects  which  can  be  offered. 

In  general,  the  subjects  of  study  during  the  first  three  years 
are  the  same  for  all,  but  the  amount  of  work  required  in  each 
subject  is  proportioned  to  the  varying  degrees  of  ability  dis- 
played by  the  pupils.  The  classes  are  divided  and  the  work 
arranged  so  that  no  one  will  be  taxed  beyond  his  power,  while 
those  who  work  rapidly  receive  the  stimulus  of  demands  calcu- 
lated to  call  forth  their  best  efforts.  The  amount  of  work 
accomplished  is  deemed  relatively  unimportant  in  comparison 
with  the  mastery  of  correct  methods  and  the  formation  of  good 
habits.  Moreover,  no  pains  are  spared  to  adapt  the  course  to 
the  special  needs  of  individuals  so  that  no  faithful  pupil  who 
makes  a  good  record  in  most  subjects  is  compelled  to  waste 
time  upon  a  study  for  which  he  has  no  native  aptitude. 

The  course  has  been  arranged  with  reference,  primarily,  to 
the  needs  of  boys  whose  school  life  is  to  end  with  the  high 
school,  but  fortunately  this  course  offers  excellent  preparation 
for  the  higher  scientific  schools.  The  thorough  training  in 
shop  work  and  drawing  enables  pupils  who  enter  such  higher 
institutions  as  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, or  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  to 
anticipate  equivalent  work  in  those  institutions,  and  thus  gain 
valuable  time  for  advanced  courses.  Diplomas  are  awarded  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  also  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year 
of  the  course.  The  work  of  the  fourth  year  enables  good 
students  to  anticipate  not  only  courses  in  shop  work  and  draw- 
ing, but  also  several  of  the  courses  prescribed  for  the  first  year 
in  the  higher  scientific  schools.  All  who  intend  to  enter  those 
schools  will  find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  complete  the 
fourth  year. 

Numerous  inquiries  concerning  the  school  have  been  made 
by  parents  who  are  anxious  to  give  their  sons  the  advantages  of 
a  thorough  course  in  manual  training,  but  who  also  desire  to 
have  them  begin  Latin,  when  they  enter  the  high  school,  as  a 
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part  of  their  course  in  preparation  for  college.  If  such  appli- 
cations should  be  received  in  sufficient  number  to  justify  the 
formation  of  special  classes,  the  question  of  making  Latin  an 
elective  subject  throughout  the  course  will  be  seriously  consid- 
ered. It  may  prove  practicable  to  arrange  a  program  that 
will  enable  boys  to  take  three  years  of  college  preparatory 
work  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  in  connection  with  a 
substantial  course  in  shop  work  and  drawing,  and  complete 
their  preparation  for  college  in  the  Public  Latin  School. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  mechanical  departments  to  teach  in  a 
thorough  and  systematic  way  the  elements  of  carpentry,  joinery, 
wood-carving,  wood-turning,  pattern-making,  forging  of  iron 
and  steel,  chipping,  filing,  fitting,  and  machine-tool  work.  For 
each  department  a  carefully  graded  series  of  models  has  been 
chosen,  the  construction  of  which  illustrates  every  fundamental 
principle  or  process.  The  models  in  the  primary  series  are 
made  by  all  the  members  of  a  class.  Running  parallel  with  the 
primary  series  is  a  set  of  supplementary  models  that  involve 
the  application  of  principles  already  learned  to  more  difficult 
work.  The  supplementary  exercises  are  undertaken  only  by 
those  who  are  capable  of  doing  more  than  the  regular  work  of 
the  class.  This  arrangement  makes  it  practicable  to  adapt  the 
rate  of  movement  of  the  class  to  the  needs  of  pupils  of  fair 
ability,  while  the  more  rapid  and  skilful  workers  employ  their 
spare  time  upon  interesting  exercises  that  demand  their  best 
efforts.  The  work  is  planned  so  as  to  require  the  exercise  of 
judgment,  thought,  and  care.  Since  the  educational  value  of 
shop  exercises  depends  largely  upon  the  amount  of  careful 
thought  which  they  develop,  no  tasks  are  repeated  merely  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  facility;  as  soon  as  the  difficulties  of  a 
given  process  have  been  fairly  mastered  a  new  problem  is 
substituted. 

Boys  of  good  ability  do,  however,  acquire  considerable  skill, 
for  the  construction  of  each  new  model  involves  some  repetition 
of  the  processes  which  preceding  ones  were  specially  designed 
to  illustrate.  The  models  recently  made  by  many  boys  will 
bear  close  inspection,  and  are  not  unworthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  products  of  expert  workmen. 

No  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  value  of  the  particu- 
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lar  models  that  have  been  chosen,  for  the  model  is  of  little  con- 
sequence in  comparison  with  the  instruction  given  concerning 
it,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made  by  the  pupil,  and  the  spirit 
which  dominates  the  work.  Changes  will  be  made  whenever  it 
is  discovered  that  added  interest,  or  a  firmer  grasp  of  an  impor- 
tant principle,  can  be  secured  by  substituting  a  new  model  for 
any  one  in  the  series.  It  is,  however,  regarded  of  supreme 
importance  that  no  principle  or  method  shall  be  taught  that 
does  not  embody  the  best  practice  of  skilled  artisans.  While 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  secure  the  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  powers  of  the  pupil,  without  special 
reference  to  vocational  ends,  the  fact  is  not  overlooked  that  the 
manual  dexterity  and  knowledge  of  mechanical  principles  ac- 
quired at  school  will  be,  for  many  boys,  the  immediate  stepping- 
stones  to  profitable  employment.  Moreover,  many  graduates  of 
the  school  will  continue  their  studies  in  higher  institutions,  and 
ultimately,  as  architects,  engineers,  or  superintendents,  direct 
the  work  of  other  men  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits.  The 
character  and  value  of  their  supervision  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  impressions  received  at  school.  It  is  highly  impor- 
tant, therefore,  that  no  boy  should  learn  theories  or  methods 
not  in  accord  with  the  best  practice  established  by  experience. 

An  important  factor  in  the  scheme  of  instruction  in  the 
mechanical  departments  is  the  final  formal  inspection  of  models 
by  the  class.  The  pupils  are  seated  in  the  amphitheatre,  and 
each  places  on  the  shelf  before  him  his  model  and  all  needed 
measuring  and  testing  tools.  The  instructor  then  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  excellences  and  defects  of  a  typical  model,  indicates 
the  angles  and  surfaces  to  be  tested  and  the  dimensions  to  be 
verified,  points  out  mistakes  likely  to  be  made,  explains  and 
illustrates  at  the  bench  methods  by  which  common  errors  can 
be  avoided,  and  determines  the  number  of  credits  to  be  given 
for  each  element  of  the  model  that  is  perfect  within  assigned 
limits.  Each  pupil  then  carefully  examines  and  tests  his  own 
model  and  returns  it,  with  a  systematic  record  of  his  investiga- 
tion, to  the  instructor,  who  verifies  the  record  at  his  leisure. 
This  method  serves  to  develop  the  power  to  form  correct  judg- 
ments concerning  the  essential  elements  of  perfect  work, 
exposes  shams,  stimulates  pride  in  worthy  achievement,  deepens 
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respect  for  a  high  order  of  mechanical  skill,  and  demonstrates 
that  success  is  impossible  without  mental  alertness,  patience, 
foresight,  deftness,  and  unceasing  care. 

The  distinction  between  a  manual-training  high  school  and  a 
trade  school  should  not  be  overlooked.  A  trade  school  aims  to 
teach  thoroughly  any  one  of  many  trades  as  rapidly  as  the 
student's  ability  will  permit.  No  instruction  is  given  that  does 
not  bear  directly  upon  the  chosen  trade.  Obviously  the  choice 
of  occupation  must  be  made  on  entering  the  school.  If  experi- 
ence demonstrates  that  the  choice  is  unfortunate,  a  change  nec- 
essarily involves  considerable  loss  of  time.  If  a  boy  begins  to 
learn  the  carpenter's  trade  and  discovers,  after  a  time,  that  he 
has  special  aptitudes  for  sign-painting,  the  time  spent  at  the 
bench  will  not  shorten  the  period  required  to  acquire  skill  with 
the  brush.  The  functions  of  a  trade  school  are  strictly  special ; 
general  education  does  not  fall  within  its  scope. 

The  manual-training  school,  on  the  contrary,  teaches  the 
elements  of  mechanic  arts  primarily  on  account  of  their  educa- 
tional value,  just  as  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  taught.  It 
does  not  have  vocational  ends  directly  in  view,  but  the  manual 
dexterity  and  the  knowledge  of  tools,  materials,  drafting,  and 
methods  of  construction  acquired  at  school  serve  to  advance 
boys  many  stages  toward  the  mastery  of  any  trade.  The  com- 
bined experiences  of  the  class-rooms  and  the  work-shops  enable 
boys  to  form  correct  judgments  concerning  their  fitness  for  a 
given  employment.  Moreover,  their  elementary  but  systematic 
knowledge  of  the  entire  field  of  mechanic  arts  gives  them  the 
same  advantage  in  dealing  with  the  difficult  problems  of  any 
trade  that  a  liberal  education  gives  to  the  student  of  law  or 
medicine.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  graduates  of  manual-training  high  schools  readily  find  em- 
ployment in  desirable  positions  in  which  their  mechanical  train- 
ing proves  of  very  great  service. 

The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  will  prolong  the  school  life 
of  many  boys  who  would  not  attend  the  ordinary  high  school, 
by  offering  an  attractive  course  of  study,  highly  practical  in 
character,  calculated  to  reveal  to  them  their  native  aptitudes  and 
possibilities,  lead  them  to  a  happy  choice  of  occupation,  and  fit 
them  to  grapple  more  successfully  with  the  problems  of  life. 
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Moreover,  the  school  is  sure  to  arouse  in  many  boys  an  ambition 
to  continue  their  studies  in  a  higher  institution,  and  it  offers  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  the  higher  scientific  and  technical 
schools ;  for  the  manual  dexterity  and  the  thorough  knowledge 
of  tools,  machinery,  and  mechanical  processes  acquired  in  the 
shops,  at  an  age  when  time  can  be  most  easily  spared  for  such 
training,  is  of  priceless  value  in  any  scientific  pursuit.  The 
shop  exercises  make  great  demands  for  patience,  perseverance, 
and  painstaking  care,  and  stimulate  a  high  order  of  mental 
activity.  The  school  will  encourage  every  noble  endeavor, 
foster  every  worthy  ambition,  insist  upon  high  standards  of 
attainment  in  study  and  of  perfection  in  mechanical  work,  cul- 
tivate self-control,  kindness,  politeness,  and  manliness,  and 
deepen  respect  for  honest  toil.  It  already  gives  encouraging 
assurance  that  it  will  justify  the  expenditure  made  in  its  behalf, 
by  enriching  the  Commonwealth  with  men  whose  brains  and 
hearts  and  hands  have  been  trained  to  efficient  service. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
FIRST  YEAR. 


Academic. 


Hours 

per 
Week. 


Months, 


Mechanic  Arts. 


Hours 

per 
Week. 


Algebra   

General  History*, 
English  


5 

2* 


10 
10 
10 


Drawing  

Carpentry  

Wood-carving 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Algebra  

Plane  Geometry  

History  of  the  United 
States,  Civil  Govern- 
ment   

English  

French  


2* 

10 

5 

10 

2£ 

10 

2* 

10 

2£ 

10 

Drawing  

Wood-turning  and 
pattern-making . .  . 
Forging  


THIRD  YEAR. 


Solid  Geometry  

Plane  Trigonometry . . 

Physics  

English  

French   


5 

5 

5 

5 

2i 

10 

10 

5 

10 

Drawing  

Machinist's  work  — 
with  hand-tools 
mainly  

With  machine-tools 
mainly  


FOURTH  YEAR. 


Trigonometry: 

Applications  to 
physics,  survey- 
ing, and  naviga- 
tion   

Physics,  Laboratory 

work  

Chemistry  

Algebra  

Plane  Geometry  

History     of  the 

United  States. . 

English  

French   

German  


2i 

10 

2* 

10 

5 

10 

H 

10 

5 

10 

2i 

10 

2£ 

10 

5 

10 

5 

10 

Drawing  

Machine  shop  prac- 
tice, and  projects 
involving  the  shop 
work  of  preceding 
years  


*  Note  1.  —  Recitations  occur  on  alternate  days  in  subjects  given  2£  hours  per  week, 
and  in  shop  subjects  given  5  hours  per  week. 

Note  2.  — The  subjects  specified  for  the  fourth  year,  with  the  exception  of  English, 
are  optional.  Candidates  for  diplomas  are  required  to  take  throughout  the  year  the 
equivalent  of  15  hours  per  week  in  the  academic  department,  and  12£  hours  per  week 
in  the  department  of  mechanic  arts,  but  a  part  of  the  work  of  either  department 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  principal,  be  substituted  for  equivalent  work  in  the 
other.  A  prepared  recitation  is  counted  as  the  equivalent  of  two  hours  of  laboratory 
work,  shop  work,  or  drawing. 

Note  3.  — The  omission  or  choice  of  a  study  must  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
principal. 
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ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  mathematical  course  is  to  train 
pupils  to  habits  of  accuracy  in  thought  and  expression,  and  to 
give  them  clear  notions  of  the  value  and  convenience  of  mathe- 
matical processes  in  the  investigation  of  practical  problems. 

The  study  of  algebra  extends  through  two  years.  The  first 
year's  work  has  special  reference  to  the  attainment  of  profi- 
ciency in  the  more  important  processes,  and  extends  through 
simultaneous  quadratics.  The  second  year's  work  is  a  review 
of  the  work  of  the  preceding  year,  and  extends  through  pro- 
gressions. Algebraic  methods  are  employed  in  the  solution  of 
such  problems  as  are  met  with  in  the  study  of  the  physical 
sciences,  and  in  the  mechanical  departments  of  the  school. 

During  the  second  year  the  subject  of  plane  geometry  is  com- 
pleted. The  first  half  of  the  third  year  is  devoted  to  the 
principles  of  solid  geometry  and  to  numerous  exercises  illustra- 
ting and  enforcing  them,  while  the  remainder  of  the  year  is 
given  to  plane  trigonometry  and  reviews. 

The  work  of  this  year  in  trigonometry  is  designed  to  familiar? 
ize  the  student  with  the  fundamental  principles  and  formulae. 
The  subject  is  continued  in  the  fourth  year  with  special  refer- 
ence to  its  application  to  problems  in  surveying,  navigation, 
and  physical  science.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the 
transformation  of  trigonometric  expressions  and  the  solution  of 
equations. 

The  course  in  history  for  the  first  year  consists  of  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  followed  by  a  study 
of  the  History  of  England,  with  special  reference  to  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  Colonial  Period  in  America.  The  study  of  the 
political  history  of  the  United  States  during  the  second  year  is 
designed  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  causes  and  results  of  important 
historical  movements.  The  work  is  adapted  to  trace  clearly  the 
growth  of  the  principles  of  free  self-government  in  England 
and  their  development  when  transplanted  into  America;  to 
give  clear  notions  of  the  character  and  functions  of  the  colonial 
government,  and  of  the  Municipal,  State,  and  Federal  govern- 
ments of  the  present  day. 
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The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  work  in  English  is  the 
emphasis  placed  upon  practice  in  writing  and  speaking  cor- 
rectly. Much  importance  is  attached  to  writing  based  on  the 
pupil's  daily  experience.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give 
facility  in  the  correct  use  of  the  language,  and  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  good  literature.  The  books  read  during  the  last  three 
years  are  largely  determined  by  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  New  England  colleges.  The  careful  study  of  the  authors 
read  serves  to  awaken  a  genuine  interest  in  literature,  to  raise 
the  standard  of  reading  and  thinking,  and  to  improve  the  liter- 
ary taste.  This  work  in  literature  is  supplemented  by  exercises 
whose  merits,  rather  than  defects,  are  emphasized  for  improving 
the  style  of  expression. 

The  course  in  French  is  intended  to  enable  pupils  to  read 
simple  French  with  ease  and  pleasure,  and  to  translate  accu- 
rately into  good  English  passages  of  moderate  difficulty.  Special 
effort  is  made  to  secure  a  correct  pronunciation,  and  to  give  an 
intelligent  notion  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language. 
The  aims  and  methods  in  the  German  classes  are  the  same  as 
those  in  the  French. 

The  course  in  physics,  fully  illustrated  by  lecture  table  ex- 
periments, explanations  and  recitations,  is  designed  to  give 
clear  ideas  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  laws  in  every 
department  of  the  subject.  This  work  is  supplemented  by  a 
limited  number  of  carefully  selected  laboratory  experiments 
that  are  performed  by  all  pupils. 

The  work  in  chemistry  is  adapted  to  give  pupils  a  tolerably 
comprehensive  view  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  elements 
of  inorganic  chemistry.  The  theoretical  study  and  lecture 
table  demonstrations  are  fully  illustrated  and  enforced  by  indi- 
vidual laboratory  work. 

The  instruction  in  both  physics  and  chemistry  aims  to  awaken 
interest  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  lay  a  good  foundation  for 
subsequent  work.  The  thorough  courses  in  these  two  branches 
are  believed  to  be  of  greater  educational  value  than  short 
courses  in  a  large  number  of  sciences. 
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MECHANIC  ARTS  DEPARTMENT. 

DRAWING.  FIRST  YEAR. 

Descriptive  and  Plane  Geometry.  —  Projections  of  single 
solids,  three  or  more  views  in  third  angle.  Revolution  on 
various  axes.    Cutting  planes  and  sections. 

Practical  geometric  problems.    Tangents.  Polygons. 
Developments    and  Patterns.  —  Problems   of   single  solids. 

Shapes  of  sections,  elbows,  etc. 
Constructive  Design.  —  Application  of  principles  of  design  in 

studies  for  wood-carving. 
Building  Construction.  —  Framing  details  of  wooden  house 

construction.    Detail  of  first  floor,  second  floor,  attic  floor, 

and  roof. 

Machine  Details.  —  Working  drawings  of  tools,  or  builders' 
hardware. 

Expression.  —  Use  of  instruments.    Inking.  Lettering. 

Parallel  Course  in  Representative  Dravnng.  —  Studies  of 
familiar  and  beautiful  objects.  Groups.  Home  sketches. 
Studies  of  historic  architecture  and  ornament.  Characteris- 
tics of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Greek  styles. 

DRAWING.  SECOND  YEAR. 

Descriptive  and  Plane  Geometry.  —  Projections  of  intersec- 
ting right  solids,  views  in  third  angle.  Revolution  on  axes. 
Planes  and  sections. 
Practical  geometric  problems.  Applications  to  building  con- 
struction, arches,  windows,  and  decoration  of  surface.  Ap- 
plications to  machine  design,  ellipse,  oval,  helix,  and 
spirals. 

Developments  and  Patterns.  —  Problems  of  waq:>ed  and 
special  surfaces. 

Constructive  Design.  —  Application  of  principles  of  design 
in  studies  for  goblets,  balustrades,  vase  forms,  etc.  Studies 
for  wrought-iron  design,  grilles,  gates,  andirons,  fire  sets,  etc. 

Building  Construction.  —  Details  of  wooden,  brick,  or  stone 
house  construction.  Doors,  windows,  foundations,  and  chim- 
neys. 
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Machine  Details.  —  Bolts,  nuts,  and  screw  threads.  Pulleys. 

Expression.  —  Line  shading.  Conventions.  Tinting.  Isome- 
tric representation. 

Parallel  Course  in  Representative  Drawing.  —  Studies  of 
familiar  and  beautiful  objects.  Groups.  Home  sketches. 
Drawing  from  casts.  Perspective  problems,  furniture,  in- 
teriors, etc.  Studies  of  historic  architecture  and  ornament. 
Characteristics  of  Roman,  Byzantine  and  Saracenic  styles. 

DRAWING.  THIRD  YEAR. 

Descriptive  and  Plane  Geometry.  —  Projections  of  single 
and  intersecting  right  solids  in  third  and  first  angle.  Pro- 
jection of  shadows.  Practical  geometric  problems.  Appli- 
cations to  machine  design ;  cycloid,  epicycloid,  hypocycloid, 
and  involute. 

Developments  and  Patterns.  —  Problems  of  surfaces  and  the 

making  of  patterns  to  fit  special  conditions. 
Constructive  Design.  —  Application  of  principles  of  design  in 

studies  for  castings,  panels,  reliefs,  fire-backs,  etc. 
Building  Construction.  —  Plans  and  elevations  of  a  two-story 

wooden  dwelling-house. 
Machine  Details.  —  Gearing.     Cranks.     Eccentrics.  Cams. 

Selected  details  of  machines  ;  lathes,  upright  engine,  dynamo, 

etc. 

Expression.  —  Tracings.  Blue-prints. 

Parallel  Course  in  Representative  Drawing.  —  Studies  of 
groups.  Home  sketches.  Drawing  from  casts.  Memory  and 
imaginative  drawing.  Perspective  problems.  Studies  of 
historic  architecture  and  ornament.  Characteristics  of  Ro- 
manesque, Gothic,  Renaissance,  and  modern  styles. 

DRAWING.  FOURTH  YEAR. 

Descriptive  and  Plane  Geometry.  —  Projections  of  single 
and  intersecting  solids,  both  right  and  oblique,  in  third  and 
first  angles.  Projections  of  shadows.  Advanced  geometric 
problems. 

Developments  and  Patterns.  —  Special  problems  in  surface 
development. 
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Constructive  Design.  —  Application  of  principles  of  design  in 
studies  for  relief,  in  stone  or  terra-cotta. 

Building  Construction.  —  Plumbing  and  drainage  details. 
Heating  and  lighting  problems. 

Machine  Details. —  Complete  details  and  assembly  drawings 
from  measurements  from  a  lathe,  upright  drill,  shaper,  up- 
right engine,  dynamo,  etc. 

Expression.  —  Tracings.  Blue- prints.  Filing,  labeling,  and 
checking  systems. 

Parallel  Course  in  Representative  Drawing.  —  Advanced 
study.  Groups,  still  life.  Advanced  cast  drawing.  Per- 
spective problems.  Studies  of  historic  architecture  and  or- 
nament.   The  Renaissance.    Comparison  of  historic  styles. 

CARPENTRY  AND  WOOD-CARVING. 

1.  Measuring  and  lining  exercises. 

a.  On  a  rough  board  with  a  two-foot  rule  and  pencil; 

chalk  line,  try-square,  and  pencil ;  bevel  and 
pencil. 

b.  On  a  smooth  piece  with  marking  gage ;  try-square 

and  knife ;  and  with  bevel  and  knife. 

c.  On  a  smooth  piece  with  compasses,  straight  edge,  and 

knife,  making  a  protractor  with  15°  divisions. 

2.  Sawing  exercises,  preparation  of  stock  for  models. 

a.  Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing  to  pencil  lines ;  rough 

board  resting  horizontally  on  trestles. 

b.  Rip  sawing  in  gage  lines ;  piece  held  upright  in  the 

vise. 

c.  Back-sawing,  square  ends  and  sides  of  grooves ;  the 

pieces  resting  on  bench  hook. 

d.  Sawing  kerfs  in  mitre  box. 

e.  Curve  sawing  with  hand  turning-saw  and  power  jig- 

saw. 

3.  Sharpening  exercises. 

a.  Straight  and  curved  edge-tools  on  grindstone. 

b.  Sharpening  or  bevelling  6  X  2  X  g-inch  white  holly 

on  prepared  sand-paper  block. 

c.  Whetting  straight  and  curved  edge-tools  on  oil  stones. 
Applications :    plane-iron,    chisel,   gouge,  carving 

tools,  cabinet  scraper. 
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4.  Planing  exercises. 

a.  Making  plane  surfaces ;  jointing  edges  and  planing 

to  gage  lines. 

b.  Block-planing  square  ends  with  pieces  held  in  vise. 

c.  Oblique  edge  and  end  planing. 

d.  Rabbeting,  beading,  moulding. 

Applications:  square  prism,  octagonal  prism,  hex- 
agonal prism,  winding  sticks,  picture  frame,  typi- 
cal joints. 

5.  Nailing  exercises. 

a.  Nailing  square  joints,  using  cut  and  wire  nails. 

b.  Toe  nailing. 

c.  Nailing  mitre  joints. 

Applications:  nail  box,  screw  box,  bracket,  picture 
frame,  splice  joints. 

6.  Boring  exercises. 

a.  Perpendicular  boring  with  auger  bits  across  the  grain 

entirely  through. 

b.  Perpendicular  boring  to  a  given  depth,  both  across 

and  in  the  direction  of  the  grain. 

c.  Boring  with  awls,  drills,  and  countersinks. 

7.  Chiselling  exercises. 

a.  Sides  and  bottoms  of  grooves  across  and  in  direction 

of  the  grain. 

b.  Oblique  surfaces. 

c.  Inside  of  boxes. 

d.  Curved  surfaces. 

Applications :  sliding  gage,  mortise  and  tenon,  dove- 
tail, oil  stone  box,  glove  box,  octagonal  tool- 
handles. 

8.  Gluing  exercises. 

a.  Rubbed  joints. 

b.  Clamped  joints. 

c.  Dowelled  and  keyed  joints. 

Applications :  winding  sticks,  T  squares,  drawing 
boards,  picture  frames,  hopper  joints. 

9.  Form  work. 

a.    Plotting  curves  from  straight  lines  on  plane  surface 
freehand. 


Plate  XIV.  Carpentry. 
A  letter  added  to  a  number  designates  a  supplementary  model. 


Plate  XV.  Carpentry. 


Plate  XVI.  Carving. 


Plate  XVII.    Carving  and  Turning. 
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b.    Plotting  curves  on  curved  surfaces. 

Applications :  coat  hanger,  bread  trencher,  hammer 
handle,  octagonal  tool-handles. 

10.    Wood-carving  exercises. 

a.  Flat  and  oblique  surfaces  cut  with  firmer  and  skew 

chisels. 

b.  Beads  and  rosettes  cut  with  firmer  and  skew  chisels. 

c.  Cutting  straight  and  curved  lines  with  veining  and 

parting  tool. 

d.  Fluting  and  beading  with  gouges. 

e.  Geometric  designs  cut  in  low  relief  on  flat  surfaces. 

Conventional  designs  cut  in  high  relief  on  both 
plane  and  curved  surfaces. 
Applications  :  pencil  tray,  book  rack,  picture  frames, 
stamp   box,  jewel  case,  music  rack,  flower-pot 
stands. 

WOOD-TURNING  AND  PATTERN— MAKING. 
I.  Wood-Turning. 

EachTof  the  four  exercises  illustrates  a  fundamental  opera- 
tion. The  useful  models  begun  as  applications  of  the  first 
exercise  are  finished  as  applications  of  subsequent  exercises. 

Exercises  in  White  Pine. 

1.  Cylindrical  and  plane  surfaces. 

2.  Conical  surfaces. 

3.  Convex  curved  surfaces. 

4.  Concave  curved  surfaces. 

Applications  : 

Turning  between  centres  :  file  handles  —  sweet  gum 
and  maple,  carving  mallet  —  maple,  chalk  line  reel 
and  awl  handle  —  cherry,  stocking  ball  and  needle 
box-oak. 

Chuck  turning  :  napkin  ring  —  walnut,  powder  box  — 
maple,  goblet  —  hard  woods  glued  together. 
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Supplementary  Work. 
Bench  stops  —  hickory,  gouge,  chisel,  file,  and  screw 
driver  handles  —  maple,  mallets  —  oak  and  maple, 
rolling  pin  —  maple,  oil-spoon  handle  —  cherry, 
glove  ball  —  maple,  gavel  —  oak,  dumb  bells  — 
maple,  Indian  clubs  —  maple,  candle  stick  —  oak, 
stool  —  oak,  towel  rings  —  cherry,  boxes  —  cherry 
and  maple,  match  safe  —  cherry,  napkin  rings  — 
maple  and  cherry,  cups  and  goblets  —  hard  woods 
glued  together,  spheres  —  maple,  vase  forms  — 
white  wood,  mirror  frame  —  oak. 

II.  Pattern-Making. 

Quarter  bend  pipe  and  core  box,  and  pulley  ;  hanger  and 
hanger  yoke ;  or  hollow  chuck  and  core  box,  and  stand  for 
lathe  rest  and  core  box. 

Supplementary  Work. 
Gear  blanks,  paper  weight,  blank  for  taper  socket,  collars, 
face  plate,  hanger  box,  screw  chuck,  tool  rest,  hand  wheel, 
eccentric,  eccentric  strap,  block  for  turning  eccentric,  loose 
pulley  for  Slate  sensitive  drill. 

FORGING. 

Description  and  operation  of  forge  and  care  of  fire. 
Names,  characteristics,  and  uses  of  tools. 
Typical    processes :     drawing,    shouldering,  forming, 
bending,    upsetting,     twisting,     scarfing,  welding, 
punching,  hardening,  and  tempering. 
Sources  and  properties  of    materials :    common  iron, 
Norway  iron,  Bessemer  steel,  open-hearth  steel,  and 
crucible  steel. 

Applications :  butt  ring,  hook  and  staple,  bolt,  nut, 
timber  hanger,  bracket,  eye  bolt  and  ring,  chain  and 
hook,  tongs,  centre  punch,  cold  chisel,  cape  chisel, 
spring,  lathe  tools,  square  reamer. 

MACHINE— SHOP  PRACTICE. 

1.    Chipping  and  filing  of  plane  surfaces  —  cast  iron. 
a.    Use  of  measuring  and  marking  tools. 


4. 


5. 


Plate  XVI JI.  Wood-turning. 


Plate  XIX.  Wood-turning. 


Plate  XX.  Forging. 
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b.  Chipping  narrow  surfaces  with  flat  chisel. 

c.  Chipping  broad  surfaces  with  cape  and  flat  chisels. 

d.  Filing  flat  surfaces  and  testing  with  straight  edge. 

2.  Drilling  cast-iron — finished  model  No.  1. 

a.  Accurate  location  of  holes. 

b.  Form  and  action  of  flat  drill. 

3.  Filing  and  fitting  :  a  sliding  fit —  cast  iron. 

a.  Filing  plane  surfaces  at  right  angles,  testing  with 

try-square. 

b.  Production  of  parallel  surfaces,  testing  with  calipers. 

c.  Fitting  piece  to  slide  in  groove  of  fixed  dimensions. 

d.  Chamfering. 

e.  Draw-filing,  and  polishing  with  emery  cloth. 

4.  Drilling  and  chipping  —  wrought  iron. 

a.  Use  of  twist  drill. 

b.  Key-seat  chipping. 

c.  Use  of  round-nose  chisel. 

d.  Use  of  hack-saw. 

e.  Chipping  in  corners. 

5.  Filing  and  fitting:  a  dove-tailed  fit — wrought  iron. 

a.  Filing  blanks  to  required  dimensions. 

b.  Roughing  mortise  by  drilling  and  hack-sawing. 

c.  Fitting  parts  to  drive  together. 

6.  Surface  plate  —  cast  iron,  brass  handles. 

a.  Planing,  —  roughing  and  smoothing  cuts. 

b.  Drilling  and  tapping. 

c.  Hand  turning  in  brass. 

d.  Use  of  die. 

e.  Scraping. 

7.  Paperweight — composition  metal. 

a.  Use  of  turret  and  slide  rest. 

b.  Hand  turning. 

c.  Polishing  and  lacquering. 

8.  A  set  of  lathe  tools,  —  shaping  faces  that  form  a  cutting 

edge. 

9.  Perfect  cylinder  —  cast  iron. 

a.  Centering. 

b.  Truth  of  live  centre. 
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c.  Alignment  of  dead  centre  ;  geometrical  relation  of 

the  axis  of  revolution  to  the  tool-path. 

d.  Squaring  ends. 

e.  Turning:  use  of  automatic  feed. 

10.  Stepped  cylinder  —  finished  model  No.  9. 
Determination  of  size  : 

a.  With  spring  calipers  set  by  steel  rule. 

b.  With  spring  calipers  sejt  by  standard  reference  gage. 

c.  With  micrometer  calipers. 

d.  Squaring  shoulders. 

11.  Taper  sleeve  and  plug  —  cast  iron. 

a.  Use  of  lathe  chuck. 

b.  Boring  a  taper  hole  with  compound  rest  or  taper 

attachment. 

c.  Turning  and  fitting  a  taper  plug  by  setting  over  the 

dead  centre. 

d.  Polishing  in  the  lathe. 

12.  Right  and  left  hand  screw  —  steel. 

a.  Principles  of  screw  cutting. 

b.  Knurling  and  finishing. 

13.  Wrist  pin  —  cast  iron. 

a.  Use  of  chuck  drill. 

b.  Use  of  chucking  reamer. 

c.  Use  of  hand  reamer. 

d.  Turning  and  fitting  mandrel,  and  use  of  same. 

e.  Centering  pin  at  right  angles  to  slevee. 

f.  Turning  pin  with  head  and  shoulder. 

14.  Hollow  chuck  —  cast  iron. 

a.  Inside  threading,  finishing  with  tap  in  the  lathe. 

b.  Boring  and  turning  on  stub  mandrel. 

c.  Finishing  with  hand  tools  and  polishing. 

15.  Engine  crank,  shaft  and  pin  —  cast  iron  and  steel. 

a.  Boring  on  face  plate. 

b.  Turning  shaft  —  drive  fit. 

c.  Turning  pin  —  shrink  fit. 
(/.    Planing  key-ways. 

e.    Fitting  key. 


Plate  XXI.    Machine  Shop  Practice. 
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Supplementary  Exercises. 

Pins  for  planer  table,  with  and  without  screws,  lathe  centres, 
calipers,  hammers,  binding  posts,  brass  ornaments,  skate 
runners,  bolts,  tool-post  screws,  sleeves,  plain  and  threaded 
collars,  and  other  simple  machine  parts.  These  pieces  may  call 
also  for  work  upon  the  planer,  shaper,  milling-machine,  or 
grinding-machine. 
16.    Advanced  work. 

The  models  of  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  varying  consider- 
ably from  year  to  year,  consist  of  more  difficult  single  pieces, 
small  tools,  and  simple  machines,  or  portions  of  machines,  in- 
cluding closely  related  parts  which  one  pupil  makes  and 
assembles.  Examples  :  drill  sockets,  gears,  mandrels,  reamers, 
counterbores,  taps,  milling  cutters,  eccentric  and  straps,  parts 
of  a  hand  lathe,  engine,  dynamo,  drill  press,  or  other  machine. 
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ORGANIZATION,    JANUARY,  1901. 


Committee  on  Manual  Training. 

Emily  A.  Fifield,  Chairman. 

Anna  Barrows. 

Augustine  J.  Bulger,  D.M.D. 
Julia  E.  Duff, 

Daniel  E.  Harkins,  M.D. 

Supervisor. 
George  H.  Conley,  A.M. 

Head  Master. 

Charles  W.  Parmenter,  Ph.D. 
Residence,  80  Upland  Road,  North  Cambridge. 

Academic  Department. 

Roswell  Parish,  A.M.,  Mathematics  and  Physics. 
William  Fuller,  A.M.,  Mathematics. 

Herbert  S.  Weaver,  A.M.,  Mathematics  and  History. 
Harriet  E.  Bird,  French  and  German. 

Charles  L.  Reed,  A.M.,  History  and  Mathematics. 
Charles  L.  Hanson,  A.B.,  English. 

Anna  M.  Vaughan,  A.B.,  French  and  English. 

Thomas  G.  Rees,  A.M.,  Mathematics  and  English. 

Robert  E.  Burke,  S.B.,  Chemistry  and  French. 

William  B.  Carpenter,  A.M.,  Mathematics. 

Mechanical  Department. 

Benjamin  F.  Eddy,  Wood-working. 

Herbert  M.  Woodward,  B.M.E.,  Wood-working. 
Ludwig  Frank,  Drawing. 

John  W.  Raymond,  Jr.,  Forging. 

Allan  K.  Sweet,  Metal-working. 

assistants: 

Richard  Benson,  Wood-working. 

Nathaniel  D.  Henchman,  Wood-working. 
Oscar  H.  E.  Hoss,  Wood-working. 
Ralph  H.  Knapp,  Drawing. 

Lewis  M.  Lawrence,  Drawing. 

Henry  C.  Short,  Jr.,  Metal- Working. 
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REGISTER  OF  GRADUATES. 


1896. 

Name  and  Address.  Occupation. 
Henry  L.  Abbot,  108  Pembroke  St.,    Machinist    and  pattern-maker, 
Boston.  Philadelphia  Face  Brick  Co., 

Charlestown. 

Carl  E.  A.  Anderson.  * 

Ralph  G.  Baker,  461  River  St.,  Mat-  Salesman,  Wholesale  Boot  and 
tapan.  Shoe,    Batchelder    &  Lincoln 

Co.,  Boston. 

Lyman  H.  Bigelow,  376  Main  St.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
Charlestown  nology,  Class  '01. 

Louis  P.  Bohnenberger,  19  Boylston 
Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Charles  H.   Brooks,  18  Oak  St., 
Charlestown. 

Clarence  E.  Buckley,  Northboro,  Dairyman  :  choice  dairy  products 
Mass.  for  private  trade. 

Leandro  J.  Costa,  Cowper  St.,  E. 
Boston. 

Stephen  A.  Courtney,  63  Bird  St., 
Dorchester. 

Daniel  Dahl,  25  Walnut  Pk.,  Rox-  Salesman,  H.  S.  Lawrence  Cloth- 
bury,  ing  Co.,  Roxbury. 

George  J.  Doherty,  123  Warwick 
St.,  Roxbury. 

Jeremiah  J.  Donahoe,  63  Amadine 
St.,  Mattapan. 

William  L.  Fitzpatrick,  269  Webster 
St.,  E.  Boston. 

Hamilton  S.  Foster,  100  Chestnut  Clerk,  New  Algonquin  Club, 
St.,  Boston.  Boston. 

Stephen  F.  Gardner,  922  I  St.,  N.  W.,  Heating  and  Ventilating  Draughts- 
Washington,  D.  C.  Massachusetts  man,  Supervising  Architect's 
Institute  of  Technology,  Class  '00.  Office,  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Thomas  F.  Haley,  108  Phillips  St.,    With  N.  Ward  Co.,  Roxbury. 
Roxbury. 

James  E.  Halligan,  Amherst,  Mass.,    Chemist,  Hatch  Experiment  Sta- 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col-      tion,  Amherst,  Mass. 
lege,  Class  '00. 

Walter  H.  Hamilton,  25  Evans  St.,  Clerk,  New  England  Telephone 
New  Dorchester.  and  Telegraph  Co.,  Boston. 

Jacob  W.  Harms,  24  Valentine  St., 
Roxbury. 


*  Deceased. 
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Name  and  Address. 
Charles  C.  Harriman,  649  Shawmut 

Ave.,  Boston. 
Henry  H.  Harrison,  104  Dorchester 

St.,  So.  Boston. 
Harry  R.  Healey,  94  Pembroke  St., 

Boston. 

Frederick  A.  Heuser,  32  Cherokee 

St.,  Roxbury. 
Andrew  T.  Holmes,  98  Oakland  St., 

Mattapan. 
Charles  W.  Hull,  43  Hawkins  St., 

Boston. 

William  R.  Hurd,  8  Butler  St.,  Dor- 
chester. 

Ralph  H.  Knapp,  4  Batavia  St., 
Boston. 

Joseph  O.  Knox,  1  Allston  St., 
Charlestown. 

Lewis  M.  Lawrence,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Class  '00. 

Harrington  De  W.  Learnard,  185 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

John  A.  Lent,  Kilton  St.,  Dor- 
chester. 

Frederick  H.  Lorimer,  Waldeck  St., 
Dorchester. 

John  W.  McClusky. 

Francis  H.  H.  McCrudden,  805 
Tremont  St.,  Boston.  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology, 
Class  '00. 

James  W.  Mcintosh,  60  Sheridan 
St.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Bernard  J.  McLaughlin,  20  So. 
Margin  St. 

Clinton  Noble,  50  Romsey  St.,  Dor- 
chester. 

William  G.  Pigeon,  139  Trenton  St., 
E.  Boston.  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Class  '00. 

John  J.  Quigley,  213  Boylston  St., 
Jamaica  Plain. 

George  Raphael,  103  Regent  St., 
Roxbury. 

Anthony  P.  Riani. 


Occupation. 


Pattern-maker,  Hersey  Mfg.  Co.T 
So.  Boston. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  '01. 

Clerk,  Boston  Gear  Works. 

Designer  and  illustrator,  with 
John  C.  Frohn,  Boston. 

Draughtsman,  with  Stickney  & 
Austin,  Architects,  Boston. 

With  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co., 
Boston. 

Teacher  of  Drawing,  Mechanic 

Arts  High  School. 
With  Chase  &  Sanborn,  Tea  & 

Coffee  Importers,  Boston. 
Architectural  draughtsman,  with 

Arthur   Gilkes,  Jacksonville, 

Fla. 

Electrician,  with  S.  W.  Fuller  Co., 
Boston. 


Chemist  with  International  Paper 
Co.,  Glen  Falls,  N.  Y. 


With  Boston  &  Seven  Devils  Cop- 
per Co. 

Corp.,  Co.  I,  46th  Regt,  U.  S.  V.r 
Philippine  Islands. 


Draughtsman,  Shepley,  Rutan  & 
Coolidge,  Architects. 

Law  Student,  Boston  University. 

Salesman,  W.  A.  McKean  &  Co., 
Boston. 
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Occupation. 
Inspector    of    concrete,  Boston 

Transit  Commission. 
Designer  of  embroidery,  with  O. 

D.  Shaw,  Boston. 
Draughtsman    with  Lockwood 

Green  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Name  and  Address. 
Samuel  Rosnosky,  29  Richfield  St., 

Dorchester. 
Herschel  B.  Ruddick,  2  Mascoma 

St.,  Roxbury. 
Howard  E.  Savage,  117  Richmond 

St.,   Dorchester.  Massachusetts 

Normal  Art  School,  Class  'OO. 
Herbert  E.  Sawyer. 
Wellington  E.  Sobey,  70  Palmer  St., 

Roxbury. 
Allison  W.  Stone,  15  Monument  Sq., 

Charlestown. 
Solon  J.  Stone,  Jr.,  24  Tyler  St., 

Boston. 

Otto  C.  Thanisch,  3305  Washington 

St.,  Jamaica  Plain . 
Fred  I.  Tucker,  57  Hemenway  St., 

Boston. 

TraceyH.  Tucker,  Pomfret  St.,  W. 

Roxbury. 
Emil  F.  Vogel,  296  East  Gay  St., 

Columbus,  Ohio.  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology,  Class  '00. 
Irving  C.  Weeks,  21  Ashmont  St., 

New  Dorchester.  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology,  '00. 
Nathan  D.  Whitman,  455  Broadway 

So.  Boston. 
Percy  R.  Zeigler,  57  Bethune  St., 

New  York.    Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Class  of  '00. 

1897. 

Augustus  L.  Albrecht,  3584  Wash- 
ington St.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Webster  B.  Beatty. 

Charles  A.  Betteley,  142  Portland    Assistant  Manager,  National  Cas- 
St.,  Boston.  ket  Co.,  Boston. 

George  G.  Blackmer,  25  Parkman    Surveyor,  Street  Dept.,  Boston. 
St.,  Dorchester. 

Howard  T.    Chandler,    192    West    Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 

Brookline  St.,  Boston. 
Arthur  C.  Clapp,  179  Boston  St., 

Dorchester. 
David  H.  Cowell,  21  Monadnock  St. 

Dorchester. 


New    England    Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.,  Boston. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  '01. 
Draughtsman,  with  B.  F.  Sturte- 
vant  Co.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


With  F.  M.  Tucker  &  Co.,  Bank- 
ers, Boston. 

Draughtsman,  Case  MTg  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Class  '01. 

With  Western  Electric  Co.,  New 
York  City. 


nology,  Class  '01. 


Locomotive  Fireman,  N.  Y.,  N.  H. 
&  H.  R.R. 
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Name  and  Address. 

Henry  J.  Frincke,  411  5th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Nathaniel  D.  Henchman,  32  Mather 
St.,  Dorchester. 

Lewis  R.  Jackson,  45  Sheridan  St., 
Roxbury. 

Richard  D.  Kimball,  Waban,  Mass. 

Francis  L.  Maguire,  Station  C.  Bos- 
ton. 

Harold  B.  Maxfield,  37  Mystic  St., 

Charlestown. 
Charles  E.  Mayo,  Clifton  St.,  Roslin- 

dale. 

Walter  B.  Merrill,  24  Sarsfield  St., 

Roxbury. 
Carl   L.    Mittell,   29   Wyman  St., 

Jamaica  Plain . 
George    M.    Morris,  Fredericton, 

N.  B. 

Francis  A.  Nagle,  144  Worcester  St., 

Roxbury. 
Thomas  E.  L.  Nolan,  22  Soley  St., 

Charlestown. 
Anthony  W.  Peters,  Jr.,  Gould  St., 

W.  Roxbury. 
Edward  J.  F.  Piotti,  281  Norfolk 

Ave.,  Dorchester. 
Harry  A.  Putnam,   Walnut  Park, 

West  Newton. 
Walter  A.  Read,  24  St.  Stephen  St., 

Boston. 

Harry  W.  Sanborn,  Olney  St.,  New 
Dorchester. 

Edwin  A.  Stone,  46  Brookf ord  St. , 
Dorchester. 

James  C.  Woodsome,  120  Cushing 
Ave.,  Dorchester. 


Occupation. 
Draughtsman,  Morse  Iron  Works 

&  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Brooklyn. 
Special  Assistant,  Mechanic  Arts 

High  School. 
Pattern-maker,    Boston  Gear 

Works. 

With  R.  D.  Kimball,  Florist. 
Machinist,  Watertown  Arsenal. 

With  Bunker  Hill  Carriage  Co., 
Charlestown. 

Assistant  bookkeeper,  J.  P.  Jor- 
dan Paper  Co.,  Boston. 

Clerk,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R. 

Recorder,  U.  S.  Engineer  Office, 
Boston. 

Teacher  of  Manual  Training,  Mac- 
donald  Manual  Training  School. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  '02. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  '01. 

Plumber,  with  A.  Hoffecker,  Rox- 
bury. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  'Ol. 

Draughtsman,  with  James  Flynn 
Architectural  Iron  Works,  Bos- 
ton. 

Plumber,  with  D.  J.  MacGillivray 
&  Co.,  Steam  &  Hot  Water 
Heating,  Boston. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  '01. 


1898. 

Harry  W.  Andrews,  74  Oxford  St.,    Draughtsman,    Boston  Bridge 

Cambridge.  Works. 
Frank  W.  Blair,  95  Newbury  St.,    Draughtsman,   Boston  Sewer 

Boston.  Dept. 
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Name  and  Address. 
Charles  Boardman,  388  Marlboro  St., 
Boston. 

Francis  V.  Bulfinch,  72  Dudley  St., 
Roxbury. 

Hemenway  C.  Bullock,  94  Prospect 

St.,  Willimantic,  Conn. 
Joseph  L.  Connell,  208  Dudley  St., 

Roxbury. 

John  M.  Cummings,  52  Stanton  St., 

New  Dorchester. 
Edward  R.    Doherty,   364   E  St., 

South  Boston. 
Charles  H.  Fitch,  40  Hancock  St., 

Boston. 
Carl  B.  Gibson.  * 

William  A.  Harty,  9  Elton  St.,  Dor- 
chester. 

George  H.  Holmes,  98  Oakland  St., 

Mattapan. 
Wilbert  H.  Jefferson,  120  Cedar  St., 

Roxbury. 
Joseph  F.  Kleh,  16  Camden  PL, 

Boston. 

Adolph  B.  L.  Linberg,  24  Boylston 

Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Herbert  S.  May,  215  Newbury  St., 

Boston. 

Frederick  A.  Olmstead,  13  Rock- 
land St.,  Roxbury. 
Harold  S.  Perkins,  Danvers,  Mass. 

William  F.  Quigley,  213  Boylston 

St.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Sydney   H.   Riley,  12   Grant  St., 

Dorchester. 
Reuben  T.  Robinson,  Box  146,  East 

Berlin,  Conn. 
Richard  W.   Shugg,  Schenectady, 

N.  Y. 

Francis  F.  H.  Smith,  1  West  Cedar 

St.,  Boston 
Henry  E.  Stillings,  58  Pinckney  St., 

Boston. 


Occupation. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  '02. 

Draughtsman  with  Coolidge  & 
Titus,  Landscape  Architects, 
Boston. 

Draughtsman,  Willimantic  Plant, 
American  Thread  Co. 

Inspector  of  Telephones  in  So. 
Boston  Exchange,  New  England 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Co. 

Machinist  with  William  Gordon 
Co.,  Shoe  Machinery. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  '02. 

Bryant  &  Stratton  Commercial 
College. 

Surveyor  with  Wm.  H.  Whitney, 
Boston. 

With  Stone  &  Webster,  Electrical 
Experts  and  Engineers,  Boston. 

With  Aspinwall  &  Lincoln,  Civil 
Engineers,  Boston. 

Machinist,  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co., 
Jamaica  Plain. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  '02. 


With  National  Calfskin  Co., 
Peabody,  Mass. 

Machinist,  Goodyear  Shoe  Machine 
Co.,  Boston. 

With  George  B.  Doane  &  Sons, 
Scrap  Iron  and  Steel,  Boston. 

Inspector,  American  Bridge  Co. 
East  Berlin,  Conn. 

With  General  Electric  Co.,  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  '02. 

Co.  B,  9th  U.  S.  Infantry. 
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Name  and  Address.  Occupation. 

John  R.  Story,  Jr.,  190  Brooks  St..  Draughtsman,  Rawson  A  Morrison 

E.  Boston.  Mfg.  Co.,  Cambridgeport. 

Daniel  J.  Sullivan,  rear  887  Adams  Bricklayer,  Whidden  &  Co.,  Bos- 

St..  Dorchester.  ton. 

Charlie  E.  Young,  Jr.,  27  Sparhawk  With    Walker  Young  &  Co., 

St..  Brighton.  Printers. 

1800. 

Edwin  F.  Albright,  24  Virginia  St.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
Dorchester,  nology,  Class  "03. 

August  E.  T.  Anderson,  331  Metro-  With  A.  H.   French,  Civil  En- 

politan  Ave.,  Roslindale.  gineer.  Brookline. 

Warren  S.  Baker,  110  Bellevue  St.,  Machinist  with  Saco   &  Pettee 

West  Roxbury.  Machine  Shops,  Newton  Upper 

Falls. 

Richard  Benson,  43  Grampian  Way,  Special  Assistant  in  Mechanic  Arts 

Dorchester.  High  School. 

Morris   Blumberg,  230  Dover  St.,  Draughtsman,   B.  F.  Sturtevant 

Boston.  Co.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

John  A.  P.  Carlson,  9  Albion  St.,  Machinist.  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co., 

Roxbury.  Jamaica  Plain. 

Francis  J.  Carty,  6  Kensington  St.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 

Roxbury.  nology,  Class  '04. 

Walter  M.  Carty,  6  Kensington  St.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 

Roxbury.  nology.  Class  '04. 

Revere  Chapell,  3  Spring  St.,  Dor-  Machinist,  Watertown  Arsenal. 

Chester. 

Waldo  E.  Chapman.  26  Shepard  St.,  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Class 

Cambridge.  '03. 

William  H.  R.  Conant,  3  Wellington  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 

St.,  Boston.  nology,  Class  "04. 

John  J.  Connelly,  7  Harrison  St.,  With  Columbia  Engraving  Co., 

Dorchester.  Boston. 
Arthur  C.  Cook,  8  River  St.,  Matta- 

pan. 

Charles  H.  Cook,  14  Gardner  St.,  Clerk,   Chief    Engineers  Office, 

Allston.  Boston  Gas  Light  Co. 

Frank  A.  Coupal,  821  Fourth  St..  Machinist,  Blount,  Lovell  &  Co., 

South  Boston.         .  Boston. 

Walter  L.  Cronin,  56  P  St.,  South 
Boston. 

John  W.  Crosby,  19  Warren  Place,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 

Roxbury.  nology,  Class  *03. 

Edward  W.  Crotty,  59  Chelsea  St., 
Charlestown. 
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Name  and  Address. 
Harold  S.  Currier.  * 
Waldo  E.  Dodge.  15  Pine  St.,  Hyde 
Park. 

John  J.  F.  Dooley.  804  Parker  St., 

Roxbury. 
Porter  W.  Dorr,  19  Berwick  PI.. 

Boston. 

Alden  G.  Drew,  70  Myrtle  St.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Charles  H.  Drew,  70  Myrtle  St., 
Boston. 

Otto  Faelten,  71  Crawford  St.,  Rox- 
bury. 

Percy  Finer,  26  Copeland  St.,  Rox- 
bury. 

William  J.  Fitzgibbons,  Roxbury 
Crossing. 

Henry  M.  Flinn.  Morrison  St..  West 
Roxbury. 

Arthur  T.  Freeman.  100  West  New- 
ton St. ,  Boston. 

Francis  H.  Galvin.  54  Keyes  St., 
Jamaica  Plain. 

William  M.  Gilker,  163  Warren  Ave., 
Boston. 

Gilbert  H.  Gleason.  12  Ruthven  St., 

Roxbury. 
Joshua  H.  Gordon,  13  Oswego  St., 

Boston. 

Curtis  R.  Gray.  38  Dartmouth  St., 
Boston. 

Mellen  C.  M.  Hatch,  105  Washing- 
ton Ave.,  Chelsea. 

Irving  K.  Helmboldt.  8  Walter  St., 
Roslindale. 

Edward  M.  Hill.  17  Humphreys  Sq.. 
Dorchester. 

Everett  O.  Hiller.  454  Metropolitan 
Ave.,  Hyde  Park. 

Oscar  H.  E.  Hoss.  11  W.  Tremlett 
St..  New  Dorchester. 

John  W.  Howard,  147  Grampian 
Way.  Dorchester. 


Occupation. 

Draughtsman,  Geo.  Lawley  & 
Sons  Corp'n,  So.  Boston. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  "03. 

With  Olmstead  Bros.,  Landscape 
Architects,  Brookline. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  '04. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  "04. 

Draughtsman,  with  Thayer  & 
Bowser,  Boston. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Class  "03. 

With  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Ja 
niaica  Plain. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Class  "04. 

Harvard  Dental  School.  Class  "02. 

Phillips  Andover  Academy. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Class  "03. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  '03. 

With  Coolidge  ft  Titus.  Landscape 
Architects. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  "03. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Class  '03. 

Clerk  with  Boston  ft  Maine  R.R. 
North  Union  Station. 

With  W.  H.  Whitney.  Civil  En- 
gineer. Boston. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  "04. 

Special  Assistant  in  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  '03. 


*  Deceased. 
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Name  and  Address. 
Harry  W.  A.  Johnson,  279  Poplar 
St.,  Roslindale. 

Joseph  A.  Keenan,  SO  West  Fifth  St., 

So.  Boston. 
John  F.   Kelly,  13  Valentine  St., 

Roxbury. 
George  Kinney,  682  Tremont  St., 

Boston. 

Eustace  R.  Knott,  22  St.  John  St., 

Jamaica  Plain. 
Louis  J.  Mahoney,  138  Hyde  Park 

Ave.,  Forest  Hills. 
Oliver  F.  Mann,  96  Erie  St.,  New 

Dorchester. 

David  Markiewitz,  51  Eliot  St., 
Boston. 

Harold  H.  Mendell,  127  Franklin  St. 
Allston. 

Frederic  Nickerson,  8  Common- 
wealth Ave.,  Boston. 

Harry  D.  Perkins,  75  Humboldt 
Ave.,  Roxbury. 

Edmund  A.  Rice,  71  Marion  St., 
East  Boston. 

Walter  B.  Ripley,  25  Algonquin  St., 
New  Dorchester. 

Oliver  W.  Robinson,  119  Dale  St., 

Roxbury. 
Max  Rosenthal,   193  Norfolk  St., 

Dorchester. 

Harry  I.  Rubinovitz,  7  Willard  St., 
Boston. 

Charles  F.  Sargent,  1  Rock  Ave., 

New  Dorchester. 
Carl  J.  Schriftgiesser,  11  Davis  St.. 

Boston. 

Henry  C.  Short,  Jr.,  8  Carruth  St., 

New  Dorchester. 
Benjamin  D.  Solomon,  681  Shawmut 

Ave.,  Boston. 
William  T.  Smith,  13  May  wood  St., 

Roxbury. 


Occupation. 

Draughtsman,  with  Moore  & 
Wyman  Elevator  &  Machine 
Works,  Boston. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  '04. 

With  S.  S.  Reinstein  &  Co., 
Woolen  Goods,  Boston. 


Bryant  &  Stratton  Commercial 
College. 

Apprentice  to  cornice-maker,  E. 

B.  Badger  &  Sons,  Boston. 
Machinist,  with  H.  H.  Buffum, 

Shoe  Machinery,  Abington, 

Mass. 

Clerk  with  M.  C.  Rosenfeld  Co., 
Boston. 

Assistant  teacher  of  drawing, 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  '03. 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  '04. 

Clerk,  with  Appleton  &  Dana, 
Managers  of  Employers'  Liabil- 
ity Assurance  Corp'n,  Boston. 

Model  and  pattern-maker,  with 
J.  F.  Fullum.  Mechanical  En- 
gineer, Boston. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Periodical 
Business,  Boston. 

With  A.  F.  Turner  &  Co.,  Stock 
Brokers,  Boston. 


Special  Assistant  in  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  "03. 

Stock  accountant,  Silk  Dept.,  Bos- 
ton Dry  Goods  Co. 
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Name  and  Address. 
Walter  W.  Spooner,  12  Warner  St., 
Dorchester. 

Henry  J.  Stevenson,  41  Princeton 
St.,  E.  Boston. 

George  Stokinger,  7  Wise  St., 
Jamaica  Plain. 

Charles  E.  Stumcke,  Jr.,  542  West 
Park  St.,  Dorchester. 

Eudolph  J.  Thanisch,  3305  Wash- 
ington St.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Albert  W.  Thayer,  9  Mills  St.,  Rox- 
bury. 

Clark  W.  Tuttle,  14  Northfield  St. 
Boston. 

Edward  J.  Twomey,  449  River  St., 

Mattapan. 
Albert  P.  Weymouth,  25  Mather  St., 

New  Dorchester. 
Alexander   K.   Williams,   15  New 

Heath  St.,  Roxbury. 
Frank  S.  Wilson,  209  Dudley  St., 

Roxbury. 


Occupation. 

Draughtsman,  with  The  Mason 
Regulator  Co.,  Dorchester 
Lower  Mills. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  '04. 

Apprentice,  Perkins  Machine 
Shop,  South  Boston. 

Draughtsman,  Lockwood  Greene 
&  Co.,  Boston. 

Special  student  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School. 

Clerk,  with  Farley,  Harvey  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Ordinary  seaman,  U.  S.  Navy, 
U.  S.  S.  Topeka. 

In  South  Boston  Machine  Shop, 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  '04. 

Foreman,  C.  H.  Dodge  &  Co., 
Builders. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  '04. 


1900. 


Clifford  Allbright,  24  Virginia  St., 

Dorchester. 
Harry  N.  Atwood,  47  Elmore  St., 

Roxbury. 
William    B.    Barrows,  Lakeville, 

Conn. 

Harold  B.  Bass,  81  Maple  St.,  Hyde 
Park. 

Albert  L.  Beach,  9  Everett  Ave., 

Dorchester. 
Albert  W.  Bee,  Jr.,  13  Payson  Ave., 

Dorchester. 
Arthur  M.  Bellamy,  Trinity  College, 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Herman  H.  Bodenschatz,  86  Temple 

St.,  West  Roxbury. 
James  L.  Brosnahan.  98  West  Third 

St.,  Boston. 
William  E.   Bunton,    24  Thacher 

Road,  Dorchester. 


Student,  Roxbury  High  School. 

Post-graduate  course,  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School. 

Student,  Hotchkiss  School,  Lake- 
ville, Conn. 

Student,  Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  '04. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  04. 

Trinity  College,  Class  '04. 

With  M.   G.   Houghton  &  Co., 

Cotton  Merchants,  Boston. 
Tufts  Dental  School,  Class  "03. 

Student,  Roxbury  High  School. 


so 
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Name  and  Address. 

Francis  O.  P.  Carlson,  8  Albion  St.. 
Roxbury. 

Walter  E.  Chadbourne,  41  Newport 
St.,  Dorchester. 

Stewart  Clark,  1  Pierce  Place.  Dor- 
chester. 

Edgar  B.   Cooper.    4  Akron  St., 

Roxbury. 
Joseph  S.  D.  Cou pa L  S21  E.  Fourth 

St..  So.  Boston. 
John  P.   Crotty,   59  Chelsea  St. 

Charlestown. 
Charles  C.   Dasey.  IT   Ocean  St., 

Dorchester. 
Frank  L.  Davis.  Jr.,  23  Batavia  St., 

Boston. 

George  H.  Davis.  Jr..  32  Bradlee, 

St..  Dorchester. 
Austin  H.  Downs.  55  Shannon  St.. 

Brighton. 
Walter  H.  Drew.  34  Houghton  St., 

Dorchester. 
John  H.  Driscoll.  Jr..  Roslindale. 

Herbert  W.  Durgin,  S4  Alexander 
St..  Dorchester. 

Waldo  6.  Edwards,  147  No.  Har- 
vard St..  Allston. 

Henry  G.  Esseleu.  44  Kittredge  St.. 
Koslindale. 

Raymond  H.  Farwell.  35ST  Washing- 
ton St..  Jamaica  Plain. 

Albert  C.  Ferry.  57  Pleasant  St, 
Newton  Centre. 

Galen  W.  Flanders,  41S  Fourth  St.. 
South  Boston. 

John  H.  Flynn.  Jr.,  31  Mareella  St.. 
Boston. 

John  G.  Ford.  16  Minton  St.,  Dor- 
chester. 

Harry  E.  Garvin,  9S  G  St..  South 
Boston. 

Harold  H.  Gould,  14  Pinckney  St., 

Boston. 

Bertram  L  Hall.  79  Harbor  View 
St..  Dorchester. 


Occupation. 

Post-graduate  course,  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School. 

Post-graduate  course.  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School. 

With  John  S.  Clark,  Carpenter  and 
Builder,  Dorchester, 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Class  '04. 

With  B.  B.  Crowninshield,  Yaeht 
Designer.  Boston. 

General  helper  on  Elevated  R.R. 
construction. 

Bank  Messenger  and  Clerk,  Fed- 
eral Trust  Co.,  Boston. 

With  Chase-Shawmut  Co..  Elec- 
trical Specialties,  Boston. 

Post-graduate  course.  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School. 

Assistant  Draughtsman,  with  G. 
S.  Hutehings  »!t  Co..  Boston. 

Janitor,  Dept.  of  Biology,  Mass. 
Institute  of  Technology. 

With  Rice.  Sayward  &  Whittens. 
Wholesale  Clothing.  Boston. 

With  Adam  Archibald.  Insurance 
Agent.  Boston. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Class 
04. 

Draughtsman.  B.  F.  Sturtevant 
Co..  Jamaica  Plain. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Class  "04. 


Post-graduate  course,  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School. 


Shipper.  Boston  Auction  Co., 
Wholesale  Fruit 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  "04. 

With  Aspinwall  ft  Lincoln,  Civil 
Engineers.  Boston. 
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Name  and  Address. 

Joseph  A.  Haraden,  20  Essex  St., 
Charlestown. 

Waldo  C.  J.  Hasenfus,  Baker  St., 
West  Roxbury. 

Henry  E.  Henderson,  Herman  Ter- 
race, Newton. 

Addison  F.  Holmes,  2075  Washing- 
ton St.,  Boston. 

Albert  Holmes,  98  Oakland  St., 
Mattapan. 

Vivian  A.  Hovey,  17  Yarmouth  St., 
Suite  1,  Boston. 

George  W.  Howard,  Jr..  59  White 
St.,  East  Boston. 

Charles  V.  Hubbard,  221  Leyden 
St.,  Orient  Heights. 

George  C.  Jewell.  22  Wyoming  St., 
Roxbury. 

Frederick  V.  E.  Johansson.  316 
Dudley  St..  Roxbury. 

James  B.  Kelly.  436  Hyde  Park 
Ave.,  Roslindale. 

John  H.  Kennealy,  708  Parker  St., 
Roxbury. 

Rinker  Kibbey,  39  Upton  St..  Bos- 
ton. 

Henry   Kramer,   97   Florence  St., 

Roslindale. 
Daniel  W.  Lamond,  46  Gray  St., 

Boston. 

Rudolph  Lauterbach,  47  Xewbern 

St..  Roslindale. 
Alfred  R.  Leavitt,  2  Prescott  Place, 

Dorchester. 
Andrew  C.  Linberg,  24  Boylston  St., 

Jamaica  Plain. 
George  E.  Litchfield,  23  Blue  Hill 

Ave.,  Roxbury. 
Edgar  S.  Main,  184  Lexington  St., 

East  Boston. 
Grosvenor  De  W.  Marcy,  103  Ocean 

St.,  Dorchester. 
John  J.  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  105  L'nion 

Park  St..  Suite  1,  Boston. 
John  H.  McManus,  2  Winter  St., 

Dorchester. 


Occupation. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Class  "04. 

Boston  College  Preparatory 
School. 

Draughtsman,  with  Thayer  & 
Bowser,  Architects,  Boston. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  *04. 

Post-graduate  course,  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School. 

Post-graduate  course.  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School. 

Post-graduate  course,  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School. 

Student,  Bryant  &  Stratton  Com- 
mercial College.  Boston. 

Post-graduate  course,  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School. 

Floor  Mgr's  Assistant,  with  Wm. 
Filene  &  Sons,  Boston. 

Medallion-maker,  with  C  o  n  a  n  t 
Bros.,  Boston. 

Post-graduate  course,  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Class  "04. 


With  Becker-Brainard  Milling 
Machine  Co.,  Hyde  Park. 

Machinist,  with  Mackay  Shoe 
Machine  Co.,  Winchester.  Mass. 

Post-graduate  course,  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School. 

With  George  W.  Lawley  &  Sons 
Corp'n,  Yacht  Makers,  Boston. 

Post-graduate  course,  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School. 

Stock  keeper  with  Boston  Ele- 
vated Railroad,  Sullivan  Sq. 

Post-graduate  course,  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School. 
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Name  and  Address. 
John  P.  McXealy,  63  Marshlield 
St..  Roxbury. 

Chester  S.  Merrill,  35  Kenwood  St., 

Dorchester. 
Francis  V.  Moore.  520  East  Eighth 

St.,  South  Boston. 
Richard  T.  C.  Mulroy,  2  Yeoman 

Court,  Roxbury.  , 
Frederic  W.  Murphy.  24  Athelwold 

St.,  Dorchester. 
Walter  H.  Xaylor,  16  Chipman  St., 

Dorchester. 
Berton  H.  Norris,  658  Tremont  St., 

Boston. 

Herbert  W.  Olmstead,  IS  Newberg 

St.,  Roslindale. 
Peter  R.  Pastene,  56  Lyndhurst  St., 

Dorchester. 

Alfred  E.  Perkins,  449  Quincy  St., 

Dorchester. 
James  A.    Pitts.  Quincy  Mansion, 

Wollaston. 
Gordon  Mcl.   Proudfoot,  18  East 

Brookline  St.,  Boston. 
Guy  A.  Richardson,  12  Blanche  St., 

Dorchester. 

Harrie  M.  Richmond,  176  Harvard 
St.,  New  Dorchester. 

Edward  P.  Ripley,  173  Harvard  St., 

Xew  Dorchester. 
Frank  C.  Rodman.  7  Wyoming  St., 

Roxbury. 
Louis  G.  Ruggles,  41  Walnut  St., 

Xeponset. 
Charles  W.  Slack,  329  Columbus 

Ave.,  Boston. 
Arthur  E.  Spencer,  30  Mt.  Pleasant 

Ave.,  Roxbury. 
Walter  S.  Strangman.  36  Malvern 

St.,  Dorchester. 
Harold  R.  Sweetser,  11  Akron  St., 

Roxbury. 


Occupation. 
Machinist,  with  Becker-Brainard 
Milling   Machine  Co.,  Hyde 
Park. 


Post-graduate  course,  Mechanic 

Arts  High  School. 
Lawrence  Scientific  School. 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 


Rodman,  Street  Dept.,  Sewer 
Division,  City  of  Boston. 

Clerk,  with  P.  Pastene  &  Co., 
Wholesale  Grocers,  Italian  prod- 
ucts, Boston. 

Post-graduate  course.  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  '04. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Class  '04. 

Electric  work,  Boston  Elevated 
Railway,  Sullivan  Sq.,  Charles- 
town. 

Clerk,  with  Hawley,  Folsom  & 

Ronimus,  Wholesale  Furnishing 

Goods,  Boston. 
Brown    L'niversity,  Providenec, 

R.  I.,  Class  '04. 
Post-graduate   course,  Mechanic 

Arts  High  School. 
Massachusetts  Xautical  Training 

School,  Class  '02. 


Post-graduate  course,  Mechanic 

Arts  High  School. 
Clerk,  with  Smith.  Patterson  & 

Co.,  Boston. 
Post-graduate  course,  Mechanic 

Arts  High  School. 
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Name  and  Address. 
George  P.  Taylor,  IT  Wigglesworth 

St.,  Roxbury. 
George  C.  Thomas,  31  Concord  Sq., 

Boston. 

Warren  E.  Thompson,  Attleboro, 
Mass. 

Alden  S.  Tileston,  26  Tileston  Place, 
Dorchester. 

Everett  F.  Tomlinson,  17  Beethoven 
St.,  Roxbnry. 

Clifford  R.  Tripp,  26  Bloomfield  St., 
Dorchester. 

William  Tufts,  56  Dwight  St..  Bos- 
ton. 

Raymond  Ware.    11   Say  ward  St., 

Dorchester. 
Alfred  H.   Whitney,    620  East 

Seventh  St.,  South  Boston. 
Eliot  L.  Williams,  87  Bushnell  St., 

New  Dorchester. 

James  McC.  Wilson,   126    M  St., 

South  Boston. 
Edwin  T.  Wood,  67  Esmond  St., 

Dorchester. 
Karekin  M.  Yazujian,  45  Boatwell 

Ave.,  Dorchester. 
William  J.  Young.  10  Rawson  St., 

South  Boston. 
David  M.  Zwicker,  15  Lamence  St., 

Boston. 


Occupation. 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Class 
"04. 

Post-graduate  course,  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School. 

With  E.  A.  Fargo  &  Co.,  Attle- 
boro, Mass. 

With  Albert  &  J.  M.  Anderson, 
MTgs  of  Automobiles,  Boston. 

Draughtsman,  with  E.  A.  Tucker, 
Architectural  Engineer,  Boston. 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School, 
Boston. 

Post-graduate  course,  Mechanic 

Arts  High  School. 
Post-graduate   course.  Mechanic 

Arts  High  School. 
Post-graduate   course,  Mechanic 

Arts  High  School. 
With  John  T.  Robinson  &  Co., 

MTgs  Gasoline  Automobiles, 

Hyde  Park. 
With  Ziegel.  Eisman  &  Co.,  MTgs 

of  Leather,  Boston. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Class  *04. 
Conductor.  Boston  Elevated  R.R. 

Co. 

Post-graduate  course,  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  COUESES  OF  STUDY 
AND  TEXT  BOOKS 

1901 


BOSTON 
MUNICIPAL  PRINTING  OFFICE 
1901 


REPORT. 


In  School  Committee, 

Boston,  May  14,  1901. 
The  Committee  on  Courses  of  Study  and  Text-Books,  in 
accordance  with  the  Rules,  and  after  receiving  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  submit  herewith 
their  annual  report,  and  recommend  the  passage  of  the  fol- 
lowing orders,  numbers  1  to  21  inclusive  : 

Elizabeth  C.  Keller,  Chairman. 
Julia  E.  Duff, 
James  A.  McDonald. 

1.  Ordered,  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  school  year,  send  to  the  Principals  of  Grammar 
Schools,  lists  of  books  already  on  the  supplementary  list 
suitable  for  each  grade,  from  which  at  least  three  books  shall 
be  selected,  to  be  read  by  each  pupil  in  the  grade. 

2.  Ordered,  That  a  w  ritten  repoitbe  made  annually 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  by  the  Principals  of  Grammar 
Schools,  showing  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  done  in  read- 
ing and  literature  during  the  school  year. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

3.  Ordered,  That  Nichols's  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic, 
Book  2,  published  by  Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.,  be  author- 
ized for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  Primary  Schools,  grade 
III. 

4.  Ordered,  That  no  further  purchase  be  made  of  any  of 
the  Franklin  Series  of  Readers. 

5.  Ordered,  That  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  Series  of 
Readers,  by  Sarah  L.  Arnold  and  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  pub- 
lished by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  and  the  Progressive  Series 
of  Readers,  by  George  I.  Aldrich  and  Alexander  Forbes, 
published  by  Butler,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use  as 
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text-books  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  to  be  pur- 
chased as  new  reading  books  are  required. 

6.  Ordered,  That  no  further  purchase  be  made  of  any  of 
the  Warren  Series  of  Geographies. 

7.  Ordered,  That  the  following- named  books  be  author- 
ized for  use  as  text-books  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  to  be 
furnished  as  new  books  are  needed : 

Home  Geography  and  the  Earth  as  a  Whole,  Book  1,  Parts 
1  and  2 ;  North  America,  Book  2 ;  Europe  and  Other 
Continents,  Book  3,  by  Ralph  S.  Tarr  and  Frank  M. 
McMurry,  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Natural  Elementary  Geography,  The  Natural  Advanced 
Geography,  by  Jacques  W.  Red  way  and  Russell  Hinman, 
published  by  the  American  Book  Company. 

The  Introductory  Geography,  by  Horace  S.  Tarbell ;  The 
Complete  Geography,  by  Horace  S.  Tarbell  and  Martha 
Tarbell.  published  by  the  Werner  School  Book  Company. 

8.  Ordered,  That  the  following-named  books  be  author- 
ized for  use  as  text-books  in  the  High  and  Latin  Schools,  to 
be  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on 
Supplies  : 

European  History,  an  Outline  of  its  Development,  by  George 
B.  Adams,  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Rome :  Its  Rise  and  Fall,  by  Philip  Van  Xess  Myers,  pub- 
lished by  Ginn  &  Co. 

A  History  of  Rome  for  High  Schools  and  Academies,  by 
George  W.  Botsford.  published  by  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Outlines  of  Roman  History,  by  William  C.  Morey,  published 
by  the  American  Book  Company. 

A  History  of  England,  by  J.  X.  Earned,  with  topical  analy- 
ses, research  questions  and  bibliographical  notes  by  Homer 
P.  Lewis,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  American  Government,  National  and  State,  Second 
Revised  Edition,  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  published  by  the 
Werner  School  Book  Company. 
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One  Thousand  Problems  in  Physics,  by  William  H.  Snyder 

and  Irving  O.  Palmer,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 
Physiology,  Briefer  Course,  by  Buel  P.   Colton,  published 

by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Animal  Life,  A  first  Book  of  Zoology,  by  Davis  S.  Jordan 

and  Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 

Co. 

Foundations  of  Botany,  by  Joseph  Y.  Bergen  (with  accom- 
panying hand-book  for  the  use  of  teachers),  published  by 
Ginn  &  Co. 

Plants,  A  Text-book  of  Botany,  by  John  M.  Coulter,  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

English  :  Composition  and  Literature,  by  W.  F.  Webster, 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

A  Modern  Composition  and  Rhetoric  (Brief  Course),  by 
Lewis  W.  Smith  and  James  E.  Thomas,  published  by 
Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

Elementary  English  Composition,  by  Fred  X.  Scott  and 
Joseph  V.  Denny,  published  by  Allyn  &  Bacon. 

Jeanne  D'Are,  by  A.  De  Lamartine,  edited  by  Albert  Barrere, 
(revised  edition),  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

La  Tache  Du  Petit  Pierre,  by  Jeanne  Mairet,  edited  by  O. 

B.  Super,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Le  Tour  de  la  France  par  Deux  Enfants,  by  G.  Bruno, 
abridged  and  edited  by  G.  Fontaine,  published  by  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

Cyrano  De  Bergerac,  by  Edmond  Rostand,  edited  by  Oscar 
Kuhns,  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Deutscher  Liederschatz,  by  Ludwig  Erk  and  Max  Fried- 
laender,  published  by  C.  F.  Peters. 

Deutsches  Schreib-Buch,  published  by  A.  W.  and  E.  Span- 
hoof d. 

Words  of  Frequent  Occurrence  in  Ordinary  German,  by  H. 

C.  Bierworth,  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Easy  German  Selections  for  Sight  Translation,  compiled  by 
Grace  L.  Deering,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
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Das  Madchen  von  Treppi,  by  Paul  Heyse,  edited  by  Edward 
S.  Joynes,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Er  ist  nicht  eifersiichtig,  by  Alexander  Elz,  with  vocabu- 
lary, by  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co. 

Nein,  by  Roderich  Benedir,  with  notes,  vocabulary  and  exer- 
cises, by  Arnold  Werner-Spanhoofd,  published  by  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

Materials  for  German  Conversation,  with  notes  and  vocabu- 
lary, by  B.  J.  Vos,  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

9.  Ordered,  That  North  America,  Book  2 ;  and  Europe 
and  Other  Continents,  Book  3,  by  Ralph  S.  Tarr  and  Frank 
M.  McMurry,  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  be 
authorized  for  use  as  text-books  in  the  Latin  Schools,  to  be 
purchashed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 

10.  Ordered,  That  Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Cookery,  by  Mary  E.  Williams  and  Katharine  R.  Fisher, 
published  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  be  authorized  for  use 
as  a  text-book  in  schools  of  cookery,  to  be  supplied  in 
numbers  equal  to  the  largest  single  class  attending  each  school. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

11.  Ordered,  That  Constructive  Form  Work,  by  Will- 
iam N.  Hailmann,  published  by  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.,  be 
authorized  for  use  as  a  reference  book  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
Grades  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX.,  one  copy  to  be  furnished  each 
class. 

12.  Ordered,  That  Outlines  of  Art  History,  Vol.  1, 
Architecture,  by  James  Frederick  Hopkins,  published  by  the 
Educational  Publishing  Company,  be  authorized  for  use  as  a 
reference  book  in  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  one  copy 
to  be  supplied  for  each  school. 

13.  Ordered,  That  the  following-named  books  be  author- 
ized for  use  as  reference  books  in  the  Grammar,  High,  and 
Evening  Drawing  Schools,  one  copy  of  each  to  be  supplied 
for  each  school : 
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Pen  Drawing,  by  Charles  D.  Maginnis,  published  by  Bates 
&  Guild  Co. 

Composition,  by  Arthur  W.  Dow,  published  by  the  Baker  & 

Taylor  Company. 
Details  of  Building  Construction,  by  Clarence  A.  Martin, 

published  by  Bates  &  Guild  Co. 

14.  Ordered,  That  the  Universal  Cyclopaedia  (12  vols.) 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use 
as  a  reference  book  in  the  Grammar,  High,  and  Latin 
Schools,  to  be  furnished  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee 
on  Supplies. 

15.  Ordered,  That  Natural  Resources  of  the  United 
States,  by  Jacob  H.  Patton,  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  be  authorized  for  use  as  a  reference  book  in  the 
Grammar,  High,  and  Latin  Schools,  to  be  furnished  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 

16.  Ordered,  That  the  following-named  books  be  author- 
ized for  use  as  reference  books  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mercial course  of  study  in  High  Schools,  one  copy  of  each 
book  to  be  furnished  each  teacher  of  commercial  subjects : 

Chisholm's  Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography,  published 

by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Frye's  Complete  Geography,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 
Tarr  &  McMurry's  North  America,  published  by  The  Mac- 
*millan  Company. 

17.  Ordered,  That  the  following-named  books  be  author- 
ized for  use  as  reference  books,  one  copy  of  each  book  to  be 
furnished  each  school  of  cookery  : 

Home  Economics,  by  Maria  Parloa,  published  by  the  Century 
Company. 

Food  Products  of  the  World,  by  Mary  E.  Green,  edited  and 
illustrated  by  Grace  G.  Bohn,  published  by  The  Hotel 
World  (Chicago). 

Practical  Sanitary  and  Economic  Cooking  by  Mary  H.  Abel, 
published  by  the  American  Public  Health  Association. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS. 

18.  Ordered^  That  the  following-named  books  be  author- 
ized for  use  as  supplementary  books  in  the  High  Schools,  to 
be  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Sup 
plies : 

A  School  Chemistry,  by  John  Waddell,  published  by  The 

Macmillan  Company. 
Experimental  Chemistry,  by  L^man  C.  Newell,  published  by 

D.  C,  Heath  &  Co. 
Sadler-Rowe  Budget  System  of  Bookkeeping,  published  by 

the  Sadler-Rowe  Company. 

19.  Ordered,  That  the  following-named  books  be  author- 
ized for  use  as  supplementary  books  in  the  High  and  Latin 
Schools,  to  be  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee 
on  Supplies : 

A  History  of  Greece,  by  J.  B.  Bury,  published  by  The 

Macmillan  Company. 
The  Cyropa^dia  of  Xenophon,  abridged  for  schools  by  G.  W. 

Gleason,  published  by  the  American  Book  Company. 
Source-Book  of  English  History,  edited  by  Elizabeth  K. 

Kendall,  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Briefs  for  Debate,  edited  by  W.  Du  Bois  Brookings,  and 

Ralph  C.  Ringwalt,  published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

20.  Ordered,  That  all  text,  reference  and  supplementary 
books  now  authorized  for  use  in  the  High  and  Latin  Schools, 
be  also  authorized  for  use  in  the  Evening  High  School. 

21.  Ordered.  That  all  text,  reference  and  supplerueutary 
books  now  authorized  for  use  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools,  be  also  authorized  for  use  in  the  Evening  Elemen- 
tary Schools. 
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REPORT. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  June  11,  1901. 

As  required  by  the  Regulations,  Section  139,  I  respect- 
fully submit  for  approval  the  reappointments  contained  in  the 
appended  list,  for  the  year  1901-1902. 

This  list  contains  a  statement  of  the  numbers  of  pupils 
which  were  used  in  determining  the  number  and  rank  of 
the  teachers,  to  whom  each  school  or  district  is  entitled 
under  the  Regulations  ;  the  number  of  teachers  authorized 
by  the  Regulations;  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed. 

Teachers  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  by  the  Regula- 
tions are  reappointed  in  the  following-named  schools  or  dis- 
tricts for  the  reasons  stated  in  each  case : 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Brighton  High  School.  —  One  assistant.  For  the  reason 
stated  last  year;  namely,  the  desirability  of  retaining  in 
service  a  former  head-master  of  the  school. 

Charlestown  High  School.  —  One  assistant.  Because  work 
in  gymnastics,  usually  done  by  a  special  teacher,  is  done  in 
this  school  by  a  regular  teacher. 

GRAMMAR   AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Bowdoin  District.  —  One  assistant,  Grammar  School. 
Because  of  the  insufficient  number  of  seats  in  the  rooms. 
This  reason  ought  to  cease  after  this  year. 

Bunker  Hill  District. — Two  assistants,  Primary  Schools. 
Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  primary  school  rooms. 

Charles  Sumner  District.  —  One  assistant,  Primary  Schools. 
Because  of  the  long  distances  which  separate  the  three 
primary  school  buildings. 
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Lawrence  District.  —  One  assistant,  Primary  Schools. 
Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  rooms  in  the  Parkman 
building. 

Robert  6r.  Shaw  District.  —  One  assistant,  Grammar 
School.  Because  of  the  long  distances  between  the  buildings 
in  which  there  are  pupils  of  the  grammar  grades.  One 
assistant,  Primary  Schools.  Because  of  the  long  distance  of 
the  school  on  Baker  street  from  the  Robert  G.  Shaw  building. 

Tileston  District.  —  One  assistant,  Grammar  School. 
Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  grammar  school  rooms. 

Washington  Allston  District.  —  One  assistant,  Grammar 
School.  Because  of  the  small  size  of  four  of  the  rooms  used 
by  pupils  in  the  grammar  grades. 

Unauthorized  Teachers. 

There  remain  five  teachers  who  have  been  employed  this 
year,  but  whose  reappointment  cannot  be  made  under  the 
Regulations,  nor  by  virtue  of  any  special  reasons  applicable 
to  the  particular  schools  in  which  they  have  been  employed 
and  not  equally  applicable  to  all  other  schools. 

These  teachers  whose  reappointment  cannot  take  place, 
except  under  a  suspension  of  the  Regulations,  are: 

Public  Latin  School.  —  Three  junior  masters. 

Lawrence  District. —  One  assistant,  Grammar  School: 
one  assistant,  Primary  Schools.1 


I  recommend  that  teachers  with  higher  rank  than  the 
Regulations  allow  be  authorized  for  the  school  year  1901- 
1902  as  follows: 

SUB-MASTERS. 

Bennett  District.  —  One  sub-master.  The  help  of  two  sub- 
masters  is  needed,  because  the  Grammar  School  is  placed  in 


iThe  Primary  Schools  of  the  Lawrence  District  are  entitled  to  thirteen  teachers  ; 
there  are  fifteen  employed,  fourteen  of  whom  are  on  tenure,  and  one  of  whom  is  not 
on  tenure. 
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two  separate  buildings,  and  there  are  primary  schools  scat- 
tered over  a  large  district. 

Christopher  Gibson  District.  —  One  sub-master.  The 
help  of  two  sub-masters  is  needed,  because  the  Grammar 
School  is  placed  in  two  separate  buildings.  * 

Emerson  District.  —  One  sub-inaster.  To  take  charge  of 
seven  rooms  in  the  Blackinton  School  at  Orient  Heights, 
which  is  a  long  distance  from  the  Emerson  Grammar  School 
building. 

Henry  L.  Pierce  District.  —  One  sub-master.  The  help  of 
two  sub-masters  is  needed,  because  the  Grammar  School  is 
placed  in  two  separate  buildings. 

Mather  District.  —  One  sub-master.  The  help  of  two  sub- 
masters  is  needed,  because  the  Grammar  School  is  placed  in 
two  separate  buildings. 

Quincy  District.  —  One  Bob-master.  Because  the  average 
number  of  pupils  belonging  is  so  near  the  limit  fixed  by  the 
Regulations  that  the  displacement  of  a  teacher  at  the  present 
time  does  not  seem  advisable. 

Washington  Allston  District.  —  One  suh-inaster.  The  help 
of  two  sub-masters  is  needed,  because  the  Grammar  School  is 
placed  in  two  separate  buildings,  and  there  are  primary 
schools  scattered  over  a  large  district. 

FIRST  ASSISTANTS.  —  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Bigelow  District.  —  One  first  assistant.  Because  she  has 
taken  the  place  of  a  third  sob-master.  The  slight  falling 
off  in  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  which  now 
brings  up  this  case,  is  believed  to  be  only  temporary,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  scattered  condition  of  the  school  during 
the  construction  of  its  new  building.  A  disturbance  of  its 
organization  at  the  present  time  is.  therefore,  thought  to  be 
unwise. 

Longfellow  District.  —  One  first  assistant.  To  take  charge 
of  the  Phineas  Bates  School,  which  is  a  long  distance  from 
the  Central  building. 
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Robert  Gr.  Shaw  District.  —  Two  first  assistants.  Because 
the  buildings  in  which  there  are  pupils  of  the  grammar  grades 
are  widely  separated. 

First  Assistants.  —  Primary  Schools. 

Hancock  Distinct. —  One  first  assistant.  Because  the  ser- 
vices of  two  first  assistants  appear  to  be  needed  in  the  Paul 
Revere  building,  which  has  eighteen  occupied  rooms. 

Rice  Training  School.  —  One  first  assistant.  To  take 
charge  of  the  eight  classes  and  the  kindergarten  which  are  in 
the  Appleton-street  building. 


There  have  been  employed  for  several  years  teachers  of 
higher  rank  than  the  regulations  permit,  and  for  whose  con- 
tinued employment  in  these  higher  ranks  no  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  appear  to  exist,  as  follows : 

Bunker  Hill  Distinct.  —  One  first  assistant,  Grammar 
School. 

Edward  Everett  District.  —  One  first  assistant,  Grammar 
School. 

Norcross  Distinct.  —  One  first  assistant,  Primary  Schools. 

Ungraded  Classes. 

I  recommend  that  ungraded  classes  be  allowed  in  the  follow- 
ing-named districts,  as  stated:  Bigelow,  two;  Brimmer, 
two;  Comins,  two;  Eliot,  eleven;  Hancock,  eight;  Hyde, 
two;  John  A.  Andrew,  two;  Lawrence,  two;  Lyman,  two; 
Norcross,  two;  Phillips,  six;  Quincy,  two;  Sherwin,  two; 
ShurtlefY,  two  ;  Washington  Allston,  two  ;  Wells,  two. 

Edwin  P.  Seaver, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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LIST  OF  REAPPOINTMENTS. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  243 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   11 

Now  serving  on  tenure  9 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Rose  A.  Carrigan;  Special  Kindergarten- 
ing,  Mary  C.  Shute  2 

—  11 

RICE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  740 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   16 

Now  serving  on  tenure.  —  Grammar  10 

Primary  5 

Appointed:  On  Probation. —  Assistant,  Primary  School.  Mabel 
C.  Kinney  1 

—  16 

APPLETON-STREET  KINDERGARTEN. 
Appointed  :  On  Probation.  —  Clara  A.  Malloch.  Assistant. 


LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL  (Boys). 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  606 

Teachers.  — Number  entitled  to   IS 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Master,  William  P.  Henderson      ...  1 
For    the   term   ending   August  31,   1902. —  Junior  Masters. 

Patrick  T.  Campbell.  Frederick  Reed  2 

—  18 

GIRLS'  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  365 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   12 

Now  serving  on  tenure  9 

Appointed  :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  — 
Assistants,  Sybil   B.  Aldrich.  Matilda  A.  Fraser.  Edith  H. 
Wilder   3 


—  12 
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BRIGHTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  

Teachers.  — Number  entitled  to  7.  One  extra  teacher  allowed 
for  special  reason       .       .  .  

Noio  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. —  Assistant,  Elvira  B.  Smith  

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistant,  Lucy  W. 
Warren  «      .  •  . 

CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to  10.  One  extra  teacher 
allowed  for  special  reasons  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. —  Assistant,  Harriet  E.  Hutchinson  .... 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Junior  Master,  Malcolm 
D.  Barrows;  Assistant,  Elizabeth  G.  Dowd  .... 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed  :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  — 

Junior  Master,  Frederick  G.  Jackson  ;  Assistant,  Louisa  E. 

Humphrey  ........... 

On  Probation. — Junior  Master,  Milford  S.  Power;  Assistant, 

Charles  F.  Wentworth  

EAST  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to  

Now  serving  on  tenure    .       .       .       .       .       .  . 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Lucia  R.  Peabody  

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Junior  Master,  George 
D.  Bussey  ;  Assistants,  Grace  M.  Crawford,  Gracia  E.  Read, 

On  Probation.  —  Junior  Master,  William  H.  Godfrey  ;  Assistant, 
Alma  F.  Silsby  

ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Boys). 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to  
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Now  serving  on  tenure    .........  22 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. —  Master,  William  T.  Strong;  Junior  Master,  Peter  F. 

Gartland  .2 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Junior  Masters.  Fred  R. 
Miller,  Frank  E.  Poole  2 

—  26 

GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  1,126 

Teachers. — Number  entitled  to   32 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,   Elizabeth  M.   Richardson,   Grace  G. 

Starbird  2 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Junior  Master.  Thomas 
H.  H.  Knight:  Assistants.  Abby  X.  Arnold,  Florence  M.  Kil- 

burn,  Sarah  E.  Potter  4 

On  Probation. — Assistant,  Julia  K.  Ordway       ....  1 

—  27 

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Boys). 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  493 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to  20 

Now  serving  on  tenure  S 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. —  Junior  Master,  Thomas  G.  Rees  ;  Assistant  Instruc- 
tor, Harriet  E.  Bird  2 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Junior  Masters,  Robert 
E.  Burke,  Charles  L.  Hanson.  Charles  L.  Reed  ;  Assistant 

Instructor,  Anna  M.  Vaughan  4 

On  Probation. —  Junior  Master,  William  B.  Carpenter      .       .  1 

—  15 

ROXBURT  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging       .       .       .       .       .       .  740 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to  21 

Now  serving  on  tenure  13 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Masters.  Lyman  G.  Smith,  Irving  H.  Upton.  2 
For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — Assistants,  Elsie  M. 
Blake,  Bertha  F.  Courtney,  Josephine  Hammond.  Anna  F. 

O'Hara  4 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Annie  L.  Bennett     ....  1 

—  20 

WEST  ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  315 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   0 
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Now  serving  on  tenure   6 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Master,  George  A.  Cowen  1 
For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistant,  Rebecca  Kite,  1 
On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Annie  X.  Bunker  1 


FIRST  DIVISION. 


ADAMS  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  530 

Average  whole  number  belonging  512 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class    .       .       .   11 

Noiv  serving  on  tenure  9 

Appointed  :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  — 

Assistant,  Florence  E.  Marshall  1 

On  Probation. — Assistant,  Clara  M.  White        ....  1 

  11 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  398 

Teachers.  —  Xumber  entitled  to   9 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Helen  L.  Dennison,  Fannie  M.  Morris    .  2 
For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistants,  Eleanor  C. 

Butler,  Annie  A.  Doran  2 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant.  Blanche  F.  Kingsley  .       ...  1 

  8 

CHAPMAN  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  668 
Average  whole  number  belonging        .       .       .       .       .       .  658 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  13  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   14 

Now  serving  on  tenure  9 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee. —  Assistant,  Florence  K.  Glover  1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistants,  Gertrude  L. 

Gardner,  Gertrude  W.  Merrill  2 

On  Probation.  —  Sub-Master.  Frank  V.  Thompson;  Assistant, 
Frances  A.  Gallagher  2 


—  14 
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Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  415 

Teachers. — Number  entitled  to   9 

Now  serving  on  tenure  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Mary  E.  Sheridan  1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistant,   Lilian  G. 

Farmer  1 

On  Probation. — Assistant,  Gertrude  N.  Sullivan       .       .  .1 

—  9 

EMERSON  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  1,042 

Average  whole  number  belonging  1,017 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  20  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class  '   21 

Noiv  serving  on  tenure    .........  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Sub-Master,  Bremen  E.  Sinclair  1 

For  the  term  endiug  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistants,  Eliza  D. 

Graham,  Alice  M.  MacDonald  2 

On  Probation.  — Sub-Master,  James  H.  Leary;  Assistants,  Mar- 
garet C.  Littlefield,  Eliza  J.  Murphy  3 

—  21 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  775 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   16 

Now  serving  on  tenure  7 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  As- 
sistants, Sarah  A.  Atwood,  Ethel  C.  Brown,  Helen  A.  Burke, 
Charlotte  A.  Fraser,  Grace  H.  Mareman,  Annie  F.  McGilli- 

cuddy  6 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Jennie  E.  Chellman,  Florence  G. 
Erskine  2 

—  15 

LYMAN  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  817 

Average  whole  number  belonging  776 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  15  regular  teachers,  2  teachers  of  un- 
graded classes   17 

Now  serving  on  tenure  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee. —  Assistants,  Katharine  G.  Garrity,  Helen  Harvie,  Mary 

F.  Moore  3 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistants,  Ethel  M. 

Fales,  Cora  F.  Murphy,  Leonora  E.  Scolley,  Loretta  Sullivan,  4 
On  Probation.  —  First  Assistant,  Emma  M.Harvey;  Assistants, 
Gazelle  Eaton,  Josephine  FitzGerald,  Isabel  P.  Reagh    .       .  4 


—  17 
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Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  -whole  number  belonging  .       .  700 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   15 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee. —  First  Assistant,  Annie  M.  Wilcox;  Assistants,  Lucy  M. 

Goodwin,  Grace  O.  Peterson  3 

For  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1902.  —  Assistants,  Alvira  M. 

Bartlett.  Elizabeth  C.  Quirk.  Sophie  G.  Thayer       ...  3 
0)i  Probation.  —  Assistants,  Florence  M.  Bertram,  Katherine 

L.  Fitzpatrick  2 

  —  13 

SECOND  DIVISION. 
BUNKER  HILL  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  527 

Average  whole  number  belonging  509 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers.  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   11 

Now  serving  on  tenure  9 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee. —  Assistant.  Josephine  F.  Hannon  1 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Cora  V.  Enwright     ....  1 

—  11 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .  .  382 
Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  8  regular  teachers.  Two  extra  teachers 

allowed  for  special  reasons   10 

Xow  serving  on  tenure   10 

FRO  THING  HAM  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging   .       .  718 

Average  whole  number  belonging  70S 

Teachers.  — Entitled  to  14  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   15 

JVoic  serving  on  tenure  9 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Martha  J.  Bryant,  Margaret  A.  Mernin       .  2 
For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  — Assistants,  Madeline  A. 

Foppiano,  Mary  A.  Quirk  2 

On  Probation.  — Assistants,  Florence  O.  Brock,  Etta  G.  Clarke,  2 

—  15 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  568 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   12 

Note  serving  on  tenure  9 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  As- 
sistant, Caroline  E.  Morse  .       .       .       .       .       .       .  .1 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Anna  F.  Hingston,  N.  Louise  Huff,  2 


—  12 
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HARVARD  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  638 

Average  whole  number  belonging  60S 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   13 

Now  serving  on  tenure  9 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Abbie  M.  Libby;  Assistant,  Eliza- 
beth B.  Porter  2 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — Assistant,  Marcella  C. 

Coyle  1 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Isabel  A.  Smith       ....  1 

—  13 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  595 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   13 

Now  serving  on  tenure  .  9 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — 

Assistant,  S.  Janet  Jameson  1 

On  Probation.  —  Assistants,  Grace  M.  Broaders,  Sarah  V.  Porter,  2 

—  12 

PRESCOTT  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  541 

Average  whole  number  belonging  520 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   11 

Now  serving  on  tenure    .   6 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Sub-Master,  Melzar  H.  Jackson        ....  1 
For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistant.  Margaret  F. 

Gannon    1 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Ellen  E.  Kelly  1 

—  9 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  410 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   9 

Now  serving  on  tenure  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Lillian  M.  Park  1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistant,  Agnes  M. 

Turnbull  1 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Katharine  F.  O'Brien       ...  1 

>  —  9 

WARREN  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .  .  664 
Average  whole  number  belonging  651 
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Teachers. — Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers.  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   13 

Now  serving  on  tenure    .   11 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — 
Assistants,  Angelia  M.  Courtney,  Ellen  M.  O'Connor     .       .  2 

—  13 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  349 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   7 

Now  serving  on  tenure   7 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

BOWDOIN  DISTRICT  (Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  505 

Average  whole  number  belonging  491 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  9  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class.     One  extra  teacher  allowed  for  special 

reasons   11 

Now  serving  on  tenure  7 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI,  1902. — 

Assistants,  Edith  L.  Caverly,  Catherine  M.  Dolan,  Mary  W. 

French,  Florence  M.  Halligan  4 

—  11 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  480 

Teachers  —  Number  entitled  to  •    .  10 

Now  serving  on  tenure  7 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Gertrude  G.  O'Brien        ....  1 
For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistant,  Mary  F. 
Murphy  1 

—  9 

ELIOT  DISTRICT  (Boys). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  1.343 

Average  whole  number  belonging  1,321 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  19  regular  teachers,  11  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes   30 

Now  serving  on  tenure    .........  17 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Martha  J.  Ambrose,  Susie  F.  Jordan     .  2 
For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Sub-Master,  Irving  M. 
Norcross:  Assistants,  Theresa  Currie,  Anna  L.  Foster,  Emma 

C.  Keating,  Anna  M.  T.  Sheehan  5 

On  Probation.  —  Assistants,  Mary  W.  Bonython,  Theresa  A. 
Dacev,  Mary  E.  Hartnett,  Nannie  May,  Mary  G.  Welch  .       .  5 

—  29 


APPOINTMENTS  FOE  RE-ELECTION.  15 

Primary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .      .  715 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   15 

Now  serving  on  tenure  9 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Mary  E.  Hanney;  Assistant,  Ellen 

G.  Bird   2 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistants,  Viola  M. 
Allen,  Mary  E.  Hughes  2 

—  13 

HANCOCK  DISTRICT  (Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .       .  1,021 

Average  whole  number  belonging  1,009 

Teachers.  — Entitled  to  15  regular  teachers,  8  teachers  of  un- 
graded classes   23 

Now  serving  on  tenure  12 

Appointed  :    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. —  Assistants,  Margaret  Mulligan,  Catherine  C.  O'Con- 

nell,  Mary  R.  Thomas  3 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistants,  Ella  A. 
Curtis,  Marion  A.  Dogherty,  Mabel  C.  Higgins,  Fanny  L. 

Rogers,  May  J.  Ryan  5 

On  Probation.  —  Assistants,  Hattie  L.  Gates,  Elsie  M.  Sawyer,  2 

—  22 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  1,360 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   29 

Now  serving  tenure  18 

Appointed  :    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. —  Assistants,  Katherine  F.  Doherty,  Mary  G.  Mahar    .  2 
For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistants,  Helen  A. 
Hackett,  Margaret  Mais,  Mary  E.  Meaney,  Mary  E.  O'Hare, 

Evelyn  M.  Pearce  5 

On  Probation.  —  Assistants,  F.  Maud  Briggs,  Annie   G.  Col- 
bert, Anna  E.  Neal  3 

—  28 

PHILLIPS  DISTRICT  (Boys). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  1,337 

Average  whole  number  belonging  1,320 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  22  regular  teachers,  6  teachers  of  un- 
graded classes  28 

Now  serving  on  tenure  12 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Clara  A.  McNamee,  Julia  E.  Sullivan  .  2 
For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistants,  Katharine 
J.  Burke,  Henrietta  Chase,  Katherine  C.  Coveney,  Mary  E. 
Doyle,  Elizabeth  G.  Hutchison,  Annie  G.  Scollard,  Eliza- 
beth M.  Shine,  Leanora  E.  Taft,  Agnes  G.  Tarpey  ...  9 
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On  Probation.  — Assistants,  Helen  G.  Davis,  Mary  R.  Kennedy, 
Mary  E.  O'Kane  3 

—  26 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging-  .  .  304 
Teachers. — Number  entitled  to   6 

Now  serving  on  tenure   5 

WELLS  DISTRICT  (Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  001 

Average  whole  number  belonging  885 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  17  regular  teachers,  2  teachers  of  un- 
graded classes   19 

Noio  serving  on  tenure  11 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee. —  First  Assistant,   Hope  J.    Kirby  ;  Assistant,  Alice 

Dunn  2 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistants,  Mabel  M. 
Anderson,  Margaret  A.  Connell,  Catherine  E.  McCarthy. 
Clara  B.  Shaw,  Elizabeth  J.  Strongman  5 

—  18 

Primary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  1,733 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   37 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed  :  To  senv  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Gertrude  M.  Dimick  1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  — Assistants,  Winifred  H. 
Berry,  Grace  H.  Clifton,  Stella  L.  Cotton,  Alice  M.  Hagerty, 
Mary  J.  Jenkins.  Margaret  G.  Melia,  Eleanora  A.  Smith       .  7 
On  Probation.  — Assistants.  Emma  J.  Burke,  Teresa  R.  Flaherty. 
Emily  Frazer.  Mary  F.  Magrath  4 


FOURTH  DIVISION. 

BRIMMER  DIVISION  (Boys). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .      .  581 
Average  whole  number  belonging        ......  562 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers.  2  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes   12 

Yow  serving  on  tenure  9 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — 
Assistants,  James  Burrier,  Katherine  E.  Lahev      ...  2 

—  11 

Primary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  347 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  *  7 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  RE-ELECTION. 


PRINCE  DISTRICT    (Boys  axd  Girls). 

Grammar  School. —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  . 

Average  whole  number  belonging  

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee. —  First  Assistant,  Mary  Louise  Fynes  .... 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — First  Assistant,  Lillian 
F.  Sheldon  ;  Assistants,  Ellen  F.  G.  O'Connor,  Eva  G.  Reed. 
Rosalie  C.  Williams  .« 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  . 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to  

Now  serving  on  tenure   . 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31.  1902. — 
Assistants.  Nellie  E.  Boyd,  Laura  A.  Ells,  Amy  E.  Emery  . 
On  Probation.  —  Assistant  Anna  C.  Cousens  . 

QUINCY  DISTRICT  (Boys). 

Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  . 

Average  whole  number  belonging  

Teachers. — Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  2  teachers  of 
ungraded  classes  

Now  serving  on  tenure  $ 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  jdeasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee. —  Sub-Master,  George  G.  Edwards  

For  the  term  ending  August  Ji,  1902. — Assistants,  Roberta  J. 
Hardie.  Evelyn  E.  Kelley  

Primary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  . 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed  :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  W,  1902.  —  As- 
sistants, Marion  L.  Dally.  Blanche  F.  Harrington  . 
On  Probation.  —  Assistant.  Anna  T.  Nolan  

WINTHROP  DISTRICT  (Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  . 

Average  whole  number  belonging  

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  14  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  SI.  1902.  —  As- 
sistants, Jane  M.  O'Brien,  Helen  DeS.  Regan  .... 

On  Probation.  —  First  Assistant,  Helen  L.  Hilton:  Assistants, 
Dorothy  A.  O'Reilly,  Minnie  E.  Sutherland  .... 
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Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  324 

Teachers.  —  Xumber  entitled  to   7 

Now  serving  on  tenure    .........  4 

Appointed  :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  As- 
sistant, Emily  H.  Osborne  1 

—  5 

FIFTH  DIVISION. 
D WIGHT  DISTRICT  (Boys). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  619 

Average  whole  number  belonging  609 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   13 

Now  serving  on  tenure  10 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Frances  J.  White    .       .       .       .       .  .1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Sub-Master,  George  A. 

Tyzzer .    1 

On  Probation.  — Assistant,  Susan  L.  Mara  1 

—  13 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  504 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   11 

Now  serving  on  tenure    .  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Mabel  E.  Latta  1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31, 1902.  —  Assistant,  Mary  Ranney,  1 
On  Probation.  —  First  Assistant,  Miriam  Sterne  ;  Assistant, 
Annie  T.  McCloskey  2 

—  10 

EVERETT  DISTRICT  (Girls). 
Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging   .       .  738 

Average  whole  number  belonging  710 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  14  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   15 

Now  serving  on  tenure  12 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  — As- 
sistants, Sara  C.  Linscott,  Bertha  L.  Mulloney       .       .  .2 

—  14 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  513 

Teachers.  — Xumber  entitled  to   11 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  First  Assistant,  Louise  Robinson;  Assistants,  Mary  S. 

Damon,  Lydia  F.  Willis  3 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — Assistants,  Susan  E. 
Abbot,  Alice  E.  B.  Dockham.  Minnie  T.  Varney     ...  3 

—  10 
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FRANKLIN  DISTRICT  (Girls;. 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .      .  726 

Average  whole  number  belonging  702 

Teachers, — Entitled  to  14  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class    .    15 

Now  serving  on  tenure  12 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1909.  — As- 
sistant, Florence  H.  King  1 

On  Probation.  —  Assistants,  M.  Josephine  Blaisdell,  Henrietta 
II .  McKenna  2 

—  15 

Primary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .       .  709 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   15 

Now  serving  on  tenure  10 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  euding  August  31,  1909.  — As- 
sistants, Elizabeth  H.  Marston,  Henrietta  C.  Wort  ...  2 
On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Elizabeth  F.  Dorn     ....  1 

—  13 

HYDE  DISTRICT  (Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  632 

Average  whole  number  belonging  619 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   13 

Now  serving  on  tenure  9 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  A.  Maud  Gilbert  1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — Assistants,  Emma  S. 
Gulliver,  Frances  M.  Supple  2 

—  12 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .       .  435 

Teachers. — Number  entitled  to   9 

Now  serving  on  tenure  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — 
Assistant,  Susan  J.  Ginn  1 

—  7 

SHERWIN  DISTRICT  (Boys). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging   .       .  601 

Average  whole  number  belonging  591 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  2  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes   13 

Now  serving  on  tenure  9 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — 

Sub-Master,  Caspar  Isham;  Assistant,  Frances  M.  Mooers    .  2 

—  11 
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Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  number  belonging     .       .       .  548 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   12 

Now  serving  on  tenure  9 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Laura  L.  Brown  1 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Mary  F.  Sullivan      ....  1 

—  11 


SIXTH  DIVISION. 

BIGELOW  DISTRICT  (Boys). 

Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging.       .  785 

Average  whole  number  belonging   769 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  14  regular  teachers,  3  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes   17 

Now  serving  on  tenure  10 

Appointed. — To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Evelyn  M.  Howe  1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Sub-Masters,  Carroll  M. 
Austin,  John  F.  McGrath;  Assistants,  Katharine  P.  Kelley, 

Margaret  E.  Roche  4 

On  Probation.  —  Assistants,  Eleanor  M.  Jordan,  Caroline  L. 
Regan   .  2 

—  17 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  505 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   10 

Noiv  serving  on  tenure   10 

GASTON  DISTRICT  (Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  935 

Average  whole  number  belonging  925 

Teachers. — Number  entitled  to   19 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term,  ending  August  31,  1902. — 

Assistants,  Florence  E.  Bryan,  Agnes  R.  Leahy  ...  2 
On  Probation. — Assistant,  Louisa  B.  Frothingham    ...  1 

—  18 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging   .       .  493 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   10 

Now  serving  on  tenure  6 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — 
Assistants,  Katherine  E.  Goode,  Louise  E.  Means  ...  2 

—  8 
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JOHN  A.  ANDREW  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls ). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .      .  791 

Average  whole  number  belonging  780 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  14  regular  teachers,  2  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes   16 

Now  serving  on  tenure  10 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Olga  A.  F.  Stegelmann     ....  1 
On  Probation.  —  First  Assistant,  Sarah  A.  Lyons  ;  Assistants, 
Ethel  A.  Borden,  Ellen  M.  Collins,  Annie  M.  Zbrosky     .       .  4 

—  15 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .      .  568 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   12 

Now  serving  on  tenure  8 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — 

Assistant,  Annie  C.  O'Reilly  1 

On  Probation.  —  Assistants,  Mary  C.  Gartland,   Charlotte  C. 

Hamblin  2 

—  11 

LAWRENCE  DISTRICT  (Boys). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  633 

Average  whole  number  belonging  619 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers.  2  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes   13 

Now  serving  on  tenure  10 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee. —  Assistant,  Margaret  J.  Schenck  1 

For  the  term  ending  August  81,  1902.  —  Assistant,  Mary  F. 

O'Brien  1 

On  Probation.  —  Sub-Master,  Michael  E.  Fitzgerald  ...  1 

—  13 

Primary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .  .  553 
Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers.    One  extra  teacher 

allowed  for  special  reasons   13 

Now  serving  on  tenure   14 

LINCOLN  DISTRICT  (Boys). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  695 

Average  whole  number  belonging  676 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   14 

Now  serving  on  tenure  11 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Jennie  M.  Pray  1 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Agnes  G.  Nash  1 

—  13 
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Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  680 

Teacher?.  —  Number  entitled  to   14 

Now  serving  on  tenure  10 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — As- 
sistants, Ella  M.  Kenniff,  Mary  F.  Lindsay,  Rachel  W.  Wash- 
burn  3 

—  13 

NORCROSS  DISTRICT  (Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  599 

Average  whole  number  belonging  587 

Teachers.  — Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  3  teachers  of  un- 
graded classes  13 

Now  serving  on  tenure  8 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  As- 
sistants, Agnes  J.  Hallahan,  Cherrie  W.  St.  Clair    ...  2 
On  Probation. —  Assistants,  Mary  J.  Leary,  Elsie  M.  Paul,  Ethel 
P.  Pope  3 

—  13 

Primary  Schools.  — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  497 

Teachers. — Number  entitled  to   10 

Now  serving  on  tenure  9 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  — As- 
sistant, Josephine  J.  Mahoney  1 

—  10 

SHURTLEFF  DISTRICT  (Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging   .       .  623 

Average  whole  number  belonging  607 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  2  teachers  of  un- 
graded classes   13 

Now  serving  on  tenure  11 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  As- 
sistants, Marguerite  S.  Clapp,  Margaret  M.  Ring     ...  2 

—  13 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging   .       .  344 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   7 

Novj  serving  on  tenure  .5 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  As- 
sistants, Florence  G.  Frazer.  Katherine  S.  Nash      ...  2 

—  7 

THOMAS  N.  HART  DISTRICT  (Boys). 
Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  661 

Average  whole  number  belonging  641 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   13 

Noio  serving  on  tenure  10 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  As- 
sistant, Maude  C.  Tinkham  1 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Marv  E.  Donnellv     ....  1 

—  12 
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Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .       .  574 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   12 

Now  serving  on  tenure    .........  T 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  M.  Edna  Cherrington  1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistants,  Mary  E.  Far- 

rell,  Anna  T.  Mahar  -  .  .2 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant.  Mary  F.  Keyes  1 

—  11 


SEVENTH  DIVISION. 

COMENS  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  684 

Average  whole  number  belonging  651 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  2  teachers  of  un- 
graded classes   14 

Now  serving  on  tenure  10 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  As- 
sistants, Mary  Bradford,  Mary  A.  Rourke.  Margaret  E.  Sulli- 
van 3 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant.  Lillian  E.  Cronin      ....  1 

—  14 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  369 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:  On  Probation.  —  Assistants,  Linna  E.  Clark,  Sarah 
Kallman.  Alice  L.  Reed  3 

—  8 

DEARBORN  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging   .       .  94S 

Average  whole  number  belonging  865 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  18  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   19 

Now  serving  on  tenure    '....*...  10 
Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee. —  Assistants.  Abby  E.  Flagg,  Katharine  A.  Regan    .       .  2 
For  the  term  ending  August  31.  1902.  —  Assistants,  Annie  L. 

Coffey,  Elizabeth  B.  McKeon  2 

On  Probation.  —  Assistants.  Emma  Frye,  Mary  A.  Scully  .       .  2 

—  16 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .  .  1.011 
Teachers.  — Number  entitled  to   22 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  14 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Mary  L.  Gay  lord   1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — Assistants,  Amanda  C. 
Ellison,  Annie  S.  Irvin  2 

On  Probation.  — Assistants,  Lucy  Hamlin,  Mary  C.  Harrington, 
Mary  A.  Lynch   .       .       .  3 

—  20 

DILLAWAY  DISTRICT  (Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  854 

Average  whole  number  belonging  844 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   17 

Now  serving  on  tenure   10 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  — As- 
sistants, Ellen  Carver,  Mary  E.  Cole,  Ada  L.  Donkin,  Ella  M. 
Donkin        ...........  4 

On  Probation. —  First  Assistant,  Helen  C.  Mills;  Assistants, 
Marion  L.  Owen,  Annie  L.  Wood  3 

—  17 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  568 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   12 

Now  serving  on  tenure  8 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  As- 
sistants, Florence  W.  Aiken,  Julia  E.  Dickson       ...  2 

—  10 

DUDLEY  DISTRICT  (Boys). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  786 

Average  whole  number  belonging  776 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  15  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   16 

Now  serving  on  tenure  10 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee. —  Assistant,  Adah  F.  Whitney  1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Sub-Master,  Joseph  A. 
Reddy;  Assistant,  Alice  M.  Crowell  .       .       .       .       .  .2 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Antoinette  M.  Getchell,  Mary  L. 
Long,  Catharine  M.  Lynch  3 

—  16 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  791 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to    17 

Now  serving  on  tenure  12 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — As- 
sistant, Edith  E.  Knowlton  1 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Katharine  L.  Connell      ...  1 

—  14 
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GEORGE  PUTNAM  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  529 

Average  whole  number  belonging  522 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   10 

Now  serving  on  tenure  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Carrie  A.  Colton  1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistants,  Mary  L. 
Crowe,  Thalia  Goddard,  Mary  B.  Tenney  3 

—  10 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  432 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   9 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:   To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Mary  A.  Gove  1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistant,  Maud  L. 

Parker  1 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Mary  L.  Sullivan      ....  1 

—  8 

HUGH  O'BRIEN  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .       .  864 

Average  whole  number  belonging  848 

Teachers. — Number  entitled  to   17 

Now  serving  on  tenure  8 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31, 1902.  —  Sub- 
Master,  George  E.  Murphy;  Assistants,  Edwin  I.  Beal,  Helen 

L.  Bradford,  Grace  M.  Maher  4 

On  Probation. — First  Assistant,  Sarah  W.  Loker;  Assistants, 
Yiola  M.  I.  Clark,  Elizabeth  Cushing  3 

—  15 

Primary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .  507 

Teachers. — Number  entitled  to   11 

Now  serving  on  tenure  6 

Appointed:'  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  As- 
sistants, Ermina  C.  Leach,  Elinor  G.  Lynch,  Evelyn  M.  Rich,  3 
On  Probation. — Assistant,  Hilda  Williamson      ....  1 

—  10 

LEWIS  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .       .  701 

Average  whole  number  belonging  682 

Teachers.— Number  entitled  to   14 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  9 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.— Sub-Master,  Allan  L.  Sedley;  Assistant,  Abigail  A. 
Scannell   2 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. —  Assistant,  Emily  I. 
Board  man  1 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Beatrice  L.  Hadcock,  Elizabeth  B. 
Richardson  2 

—  14 

Primary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .       .  501 

Teachers. — Number  entitled  to   11 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.— First  Assistant,  Anna  A.  von  Groll;  Assistant,  Mary  H. 

Burgess  2 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — Assistants,  Grace  C. 

Boyden,  Catherine  G.  Foley  2 

On  Probation. — Assistant,  Mary  L.  Murphy       ....  1 

—  10 

MARTIN  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .       .  547 
Average  whole  number  belonging       .       .       .  .       .  526 

Teachers. — Number  entitled  to   11 

Now  serving  on  tenure  8 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — 

Assistants,  Alice  E.  Lawrence,  Mary  L.  B.  Reynolds  .  2 
On  Probation. — Sub-Master,  William  W.  Howe  ....  1 

—  11 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  321 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — 

Assistants,  Lydia  A.  Buxton,  Aloyse  B.  Tierney  ...  2 
On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Charlotte  Z.  Church        ...  1 

—  6 

PHILLIPS  BROOKS  DISTRICT  (Boy^s  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  720 

Average  whole  number  belonging  700 

Teachers.  — Number  entitled  to   14 

Now  serving  on  teuure  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — 
Assistants,  A.  Estelle  Allen,  Blanche  L.  Bachelder,  Mary  C. 

Drum,  Mary  A.  H.  Fuller  4 

On  Probation. — Sub-Master,  James  H.  Gormley;  First  Assist- 
ants, Alice  G.  Maguire,  Mary  H.  Thompson;  Assistant, 
Theresa  F.  Dupree  4 


—  14 
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Primary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  737 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   15 

Novj  serving  on  tenure    .........  9 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee. —  Assistants,  Florence  Cahill,  Emma  F.  Wilson        .       .  2 
For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistant,  Kathie  H. 
Emery  ............  1 

On  Probation.  — Assistants,  Mary  C.  Maloy,  Mary  F.  O'Brien    .  2 

—  14 


EIGHTH  DIVISION. 

AGASSIZ  DISTRICT  (Boys). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  734 

Average  whole  number  belonging  714 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   15 

Now  serving  on  tenure  8 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Sub-Master,  Joshua  Q.  Litchfield;  Assistant,  Sarah  A. 

Moody  2 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — Assistants,  Alice  C. 

Clapp,  Jennie  A.  Faxon,  May  E.  Ward  3 

On  Probation.  —  Assistants,  Mabelle  E.  Lounsbury,  Mabel  E. 
Smith  2 

—  15 

Primary  Schools.— Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .       .  382 

Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to   8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — 

Assistant,  Gertrude  V.  Sharp  1 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Margaret  M.  Burton,  Josephine 

Fokes,  Lucinda  R.  Kinsley  3 

—  8 

BENNETT  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging   .       .  646 

Average  whole  number  belonging  624 

Teachers. — Number  entitled  to   13 

Now  serving  on  tenure    .  6 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Sub-Master,  Charles  F.  Merrick;  Assistants,  Annie 

R.  Cox,  Ella  M.  Hastings  3 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistants,  Mabel  L. 

Chapman,  Helena  D.  Smith,  Julia  M.  Talbot  ....  3 
On  Probation. —  Assistant,  Edith  Rose  1 

—  13 
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Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  51 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   1 

Now  serving  on  tenure  7 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — 

Assistant,  Elizabeth  R.  Bradbury  1 

On  Probation. — Assistants,    Katherine  F.  AVood,  Jennie  L. 

Worth  2 

—  1 

BOWDITCH  DISTRICT  (Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  65 

Average  whole  number  belonging  648 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   13 

Now  serving  on  tenure  10 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Lucy  M.  Bruhn  1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  — Assistant,  M.  Louise  C. 

Hastings  1 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Annie  E.  Lees  1 

—  13 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging   .       .  643 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to  14 

Now  serving  on  tenure  .8 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. —  Assistant,  Martha  T.  Howes  1 

For  the  term  endina  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistants,  Annie  Fitz- 

Gerald,  Anna  K.  Vackert  2 

On  Probation.  —  Assistants,  Annie  M.  Johnson,  Sara  L.  Palmer  2 

—  13 

CHARLES  SUMNER  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  643 

Average  whole  number  belonging  61 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   13 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .       .  .10 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. —  Assistant,  Ida  M.  Dyer  1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistant,  Alice  J. 

Jewett   1 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Bertha  L.  Palmer     ....  1 

—  13 

Primary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  392 
Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  8  regular  teachers.    One  extra  teacher 
allowed  for  special  reasons   9 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  7 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. —  Assistant,  Maude  C.  Hartnett  1 

For  the  term  ending  August  81,  1902.  —  Assistant,  Louise  M. 

Cottle   .  .1 

—  9 

LONGFELLOW  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging   .       .  477 

Average  whole  number  belonging  467 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  9  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   10 

Now  serving  on  tenure    .       .       .       .  .  .       .       .  .2 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,   Jennie    A.    Owens;  Assistants, 
Helen  E.  Chandler,  Rose  E.  Keenan,  Mary  M.  A.  Twombly    .  4 
For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — Assistants,  Leila  R. 

Haynes,  Adalyn  P.  Henderson,  Hattie  L.  Littlefield  .  .  3 
On  Probation. — Sub-Master,  Herbert  S.  Packard       ...  1 

—  10 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  325 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   7 

Now  serving  on  tenure    .........  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — 

Assistants,  Lydia  W.  Jones,  Mary  A.  McCarthy      ...  2 
On   Probation.  —  Assistants,   Mary   B.  Adams,  Henrietta  F. 

Johnson  2 

—  6 

LOWELL  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .       .  1,081 

Average  whole  number  belonging  1,072 

Teachers. — Number  entitled  to   22 

Now  serving  on  tenure    .       .       .  15 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  i  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. —  Assistants,  Alice  A.  Batchelor,  Mary  E.  Moran     .  2 
For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — Assistants,  Annie  B. 

Dooley,  Eleanor  F.  Somerby  2 

On  Probation.  —  Assistants,  Mary  G.  Lyons,  Rose  E.  Munster   .  2 

—  21 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging   .       .  897 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   19 

Now  serving  on  tenure  10 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Agnes  L.  Moran,  Catherine  T.  Sullivan, 

Amy  W.  Watkins  3 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — Assistants,  Mary  E. 
Murphy,  Susan  H.  Nugent,  Mary  V.  Prendergast    ...  3 

—  16 
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ROBERT  G.  SHAW  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  405 

Average  whole  number  belonging  394 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  7  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an  un- 
graded class.    One  extra  teacher  allowed  for  special  reasons,  9 

Now  serving  on  tenure    .       .  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31, 1902.  —  Sub- 
Master,  Gardner  P.  Balch;  Assistant,  Julia  F.  Coombs  .       .  2 
On  Probation. — First  Assistant,  Harlan  P.  Ford;  Assistant, 
Blanche  J.  Conner  2 

—  9 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .  .  249 
Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  5  regular  teachers.  One  extra  teacher 

allowed  for  special  reasons   6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. —  Assistant,  Frances  A.  Griffin  1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistants,  F.  Mabel 
Cassidy,  Mary  G.  Hudson  .       .       .       .       .       .       .  .2 

—  6 

WASHINGTON  ALLSTON  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  Schools.  — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  1,045 

Average  whole  number  belonging  1,021 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  19  regular  teachers,  2  teachers  of 
ungraded  classes.    One  extra  teacher  allowed  for  special 

reasons   22 

Novo  serving  on  tenure  17 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  — As- 
sistants, Mary  A.  Duston,  Ella  L.  Sullivan,  Gertrude  Weeks  .  3 
On  Probation.  —  Assistants,  Louise  A.  Keeler,  Fannie  B.  San- 
derson  2 

—  22 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  840 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   18 

Now  serving  on  tenure  10 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee. —  First  Assistant,  Emma  F.  Martin;  Assistant,  Helen  E. 

Raymond  2 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistants,  Margaret  A. 
Foley,  Grace  Hammond,  Grace  G.  Johnson      ....  3 

—  15 
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NINTH  DIVISION. 
CHRISTOPHER  GIBSON  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 


Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  933 

Average  whole  number  belonging  918 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   19 

Now  serving  on  tenure  7 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee. —  Sub-Masters,  Joseph  T.  F.  Burrell,  Frederick  W.  Shat- 
tuck;  Assistants,  Flora  E.  Billings,  E.  Gertrude  Dudley,  Edith 

M.  Keith     .  5  ' 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — Assistants,  Corinna 
Barry,  Mary  M.  Robinson,  Edith  M.  Sandsbury,  Helen  F. 

Tarpey  4 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Florence  S.  Fairbrother,  Clara  C. 
Howland  2 

—  18 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  821 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   17 

Now  serving  on  tenure  7 

Appointed:  Tp  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Mary  A.  Cussen  1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistants,  Elizabeth  G. 
Crotty,  Katherine  J.  Daily,  Isabel  M.  Horsford,  Eleanor  J. 

Murphy  4 

On  Probation. — Assistants,  Harriet  E.  Ells,  Agnes  T.  Kelly, 
Florence  A.  Stone,  Alice  M.  Williams  4 

—  16 

EDWARD  EVERETT  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .       .  580 

Average  whole  number  belonging  573 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   12 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  11 

Primary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .  .  447 
Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to        ......  9 

Now  serving  on  tenure  \  4 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — 

Assistants,  E.  Mabel  Clarke,  Sally  T.  Fletcher,  Lizzie  M. 

Pearson  3 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Louise  T.  E.  Waterman   ...  1 

—  8 

GILBERT  STUART  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .       .  503 
Average  whole  number  belonging  488 
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Teachers. — Number  entitled  to   10 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Rebekah  C.  Riley,  Edith  A.  Scanlon, 

Elizabeth  B.  Wetherbee  3 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistant,  Margaret  A. 

Page  .  1 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Mary  E.  Harris        ....  1 

—  10 

Primary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  345 

Teachers. — Number  entitled  to   7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — 

Assistants,  Mary  M.  Hoye,  Lydia  D.  Johnson  ....  2 
On  Probation.  —  First  Assistant,  Janet  B.  Jordan      ...  1 

—  6 

HENRY  L.  PIERCE  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  900 

Average  whole  number  belonging  877 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   18 

Now  serving  on  tenure  9 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Sub-Master,  Orris  L.  Beverage;  Assistant,  Alice  B. 

Cherrington  2 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — Assistants,  Clara  B. 

Cutler,  Annie  L.  Knight,  Minnie  A.  Worden    ....  3 
On  Probation.  —  Assistants,  Elizabeth  R.  Brady,  Mary  J.  Col- 
lingwood,  Catherine  G.  Foley,  Margaret  D.  Stone  ...  4 

—  18 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  548 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   12 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — 

Assistants,  Mary  A.  Fruean,  Agatha  P.  Razoux  ...  2 
On  Probation. — First  Assistant,  Anna  B.  Badlam;  Assistants, 

Laura  D.  Fisher,  Ethel  C.  Flynn,  Lola  C.  Holway,  Grace  E. 

Small  5 

—  12 

MARY  HEMENWAY  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  692 

Average  whole  number  belonging   669 

Teachers.  — Number  entitled  to   14 

Now  serving  on  tenure   6 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. —  Assistant,  Anna  E.  Leahy  1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  First  Assistant,  Mary 
Polk;  Assistants,  Frances  M.  Campbell,  Minnie  A.  Noyes, 
Emily  F.  Small,  Fanny  L.  Short  5 

On  Probation.  —  Assistants,  Martha  E.  Lang,  Ellen  Welin        .  2 

—  14 

Primary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  479 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   10 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — 

Assistants,  Susan  J.  Berigan,  Cecilia  Coyle,  Florence  G. 

Willis   .  3 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Elnora  O.  C.  Fossett       ...  1 

—  9 

MATHER  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  993 

Average  whole  number  belonging  972 

Teachers.  —  Entitled  to  19  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class   20 

Now  serving  on  tenure  '14 

Appointed:  To  serve  daring  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee. —  Sub-Master,  Arthur  A.  Lincoln  1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistants,  Ella  J. 
Costello,  Frances  Forsaith,  Annie  H.  Holbrook,  Gertrude 
Newman s  4 

—  19 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  817 

Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to   17 

Now  serving  on  tenure  9 

Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee. —  Assistant,  Elizabeth  C.  Bonney  1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistants,  Viola  S. 

Churchill,  Bessie  MacBride  2 

On  Probation.  —  Assistants,  Mary  G.  Cahill,  Grace  R.  Clark, 
Helen  M.  French,  Louise  C.  Howes,  Mary  L.  McCollough      .  5 

—  17 

MINOT  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 
Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  350 

Average  whole  number  belonging  352 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — 
First  Assistant,  Mary  K.  Tibbits;  Assistant,  Lillian  A.  Sim- 
mons  2 

0)i  Probation. — Assistant,  Mabel  A.  Jepson      ....  1 

—  7 
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Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  254 

TEACHERS.  —  Number  entitled  to   5 

Noio  serving  on  tenure  '5 

ROGER  CLAP  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  589 

Average  whole  number  belonging  585 

Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   12 

Noiv  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Williamina  Birse,  Josephine  A.  Martin       .  2 
For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Sub-Master,  Murray  H. 
Ballon;  Assistants,  Grace  L.  Griffiths,  Annie  R.  Mohan,  Jes- 
sie D.  Stoddard  4 

On  Probation.  —  Assistants,  Julia  J.  Ford,  Lillie  M.  M.  Lough- 
lin,  Elizabeth  W.  O'Connor  3 

—  11 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging    .       .  558 

Teachers. — Number  entitled  to   12 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Sarah  T.  Driscoll,  Alice  B.Hennessey        .  2 
For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Assistants,  Kate  L. 

Brown,  Winifred  Emerson,  Charlotte  K.  Holmes  ...  3 
On  Probation.  —  Assistant,  Marguerite  T.  Morse       ...  1 

—  10 

TILESTON  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .       .  405 

Average  whole  number  belonging  401 

Teachers.  —  Entitled    to  8    regular  teachers.     One  extra 

teacher  allowed  for  special  reasons   9 

Now  serving  on  tenure    .........  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Alice  M.  Ryan   .1 

For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — Sub-Master,  Henry  E. 
Loring;  Assistants,  Mary  E.  G.  Collagan,  Sarah  B.  Turner    .  3 

—  9 

Primary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging  .  .  333 
Teachers.  —  Number  entitled  to   7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — 
Assistants,  Elizabeth  C.  Banker,  Helen  A.  Fernald,  Ruth  C. 
Higbee,  Mary  G.  Morton,  Emma  L.  Samuels,  F.  Mabel  Sykes,  6 

—  7 
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KINDERGARTENS. 


Appointed  to  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School 
Committee. 

First  Division. 
Tappan  School. — Helen  M.  Faine,  Frincipal. 

Fourth  Division. 
Dcnison  House  School.  — Edith  F.  Winsor,  Frincipal. 

Fifth  Division. 
West  Concord  Street  School.  —  Mabel  F.  Kemp,  Assistant. 

Sixth  Division. 
Choate  Kurnham  School.  —  Marita  M.  Burdett,  Frincipal. 
Shm-tlef  School. — Florence  II.  Murray,  Assistant. 

Seventh  Division. 
Qitinci/  Street  School. — Cora  K.  Fierce,  Frincipal. 
William  Bacon  School.  —  Kate  F.  Crosby,  Assistant. 

Eighth  Division. 

Florence  Street  School.  —  Ida  F.  Wait,  Frincipal. 

Frederic  A.  Whitney  School.  —  Alice  R.  Eliot,  Assistant. 

Old  Agassiz  School.  — Helen  B.  Foster.  Assistant. 

Union  Street  School.  — Margaret  T.  McCabe,  Frincipal. 

i 

Ninth  Division. 
Greenwood  Hall  School.  —  Edith  L.  Fhelan,  Frincipal. 
Thetford  Street  School.  —  Katharine  II.  Ferry,  Frincipal. 

Appointed  to  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. 
First  Division. 
Cmhcorth  School.  — Hattie  Browne,  Charleua  D.  lloyt,  Assistants. 
Noble  School.  —  G.  Caroline  Fenchard,  Assistant. 

Plummcr  School. — Mabel  .1.  Houlahan,  Frincipal.  (On  Frobation.) 
Lida  J.  Hamilton,  Assistant.  Martha  L.  Eaton,  Assistant.  (On  Fro- 
bation.) 

Tappan  School.  —  Grace  G.  Kendall,  Katharine  L.  Roche,  Assistants. 
Webb  School.  —  Mabel  Lovell,  Frincipal.    (On  Frobation.)    Florence  M. 
Welteh,  Assistant. 
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Second  Division. 
Boylston  Chapel  School. — Ruphine  A.  Morris,  Principal.    Alice  V.  Tut- 
tle.  Assistant. 

Common  street  School.  — Adah  M.  Hasbrook,  Assistant. 

Polk  Street  School.  —  Helen  L.  Arnold,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

William  H.  Kent  School.  — Margaret  V.  Meade,  Assistant. 

Third  Division. 
Baldwin  School.  — Julia  T.  A.  Maloy,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 
Cushman  School.  —  Laura  W.  Montague,  Assistant. 
May  hew  School. — Ada  C.  Williamson,  Principal. 

North  Bennet  Street  School.  —  Margaret  V.  McManus.  Assistant.  (On 
Probation.) 

North  Margin  Street  School.  —  Bertha  M.  Druley,  Assistant.  (On  Pro- 
bation.) 

Paul  Revere  School.  —  Minnie  A.  Prescott,  Mary  I.  Parker,  Assistants. 
Sharp  School.  —  Carolyn  M.  Fletcher,  Assistant. 

Winchell  School.  —  Caroline  C.  Voorhees,  Principal.  Mary  P.  Corrigan, 
Assistant. 

Fourth  Division. 
Charles  C.  Perkins  School.  —  Mary  E.  Denehy,  Assistant.    Mabel  L. 
Dodge,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

Fifth  Division. 
Cook  School.  —  Isabella  F.  Wallace,  Assistant. 

Joshua  Bates  School.  — Laila  G.  Staples,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 
Buggies  Street  School.  —  Hetty  B.  Row,  Assistant. 

Sixth  Division. 

Benjamin  Dean  School. — Alice  J.  Sughrue,  Mae  I.  Wigley,  Assistants. 
Gertrude  C.  L.  Vasque,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

Choate  Burnham  School.  —  Annie  E.  Ponsland,  Assistant.  (On  Pro- 
bation.) 

Cyrus  Alger  School.  —  Ruth  Perry,  Assistant. 

East  Fourth  Street  School.  —  Grace  L.Sanger,  Principal.  (On  Proba- 
tion.)   Katharine  Macdonald,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

Methodist  Chapel  School.  —  Erne  M.  Charnock,  Assistant. 

Parkman  School.  —  Ida  G.  Thurston,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

Samuel  G.  Howe  School. — Bertha  Arnold,  Principal.  (On  Probation.) 
Anna  M.  Mullins,  Assistant. 

Shurtleff  School.  —  Frances  S.  Tufts,  Principal. 

Seventh  Division. 
Aaron  Davis  School.  —  Amy  E.  Lang,  Assistant. 
Abby  W.  May  School.  —  Helen  L.  Holmes,  Assistant. 
Byron  Court  School.  —  Mabel  A.  Jenkins,  Assistant. 
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Cottage  Place  School.  —  Ellen  M.  Pink  ham,  Principal.    (On  Probation.) 

Anna  M.  White,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 
Hugh  O'Brien  School. — Edith  S.  Emery,  Principal.    (On  Probation.) 

Martha  G.  Breckenridge,  Assistant. 
Huntington  Avenue  School. — Miriam  S.  Cutler,  Principal. 
Kenilworth  Street  School.  —  Evelyn  L.  Barrows,  Assistant. 
Munroe   Street   School.  —  Lucy  Kummer,  Principal.    (On  Probation.) 

Agnes  R.  Elliott,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 
Quiney  Street  School.  —  Almeda  A.  Holmes,  Assistant. 
Smitfy  Street  School.  —  Clara  Gr.  Dennis,  Assistant. 
Roxbury  Street  School.  —  Blanche  E.  Thayer,  Assistant. 

Eighth  Division. 

Baker  Street  School.  — Ellen  G.  Earnshaw,  Principal.  Ethel  H.  Pendle- 
ton, Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

Beech  Street  School.  —  Annie  E.  Brigham,  Principal.    (On  Probation.) 

Centre  Street  School.  —  Ida  E.  McEhvain,  Principal.  Lila  C.  Fisher, 
R.  Genevieve  McMorrow,  Assistants. 

Everett  School.  —  Sarah  N.  Stall,  Principal.  (On  Probation. J  Annie  L. 
McCarty,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

Florence  Street  School. — Isabelle  H.  Earnshaw,  Assistant. 

Francis  Parkman  School.  —  A.  Gertrinle  Malloch,  Principal.  Eleanor 
G.  Ilutchinson,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

Margaret  Fuller  School. — Theresa  I.  Russell,  Assistant.  (On  Proba- 
tion.) 

Stephen  M.  Weld  School.  —  Marion  L.  Weston,  Principal.    (On  Proba- 
tion.)   Emily  E.  Willett,  Assistant.    (On  probation.) 
Union  Street  School.  —  Gertrude  F.  Briggs,  Assistant. 
Unitarian  Church  School.  —  Bessie  H.  Stark,  Principal.    (On  Probation.) 

Ninth  Division. 

Adams  Street  School.  —  Margaret  E.  White,  Principal.    (On  Probation.) 

Atherton  Building  School.  — Gertrude  L.  Watson,  Principal.  (On  Proba- 
tion.)   A.  Gertrude  Bowker,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

Bailey  Street  School.  —  Clara  G.  Locke,  Principal.  (On  Probation.) 
Ida  M.  Fisher,  Assistant. 

Benjamin  Cushing  School.  —  Emma  F.  Temple,  Assistant. 

Dorchester  Avenue  School.  — Annie  M.  Smith,  Assistant. 

Greenwood  Hall  School.  — Mary  A.  Daly,  Assistant. 

Lauriat  Avenue  School.  —  Jennie  B.  Brown,  Principal.    Anina  L.  Fitz- 

simmons,  Assistant. 
Old  Gibson  School.  — Alice  B.  Torrey,  Assistant. 

Stoughton  School.  —  Julia  E.  Hall,  Principal.   (On  Probation.)   E.  Mabel 

Gibson,  Assistant. 
Thetford  Street  School.  —  Julia  G.  Davison,  Assistant. 
Walnut  Street  School.  —  Sarah  C.  Bullard,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 
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HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 
Appointed  :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  190,!.  —  Assistants, 
Martha  E.  Melchert,  Stella  E.  Weaver. 

SCHOOL  ON  SPECTACLE  ISLAND. 
Appointed  :  On  Probation.  —  Lawrence  H.  Chace,  Teacher. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES. 
Appointed  :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Harriet  E. 

Lyman,  Teacher. 
On  Probation.  — Cora  E.  Wood,  Teacher. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 
Schools  of  Cookery. 
Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  — 

Instructors,  Julia  T.  Crowley,  Margaret  W.  Howard. 
For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Instructors,  Mary  Cunningham, 
Annie  M.  Eaton,  Emily  H.  Hawes,  Julia  A  Hughes,  Alice  L.  Man- 
ning, Elizabeth  T.  Sumner. 
On  Probation.  — Principal,  Ellen  L.  Duff.    Instructor,  Margaret  A.  Fay. 

Schools  of  Wood-Working. 
Appointed  :  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  — 

Assistant  Instructors,  Sigrid  Cederroth,  Susan  M.  Thacher. 
For  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. — Assistant  Instructors,  John  C. 

Brodhead,  Sybel  G.  Brown,  Cornelia  D.  Burbank,  James  C.  Clarke, 

Annie  V.  Comins,  Solvi  Greve,  Olive  I.  Harris,  George  F.  Hatch, 

Fannie  B.  Prince. 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant  Instructors,  Louise  H.  Billings,  William  A. 
England,  I.  Virginia  Lyons,  Helen  F.  Veasey. 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Appointed  :  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902.  —  Special 
Teachers  of  Commercial  Branches.  —  Brighton  High  School,  Grace  I. 
Fox;  Dorchester  High  School,  William  L.  Anderson;  East  Boston 
High  School,  Lizzie  J.  Fitzgerald;  Girls'  High  School,  Helen  Torrey. 
Assistants  to  the  Director  of  Drawing. — Margaret  J.  Patterson, 
Kate  F.  Pierce,  Estelle  E.  Potter.  Special  Teachers  of  Drawing.  — 
Dorchester  High  School,  Adalena  R.  Farmer;  English  High  School, 
Edward  R.  Kingsbury. 

On  Probation. — Special  Teachers  of  Commercial  Branches.  —  Brighton 
High  School,  Helen  M.  Hanscom;  Charlestown  High  School,  John  H. 
Moore,  Jennie  V.  Richardson;  Dorchester  High  School,  Mabel  M. 
Taylor;  Girls1  High  School,  Clara  II.  Hanks;  Roxbury  High  School, 
Celia  F.  Stacy;  West  Roxbury  High  School,  Ernest  V.  Page.  Special. 
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Teachers  of  Drawing.  —  Roxbury  High  School,  Bessie  J.  Sanger; 
West  Roxbury  High  School,  Florence  B.  Phelan.  Laboratory  Assist- 
ant.—  Roxbury  High  School,  John  W.  Dow.  Music.  —  Assistant  in 
Primary  Schools,  Mary  L.  McNulty. 

INSTRUCTORS  IN  SEWING. 
Appointed  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1902. 
Eldora  M.  S.  Bowen,  Harriet  E.  Browne,  Helen  L.  Burton,  Catherine  J. 
Cadogan,  Kate  A.  Clare,  Susan  M.  Cousens,  Annie  M.  Cullen  (on  pro- 
bation), Isabella  dimming,  Mary  L.  Dermody,  Kate  A.  Doherty, 
Clara  L.  Dorr,  M.  Lillian  Dunbar,  Martha  F.  French,  Helen  E.  Hap- 
good,  Katharine  M.  Howell,  Mary  E.  Jacobs,  Margaret  A.  Kelley, 
Lizzie  S.  Kenna,  Annie  F.  Marlowe,  Margaret  T.  McCormkk, 
Margaret  McDonald,  Mary  J.  McEntyre,  Annie  S.  Meserve,  Mary  E. 
Patterson,  Esther  C.  Povah,  Elizabeth  A.  Power,  Alice  M.  Skillings 
(on  probation),  Julia  A.  Skilton,  Mary  L.  Spencer,  Sarah  A.  Stall, 
Ella  L.  Thomas,  Lizzie  A.  Thomas,  Frances  Tully  (on  probation), 
Emma  A.  Waterhouse,  Emma  G.  Welch,  Ella  Whiting,  Ellen  M.  Wills, 
Henrietta  L.  Yelland,  Esther  L.  Young. 
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REPORT. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  June  25,  1901. 

The  Committee  on  Salaries,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules, 
present  herewith  their  annual  report  containing  the  schedule 
of  salaries  of  instructors  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1902;  and  recommend  the  passage  of  the  following  orders* 
Nos.  1  to  0,  inclusive. 

CHARLES  L.  BURRILL,  Chairman. 
FERDINAND  ABRAHAM. 
ANNA  BARROWS. 
GEORGE  A.  O.  ERNST. 
EMILY  A.  FIFIEL1). 
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1.  Ordered,  That  the  salaries  of  instructors  of  the  public  schools  be 
fixed  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1902,  as  contained  in  the  following 


schedule : 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Head-Master   $3,780 

Master,  first  year,  82,540;  annual  increase,  $144;  maximum    .  3,060 

Assistants,  first  year,  $1,140;  annual  increase,  $60;  maximum,  1,620 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Head-Masters   $3,780 

Masters   3,060 

Junior-Masters,  first  year,  $1,476;  annual  increase  (for  eleven 
years),  $144;  salary  for  the  twelfth  and  subsequent  years, 

with  the  rank  of  Master   3,060 

Assistant  Principal,  Girls'  High  School   2,040 

Assistant  Principal,  Roxbury  High  School,  first  year,  $1,620; 

annual  increase,  872;  maximum   1,836 

Assistants,  first  year,  8972;  annual  increase,  $72;  maximum   .  1,620 

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Head-Master   $3,780 

Masters   3,060 

Junior-Masters,  first  year,  $1,476;  annual  increase  (for  eleven 

years),  $144;  salary  for  the  twelfth  and  subsequent  years, 

with  the  rank  of  Master   3,060 

Instructors,  first  year,  $1,500;  annual  increase,  $120;  maximum,  2,340 
Assistant  Instructors,  first  year,  $972;  annual  increase,  $72; 

maximum   1,620 

Instructor  of  Metal-working,  first  year,  $1,800;  annual  increase, 

$60;  maximum   2,580 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Masters,  first  year,  82,580;  annual  increase,  $120;  maximum  .  $3,180 

Sub-Masters,  first  year,  $1,500;  annual  increase  $.120;  maxi- 
mum .       .       .       .       .       .       .       ...       .       .  2,340 

First  Assistants,  first  year,  $972;  annual  increase,  $48;  maxi- 
mum                                            .    •   1,212 

Assistants,  first  year,  $552;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum  .  936 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

First  Assistants,  first  year,  $984;  annual  increase,  $48;  maxi- 
mum   $1,080 

Assistants,  first  year,  $552;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum   .  936 

Special  Assistants  (per  day)   1  50 
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KINDERGARTENS. 

Principals,  first  year,  $600;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum    .  $792 

Assistants,  first  year,  $432;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum    .  624 

Special  Assistants  (per  week)   5 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Principal,  Evening  High  School  (per  week),  first  year,  $40; 


second  year,  $45;  third  year  and  subsequently       .       .       .     $50  00 
Assistants,  Evening  High  School  (per  evening)       .       .       .        4  00 
Principals,  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  in  schools  where 
average  attendance  for  month  is  100  pupils  or  more 
(per  evening)  5  00 


In  schools  where  average  attendance  for  month  is  less 

than  100  (per  evening)  4  00 

First  Assistants,  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  in  schools  where 
average  attendance  for  month  is  75  pupils  or  more  (per 


evening)                                              4  2  50 

In  schools  where  average  attendance  for  month  is  less 

than  75  pupils  (per  evening)   2  00 

Assistants,  Evening  Elementary  Schools  (per  evening)     .       .  2  00 

blasters,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening)  .  .  .  10  00 
Principals,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening),  lirst  year. 

$7 ;  second  year  and  subsequently  .  .  « .  .  .  8  00 
Assistants,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening),  lirst  year, 

$4;  second  year,  $5;  third  year  and  subsequently  .       .       .  6  00 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Principal      .       .       .   $2,880 

Assistant  Principal,  lirst  year,  $1,152;  annual  increase,  $72; 

maximum   1,440 

Assistants,  first  year,  $780  ;  annual  increase,  $72;  maximum  .  1,284 


SCHOOL.  ON  SPECTACLE  ISLAND. 

Instructor  (including  all  expenses  connected  with  the  school, 


except  for  books)   $400 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Teacher,  Girls'  High  School   $1,620 

Laboratory  Assistants,  English  High  School  (2)      .       .       .  500 

Laboratory  Assistant,  Girls'  High  School   !•:;(> 

Laboratory  Assistant,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School   .       .       .  500 

Laboratory  Assistant,  Roxbury  High  School     ....  804 


irrhe  rank  of  Muster  iu  Evening  Drawing  Schools  shall  he  abolished,  as  the  position 
becomes  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  the  present  incumbents. 
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COMMERCIAL  BRANCHES. 

Teachers,  Brighton  High  School  (2)   $1,200 

Teacher,  Charlestown  High  School   1,500 

Teacher,  Charlestown  High  School   1,200 

Teacher,  Dorchester  High  School   1,500 

Teacher,  Dorchester  High  School   1,200 

Teacher,  East  Boston  High  School   1,200 

Teachers,  Girls'- High  School  (2)   1,200 

Teacher,  Koxbury  High  School   1,200 

Teacher,  South  Boston  High  School   1,200 

Teacher,  West  Roxbury  High  School   1,500 

DRAWING. 

Director   $3,000 

Assistants  to  Director  (3)  ■  ■  1,500 

1  Assistant  to  Director   2,508 

(Assistant  to  Director,                      )   800 

I  Master  of  Evening  Drawing  Schools)   1,200 

Special  Teacher,  Dorchester  High  School   1,200 

Special  Teacher,  English  High  School   2,500 

Special  Teacher,  Roxbury  High  School   1,200 

Special  Teacher,  West  Roxbury  High  School      ....  552 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

Director  of  French  and  German   $3,000 

Assistants  to  Director  of  French  and  German  (2)        .       .       .  1,800 

Teacher  of  German,  Girls1  High  and  Girls1  Latin  Schools  .       .  1,800 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Director   *2,880 

Assistant  Teacher  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten, Normal  School   1,380 

Teacher  of  Songs  and  Games,  Normal  School     ....  240 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Principal  of  Manual  Training  Schools   82,508 

Assistant  Instructors,  first  year,  $804;  annual  increase,  $48; 

maximum   096 

Principal  of  Schools  of  Cookery    .       .       .  -            .       .       .  1,500 

Instructors,  first  year, -1552;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum    .  936 


1  To  give  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  Normal  School,  and  to  assist  the  Director  of 
Drawing. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SALARIES. 


t 


Teachers  of  Sewing: 


One  division 

.  $144 

Seven  divisions 

.  $660 

Two  divisions 

.  240 

Eight  divisions 

.  732 

Three  divisions 

.  336 

Nine  divisions 

.  792 

Four  divisions 

432 

Ten  divisions 

.  840 

Five  divisions 

.  316 

Eleven  divisions  . 

.  888 

Six  divisions 

.  588 

All  over  eleven  divisions 

.  936 

Instructor 
Armorer  . 


MILITARY  PRILL. 


$2,000 
1.050 


MUSIC. 

Director   

Assistant  Director,  nigh  Schools  . 
Assistant  Director,  Grammar  Schools  . 
Assistant  Director,  Grammar  Schools  . 
Assistant  Director.  Primary  Schools 
Assistants,  Grammar  Schools  (2)  . 
Assistants.  Primary  Schools  (3) 


$3,000 
1.500 
2.640 
2,004 
1.500 
996 
996 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Director   $3,000 

Assistant  to  Director   2.2S0 

Teacher,  Brighton  High  School   93« 

Teacher,  Dorchester  High  School   1.200 

Teacher,  East  Boston  High  School   1.200 

Teacher  of  Physical  Training  and  Reading,  Girls'  High  School  .  1.200 

Teacher  of  Physical  Training  and  Reading.  Girls'  Latin  School  .  936 

Teacher,  South  Boston  High  School   1,200 

Teacher,  Roxbury  High  School   1,200 

Assistant,  Roxbury  nigh  School   500 

Teacher.  West  Roxbury  High  School  ......  1,200 

SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

Teachers  (2)   $702 


2.  Ordered,  That  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  permanent  corps 
of  substitutes,  appointed  in  accordance  with  Section  14t»  of  the  Regula- 
tions, be  fixed  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  ($10)  per  month,  exclusive  of 
July  and  August,  and  that  they  be  paid  in  addition  thereto  the  sum  of 
two  dollars  ($2)  for  each  day  of  actual  serv  ice.  —  one-session  days  being 
reckoned  as  full  days,  for  the  year  ending  August  31.  1902. 

3.  Ordered,  That  the  compensation  of  substitutes,  other  than  mem- 
bers of  the  permanent  corps  of  substitutes  appointed  under  Section  14»> 
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of  the  Regulations,  and  of  temporary  teachers,  be  fixed  at  the  follow- 
ing rates  for  eacli  day  of  actual  service: 


and  that  the  compensation  of  substitutes  and  of  temporary  teachers  of 
other  ranks  than  those  enumerated  herein  shall  be  one  four-hundredth 
part  of  the  maximum  salary  of  the  respective  ranks,  for  each  day  of 
actual  service,  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1902. 

4.  Ordered,  That  John  Tetlow  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred 
twenty  dollars  (-1420)  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  regular  salary  of  his 
rank,  for  the  year  ending,  August  31,  1902. 

5.  Ordered,  That  Darius  Hadley,  Henry  F.  Sears,  and  Charles  F. 
Kimball,  each  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  twenty  dollars  (f  120) 
per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  regular  salary  of  their  rank,  on  account  of 
their  long  service  in  the  public  schools,  for  the  year  ending  August 
31,  1902. 

G.  Ordered,  That  Harriet  E.  Bird,  assistant  instructor  in  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  be  placed  upon  the  maximum  salary  of  her 
rank,  to  date  from  September  1,  1901. 


Junior-Master,  High  Schools  .... 

Assistant,  High  Schools  

Instructor,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  . 
Assistant  Instructor,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
Sub-Master,  Grammar  Schools 
Assistant,  Grammar  or  Primary  Schools 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Schools  of  Cookery  . 


${ 


;5  oo 

2  50 
4  00 
2  50 
4  00 
2  00 
2  00 
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Text-Books. 

93 
*} 

ej 

h 

a 

o 

o 

Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song,  Books  of  the 
Cyr's  The  Children's  Primer  .... 

1  Educational  Music  Course,  Books  and  Charts  of 

the  

2  Finch  Primer,  The  ..... 
8  Franklin  Advanced  Second  Reader,  The 
Franklin  Primary  Arithmetic.  The 

3  Franklin  Third  Reader,  The 
H.  E.  Holt's  New  and  Improved  Normal  Course  in 

Music  ....... 

McLaughlin  &  V eazie's  Introductory  Music  Reader 

4  Monroe's  Primary  Reading  Charts 

5  National  Music  Course,  Books  and  Charts  of  the 

5  National  Music  Course,  Books  and  Charts  of  the 

Revised    .       .       .       .  .. 

6  Natural  Music  Course,  Books  and  Charts  of  the 
3  New  Franklin  Primer  and  First  Reader,  The 

3  New  Franklin  Second  Reader,  The 
3  New  Franklin  Third  Reader,  The 

6  Normal  Music  Course,  Books  and  Charts  of  the 

7  Prang  Elementary  Course  of  Art  Instruction  (ar 

ranged  by  years),  Manuals  and  Books  of  the 

8  Progressive  Series  of  Readers 

8  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  No.  1  . 
8  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  No.  2  . 
8  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  No.  3  . 
Werner  Primer,  The  ..... 
Zuchtmann's  American  System  of  Music 


1  To  be  substituted  for  the  books  and  charts  of  the  National  and  Revised  National 
Music  Courses  as  new  books  and  charts  are  needed. 

2  To  be  furnished  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 

3  No  further  purchase  to  be  made  of  any  of  the  Franklin  Series  of  Readers. 

4  For  the  use  of  ungraded  classes. 

5  The  selection  of  the  particular  course  to  be  used  to  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Music.  New  books  to  be  furnished  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee  on  Supplies,  our  financial  condition  will  warrant  it. 

0  To  be  furnished  by  the  Committee  on  Supplies  only  as  new  books  and  charts  are 
needed. 

7  As  supplementary  to  the  course  of  study  now  in  use. 

8  To  be  purchased  as  new  reading  books  are  required. 
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Supplementary  Books,  Primary  Schools. 

These  books  are  classilied  in  three  groups  corresponding  to  the  three 
grades  in  the  Primary  Schools,  merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 
Changes  in  the  grouping  may  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  each 
principal. 


Fable,  a  Second 


1  Analytical  Second  Reader  .... 
1  Appleton's  First  Reader  .... 
1Appleton's  Second  Reader  .... 
Barnes's  New  National  First  Reader 
Barnes's  New  National  Second  Reader  . 
Beebe  &  Kingsley's  First  Year  Nature  Reader 
Blaisdell's  Child  Life  .  ... 
Blaisd ell's  Child   Life  in  Many  Lands,  a  Third 

Reader  ..... 
Blaisdell's  Child  Life  in  Tale  and 

Reader  . 

Blaisdell's  Child  Life  in  Literature,  a  Fourth  Reader 
Brooks's  Stories  of  the  Red  Children 
Carroll's  Around  the  World  :  First  Book 
Carroll  &  Jerome's  Around  the  World  :  Second  Book 
Clyde  &  Wallace's  Through  the  Year,  Book  I. 
Clyde  &  Wallace's  Through  the  Year,  Book  II. 
Cyr's  The  Children's  First  Reader  . 
Cyr's  The  Children's  Second  Reader 
Cyr's  The  Children's  Third  Reader 
Davis's  The  Beginner's  Reading  Book 
Davis's  Second  Reading  Book 
JEasy  Steps  for  Little  Feet.  (American 
Eyes  and  No  Eyes  and  Other  Stories 
Finch  First  Reader,  The 
Ford's  Nature's  Byways 
Foulke's  Twilight  Stories 
Friend's  in  Feathers  and  Fur.    (Johonnot's  Series), 
Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading.    (American  Book 

Co.)  .  

Graded  Literature  Readers,  First  Book  and  Second 

Book  (edited  by  Judson  &  Bender) 
Graded  Literature  Readers,  Third  Book  (edited  by 

Judson  &  Bender)  ...... 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  (edited  by  Wiltse) 

Harper's  First  Reader  ...... 

Harper's  Second  Reader  ..... 


Book  Co.) 


1  No  additional  copies  to  be  purchased. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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Supplementary  Books,  Primary  Schools. 


1  Harvey's  First  Reader 
1  Harvey's  Second  Reader 
Heart  of  Oak  Books,  The.    Vol.  I. 
Heart  of  Oak  Books,  The.    Vol.  II. 
History  of  Little  Goody  Two  Shoes,  The  (edited 

by  Welsh)  ...... 

Hodskins's  Little  People's  First  Reader  . 
Holbrooke's  The  Hiawatha  Primer  . 
Holmes's  Second  Reader  .... 

Illustrated  Primer,  An.     (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 
1  Interstate  Primer  and  First  Reader 
Interstate  Second  Reader  .... 

Land  of  Song,  The.    Book  I.  (selected  by  Katharine 

H.  Shute) 
Lane's  Stories  for  Children 


Lights  to  Literature,  Book  1 
Lights  to  Literature,  Book  2 
Lights  to  Literature,  Book  3 
Longfellow's  The  Song  of  Hiawatha  (Riverside  Liter 

ature  Series)  ...... 

Longmans  "  Ship  "  Literary  Readers,  Nos.  2  and  3 
1  McGuffey's  Alternate  First  Reader 
1  McGuffey's  First  Eclectic  Reader 
1  Modern  Series,  Primary  Reading,  Part  1. 
Monroe's  First  Reader  . 
Monroe's  New  First  Reader  . 
Monroe's  New  Second  Reader 
Monroe's  Second  Reader 
Mulock's  The  Little  Lame  Prince 
Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers  (animal  life) 
Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers  (plant  life) 
Normal  Course  in  Reading,  First  Reader 
Normal  Course  in  Reading,  Second  Reader 
1  Nursery  Primer,  The  ..... 

1  Our  Little  Ones  ...... 

barker  &  Marvel's  Supplementary  Reading,  First 

Book  


1  No  additional  copies  to  be  purchased. 
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Supplementary  Books,  Primary  Schools. 


1  Parker  &  Marvel's  Supplementary  Reading,  Second 

Book  

1  Popular  Tales,  first  and  second  series  . 
Pratt's  Legends  of  the  Red  Children 
Pratt's  Little  Flower  Folks,  or  Stories  from  Flower 

land,  Vols.  I  and  II.  ... 
Riverside  Primer  and  Reader,  The 
1  Scudder's  Book  of  Fables  . 
Scudder's  Fables  and  Folk-Stories 
1  Scudder's  The  Book  of  Folk-Stories 
1  Sheldon's  First  Reader 
Sheldon  &  Co.'s  First  Reader 
Sheldon  &  Co.'s  Second  Reader  . 
1  Shorey's  Easy  Book  .... 
Sidney's  Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew 
Stickney's  First  Reader 
Stickney's  Second  Reader 
1  Swinton's  New  Normal  Reader  . 
Taylor's  First  Reader  .... 
Thompson's  Fairy  Tale  and  Fable  . 
Thompson's  New  Century  Reader,  First  year  (For 

Childhood  Days)  .... 
Turner's  Stories  for  Young  Children 
Tweed's  Graded  Supplementary  Reading,  Part  1 
Tweed's  Graded  Supplementary  Reading,  Part  2 
Tweed's  Graded  Supplementary  Reading,  Part  3 
When  I  was  a  Little  Girl.    (Mrs.  F.  A.  Humphrey 

and  others)  ..... 
Williams's  Choice  Literature  Series.    Book  I.,  Pri 

mary  ...... 

Wood's  First  Natural  History  Reader  . 
Wood's  Second  Natural  History  Reader 
Woodward's  Number  Stories  . 
World  and  its  People,  The.  Book  I. :  First  Lessons, 
World  and  its  People,  The.  Book  II.  :   Glimpses  of 

the  World  


1  No  additional  copies  to  be  purchased. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 


Reference  Books,  Kindergartens. 

Note.  —  A  *  in  the  first  column  indicates  that  one  copy  of  the  book 
designated  is  furnished  each  school  building. 

A  *  in  the  second  column  indicates  that  one  copy  of  the  book  desig- 
nated is  furnished  for  the  desk  of  each  teacher. 

If  a  book  be  furnished  ouly  to  teachers  of  certain  grades  or  subjects, 
such  grades  or  subjects  are  entered  in  the  second  column  instead 
of  a  *. 


Blow's  The  Songs  and  Music  of  Friedrich  Frcebel's 

Mother  Play  

Jenks  &  Rust's  Song  Echoes  from  Child  Land 
Kindergarten   Chart,  FrosbePs  Grandmother  and 

Mother  (prepared  by  E.  F.  Bethmann) 
Poems  and  Pictures  for  the  Songs  and  Games  of 

Friedrich  FroebePs  Mother  Play,  First  series 
Poulsson's  Finger  Plays  for  Nursery  and  Kinder 

garten  ....... 

Poulsson's  In  the  Child's  World  . 

Prang's  Aids  for  Object  Teaching  :  Trades  and  Occu 

pations  (with  accompanying  manual)  . 
Walker  &  Jenks' s  Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones 


Reference  Books,  Primary  Schools. 


title, 


Arnold's  Waymarks  for  Teachers  . 

Blaisdell's  The  Child's  Book  of  Health  (former 
Physiology  for  Little  Folks) 

Cone's  Sound  Charts 

Crocker's  Lessons  on  Color  . 

Cutler's  Primary  Manual  Training 

Enebuske's  Progressive  Gymnastic  Day's  Orders  . 

Hewitt's  Simple  Object  Lessons  (two  series),  (fur- 
nished in  sets)  ....... 

Hopkins's   Observation   Lessons   in   the  Primary 
Schools  .... 

Jeffries' s  Color  Blindness 

Magnus  &  Jeffries's  Color  Chart 

Monroe's  Vocal  Gymnastics  . 

National  Music  Teacher,  The 

Newell's  Outlines  of  Lessons  in  Botany,  Part  I.  : 
From  Seed  to  Leaf  ...... 

Nissen's  A  B  C  of  Swedish  Educational  Gymnastics. 


8 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


Reference  Books,  Primary  Schools. 


Prang  Primary  Course  in  Art  Education,  The,  Part  I., 
Prang  Primary  Course  in  Art  Education,  The,  Part  II., 
Prang's  Natural  History  Series  (  furnished  in  sets  )  . 
Ricks's  Natural  History  Object  Lessons  (furnished  in 

sets)  ...... 

Shove's  Busy  Work  in  Number 
Shove's  Number  Cards  for  PrimanT  Schoo 

First  Series  .... 

Second  Series  .... 
Smith's  Primer  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene 
Suggestions  for  Instruction  in  Color.     (Prang  Educa 

tional  Co.)  ..... 
1  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary 
White's  Oral  Lessons  in  Number 
1  Worcester's  A  Comprehensive  Dictionary 


1  Either  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary  or  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary 
to  be  furnished. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS.  ETC. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  text-books,  reference-books,  and  supplementary  books 
authorized  for  use  in  the  several  grades  of  the  six  years'  course 
in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  authorized  for  use  in  the  correspond- 
ing grades  in  the  four  years'  course  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
viz.  : 

Grades  IV.  and  Y.  =  D;  Grade  VI.  =  C;  Grades  VII.  and 
VIII.  =  B  ;  Grade  IX.  =  A. 


Text-Books. 


Bailev's  Inductive  Phvsical  Science 
blaisdell's  The  Child's  Book  of  Health 

( former  title  PhysiolooT  for  Little 

Folks)     .        .        .    .;  . 

2  Blaisdell's  Our  Bodies  and  How  we  Live 

(former  title,  Blaisdell's  Young  Folks' 

Physiology)  

Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song,  Books 
of  the     .        .        .        .  '  . 

3  Cyr's  The  Children's  Fourth  Reader  . 

4  Educational  Music  Course,  Books  and 

Charts  of  the  ..... 

5  Franklin  Advanced  Third  Reader,  The 
Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic,  The  . 
5  Franklin  Fifth  Reader,  The 

5  Franklin  Fourth  Reader,  The 

6  Franklin  Intermediate  Reader,  The 

5  Franklin  Sixth  Reader,  The 

6  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic,  The 
Gifford's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physics, 


1The  text-books  in  physiology  for  grade  V.  to  be  supplied  from  those  furnished  for 
use  in  grades  IV.  and  VI. 

2 To  be  supplied  to  the  pupils  of  grade  VII.  only,  and  to  be  used  interchangeably  in 
grades  VII.  and  VIII. 

3  To  be  furnished  only  as  new  text-books  are  needed  to  replace  those  now  in  use. 

4  To  be  substituted  for  the  books  and  charts  of  the  National  and  Revised  National 
Music  Courses  as  new  books  and  charts  are  needed. 

B  No  further  purchase  to  be  made  of  any  of  the  Franklin  Series  of  Readers. 
''  No  additional  copies  to  be  purchased." 
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> 

Text-Books,  Grammar  Schools. 
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1  Greenleaf's    Manual    of  Intellectual 

Arithmetic  ..... 

Hapgoocl's  School  Needlework  —  one  set 

of  sixty  copies  to  be  supplied  to  each 

school  where  sewing  is  taught. 

2Hazen's  Fourth  Reader 

H.  E.  Holt's  New  and  Improved  Normal 

Course  in  Music  .... 

Higginson's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the 

United  States  ..... 

Masterpieces  of  American  Literature 

McLaughlin   &  Veazie's  Introductory 

Music  Reader  ..... 

McLaughlin  &  Veazie's  The  Advanced 

Fourth  Music  Reader 

Meservey's  Bookkeeping,  single  entry  . 

8Metcalf's  English  Grammar 

4  Metcalf's  Language  Exercises 

5Metcalf  &  Bright's  Language  Lessons, 

Part  I  

BMetcalf  &  Bright's  Language  Lessons, 

Part  H.  

6  Monroe's  New  Fourth  Reader 

Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  Ameri- 

can History  ..... 

* 

* 

Mowry's  Elements  of  Civil  Government, 
7  National   Music   Course,  Books  and 

* 

Charts  of  the  ..... 

* 

* 

* 

7  National   Music  Course,  Books  and 

Charts  of  the  Revised 

* 

* 

# 

* 

*To  be  used  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  School 
Document  No.  14,  18S3;  one  set  of  sixty  copies  to  be  supplied  for  the  classes  on  each 
floor  of  a  Grammar -School  building  occupied  by  pupils  in  either  of  the  four  lower 
grades,  and  for  each  colony  of  a  Grammar  School. 

2  To  be  furnished  as  new  text  books  are  needed. 

8  To  be  furnished  as  new  text-books  in  grammar  are  needed. 

4  One  set  to  be  supplied  for  every  two  rooms  of  grades  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.  No 
additional  copies  to  be  purchased. 

5  To  be  furnished  in  place  of  Metcalf's  Language  Exercises  in  sets  only  as  new  text- 
books are  needed. 

6 To  be  furnished  only  as  new  text  books  are  needed  to  replace  those  now  in  use. 
7  The  selection  of  the  particular  course  to  bo  used  to  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Music. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS.  ETC. 
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Text-Books,  Grammar  Schools. 


1  Natural    Music    Course,  Books  and 

Charts  of  the  

2  New  Franklin  Arithmetic,  Book  I. 
"New  Franklin  Arithmetic.  Book  II. 

3  New  Franklin  Fourth  Reader,  The 
'New  Franklin  Fifth  Reader.  The 

4  Normal    Music   Course,    Books  and 

Charts  of  the  .... 
5 Prang  Elementary  Course  of  Art  In- 
struction (arranged  by  years).  Man- 
uals and  Books  of  the 

6  Progressive  Series  of  Readers  . 

T  Redway  and  Hinman's  Natural  Ele- 
mentary, and  Natural  Advanced 
Geographies  ..... 

Sheldon-Barnes's  Studies  in  American 
History  

*  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  Series  of 
Readers  ...... 

Stowell's  A  Healthy  Body  . 

s  Swinton's  Grammar  School  Geography. 

s  Swinton's  Introductory  Geography 

Swinton's  New  Language  Lessons 

7  TarbelPs  Introductory  Geography 
Tweed's  Grammar  for* Common  Schools. 
9  Warren's  Common  School  Geography  . 

9  Warren's  Primary  Geography 

10  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary 

10  Worcester's  A  Comprehensive  Diction- 
ary ...... 

Worcester's  A  Pronouncing  Spelling 
Book  . 


1  To  be  furnished  by  the  Committee  ou  Supplies  only  as  new  books  and  charts  are 
needed. 

-To  be  purchased  as  new  text-books  in  arithmetic  are  needed. 
;iNo  further  purchase  to  be  made  of  any  of  the  Franklin  Series  of  Renders. 
4  The  selection  of  the  particular  course  to  be  used  to  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Music. 
■  As  supplementary  to  the  course  of  study  now  in  use. 
<;  To  be  purchased  as  new  reading  hooks  are  required. 
7  To  be  furnished  as  new  hooks  are  needed. 
*  Authorized  in  Charlestown  schools  only. 

"  No  further  purchase  to  be  made  of  any  "of  the  Warren  Series  of  Geographies. 
10 Either  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary  or  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary 
to  be  furnished. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  S. 


Text-Books,  Grammar  Schools. 


Writing-Books  : 

Appleton's  .... 
Duutonian  Series 
Harper's  .... 
Payson.  Dunton  &  Scribner's 
Barnes's  National  Vertical  Penman-^ 

ship.    (American  Book  Co.)     .  | 
Duntonian  System  of  Vertical  Writ-  I 

ing.     (Thompson.  Brown  &  Co.)  [ 
Merrill's  Vertical  Penmanship.  | 

(Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.)         .  J 
Natural  System  of  Vertical  \Vrit-^ 

ing,  The.    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  .  j 
Shay  lor' s    Vertical    Round   Hand  I 

Writing  Books.    (Ginn  &  Co.)  .  f 
1  Spencerian  Penmanship.  Vertical  | 

Edition.  (American  Book  Co. )  .J 
Zuchtmann's  American  System  of  Music, 


Enrichment  of  Grammar  School  Course. 


Betis  &  Swan's  First  Facts  and  Sentences  in  French. 

(Bowditch  Grammar  School.) 
Boyden's  A  First  Book  in  Algebra. 
Campbell's  Observational  Geometry. 
Collar  &  Daniell's  The  First  Latin  Book. 
Collar's  The  New  Gradatim. 
Grandgent's  French  Lessons  and  Exercises. 
Grandgent's  A  Short  French  Grammar. 
Hotchkiss's  Le  Premier  Livre  de  Francais. 
Hunt's  Geometry  for  Grammar  Schools. 
Joynes's  French  Fairy  Tales. 
Le  Roy's  First  Book  in  French. 


1  No  additional  copies  to  be  purchased. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS.  ETC. 
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Supplementary  Books,  Grammar  Schools. 

The  supplementary  books  authorized  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are 
intended  to  be  used  for  general  reading,  and  as  collateral  to  the 
several  subjects  of  Arithmetic,  Drawing,  Geography,  History,  or 
Natural  History;  and  for  convenience  they  are  arranged  under  the 
following  headings :  Drawing,  General  Reading,  Geography,  His- 
tory, Mathematics,  Music,  Penmanship,  Poetry,  and  Science."  These 
books  are  also  classified  in  three  groups,  but  this  latter  classification 
is  suggestive  and  not  arbitrary,  each  principal  being  at  liberty  to 
make  such  changes  therein  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  needs  of  his  school 
demand. 


Draicing. 

A  Course  in  Water  Color  (Prang  Ed.  Co.) 

1  Hurll's  Riverside  Art  Series  :  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Jean  Francois  Millet.  Michel 
Angelo  ........ 

General  Reach'/';/. 

Alcott's  Little  Men  

Alcott's  Little  Women  ..... 
Alcott's  Under  the  Lilacs      .       .  ... 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  First  Series 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  Second  Series  . 
Arabian  Nights,  Six  Stories  from  the 
Austin's  Standish  of  Standish 
Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold  . 
Baldwin's  Four  Great  Americans  . 
Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades,  fourth  year 
Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades,  fifth  year 
Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades,  sixth  year 
Beacon  Biographies  of  Eminent  Americans,  The 
(edited  by  M.  A.  De Wolfe  Howe),  viz.  : 
James   Russell    Lowell,    by  Edward  Everett" 

Hale,  Jr  

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  by  Annie  Fields 
Phillips  Brooks,  by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 
Frederick  Douglass,  by  Charles  W.  Chesnutt 
John  Brown,  by  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlin 
Robert  E.  Lee,  by  William  P.  Trent 
Bellamy's  Return  of  the  Fairies 
Blake's  A  Summer  Holiday  in  Europe 
Bolton's  Lives  of  Girls  Who  Became  Famous 
Boyesen's  The  Modern  Vikings 
Brooks's  Historic  Girls  .... 


1  Ten  copies  for  each  grammar  building. 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


Supplementary  Books,  Grammar  Schools. 
General  Reading. 


Browne's  The  Wonderful  Chair  and  the  Tales  it  Told 
(edited  by  O'Shea)  .... 

Burnett's  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  . 

CarolPs  How  Marjory  Helped 

Carrington's  Beacon  Lights  of  Patriotism 

Carroll's  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland 

Claude's  Twilight  Thoughts  . 

Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 

Craik's  A  Noble  Life  .... 

Cyr's  Fifth  Reader  .... 

Dickens's  Christmas  Carol  and  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth  ...... 

Dodge's  Hans  Brinker  .... 

Eliot's  Selections  from  American  Authors  —  Frank 
lin,  Cooper,  Adams,  Longfellow 

Eliot's  Silas  Marner  .... 

E wing's  Jackanapes  .... 

Ewina's  Jan  of  the  Windmill  . 


Foote's  The  Little  Fig  Tree  Stories 
Francillon's  Gods  and  Heroes. 
Graded  Literature  Readers,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books 

(edited  by  Judson  &  Bender) 
Hale's  Stories  for  Children 
Hale's  The  Man  Without  a  Country 
Hawthorne,  Stories  from 
Hawrthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales 
Hawthorne's  The  Wonder  Book 
Heart  of  Oak  Books,  The.    Vol.  III.  . 
Heart  of  Oak  Books,  The.    Vol.  IV.  . 
Heart  of  Oak  Books,  The.    Vol.  V. 
Heart  of  Oak  Books,  The.    Vol.  VI.  . 
Hughes's  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  [at  Rugby] 
Irving's  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  other  American  Essays 

from   the    Sketch    Book   (Riverside  Literature 

Series)      .  . 
Jewett's  Betty  Leicester's  Christmas 
Jewett's  Play  Days  ...... 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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Supplementary  Books,  Grammar  Schools. 
General  Reading. 


Kingsley's  Water-Babies  .... 
Kipling's  The  Jungle  Book  .... 
Kupfer's  Stories  of  Long  Ago  in  a  New  Dress 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (revised  edition) 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
Lights  to  Literature,  Book  3  . 
Lights  to  Literature,  Book  4  . 
Lights  to  Literature,  Book  5  . 
Lowell's  Jason's  Quest  . 
Marden's  Pushing  to  the  Front 
Marden's  Winning  Out  . 
Martineau's  Crofton  Boys 
Martineau's  The  Peasant  and  the  Prince 
Noyes's  Twilight  Stories  .... 
Peabody's  Old  Greek  Folk-Stories  Told  Anew 
Pratt's  Stories  from  Shakespeare,  Vols.  I.,  II. 

and  III.  ..... 

Robinson  Crusoe  (edited  by  Lambert) 
Ruskin's  The  King  of  the  Golden  River 
Scott's  Ivanhoe  .... 

Scott's  Kenilworth 
Sewell's  Black  Beauty  . 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar.  (Riverside  Lit.  Series), 
Shakespeare's  The  Comedy  of  the  Tempest  (abridged 

and  edited  by  Hiestand)  . 
Shaw's  Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands, 
Shute's  The  Land  of  Song,  Book  2 
Shute's  The  Land  of  Song,  Book  3 
Snedden's  Docas,  The  Indian  Boy  of  Santa  Clara 
Spofford's  A  Lost  Jewel  .... 
Spyri's,  Heidi  (translated  by  Dole) 
Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  No.  4 
Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  No.  5 
Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  No.  6 
Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  No.  7 
Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  No.  8 
Stockton's  Fanciful  Tales  .... 
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Supplementary  Books,  Grammar  Schools. 
General  Heading,  Geography, 


Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels  (edited  by  BaJliet)  . 

Swiss  Family  Robinson,  The  .  . 

Thayer's  Ethics  of  Success  . 

Thompson's  Lobo,  Rag  and  Vixen 

True's  The  Iron  Star  

Whitney's  A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life  . 

Wiggin  &  Smith's  The  Story  Hour 

Williams's  Choice  Literature  Series,  Book  1,  Inter- 
mediate ........ 

Williams's  Choice  Literature  Series,  Book  2,  Inter- 
mediate   .        .        .  . 

Williams's  Choice  Literature  Series,  Book  1,  Gram- 
mar ........... 


Williams's  Choice  Literature  Series,  Book  2,  Gram- 
mar ......... 

Geography . 

Andrews's  Each  and  All 
Andrews's  Seven  Little  Sisters 
Ballou's  Footprints  of  Travel 
Butterworth's  Zigzag  Journeys  in  Europe 
Butterworth's  Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Orient 
By  Land  and  Sea.     (Youth's  Companion  Series.) 
Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader  (Asia) 
Carpenter's  North  America  . 
Carpenter's  South  America  . 
Coe's  Modern  Europe  .... 
Frye's  Brooks  and  Brook  Basins 
Frye's  Primary  School  Geography  . 
Geikie's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography 
Guyot's  Introduction  to  Geography 
Hayes's  Cast  Away  in  the  Cold 
Heilprin's  The  Earth  and  Its  Story 
King's  Geographical  Reader,  Xo.  1 
King's  Geographical  Reader,  Xo.  2 
King's  Geographical  Reader,  Xo.  3 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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Supplementary  Books,  Grammar  Schools. 
Geography ',  History. 


King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  4  . 
King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  5 
King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  6 
Krout's  Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  . 
Miller's  Little  People  of  Asia 
Our  Country  :  East  (The  Companion  Series)  . 
Our  Country  :  West  (The  Companion  Series)  . 
Our  World  Reader,  No.  1 
Parker's  Uncle  Robert's  Geography,  III. 
Redway's  Natural  Elementary  Geography 
Rupert's  Geographical  Reader 
Schwatka's  Children  of  the  Cold  . 
Scribner's  Geographical  Reader 
Tarr  &  McMurry's  Home  Geography,  and  the  Earth 

as  a  Whole,  First  Book  .... 
Tarr  &  McMurry's  Home  Geography,  and  the  Earth 

as  a  Whole,  Second  Book  .... 
Taylor's  Boys  of  Other  Countries  . 
World  and  Its  People,  The.    Book  VI.  :    Life  in 

Asia  ....... 

World  and  Its  People,  The.    Book  VIII.  :  Australi 

and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea 
Yonge's  Little  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe 


History. 

Abbott's  Charles  I.  ..... 

Abbott's  Chevalier  De  La  Salle  and  His  Compan- 
ions ....... 

Abbott's  History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 

Andrews's  Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road 
Long  Ago  Till  Now  .... 

Beebee's  Four  American  Naval  Heroes  . 

Blue  True  Story  Book,  The  (edited  by  Lang) 

Burton's  Four  American  Patriots  . 

Church's  Stories  from  English  History,  from 
Caesar  to  Queen  Victoria  . 


from 


Julius 
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Supplementary  Books,  Grammar  Schools. 
History. 


Dodge's  Stories  of  American  History 
Dole's  American  Citizen 
Dole's  The  Young  Citizen 
Drake's  on  Plymouth  Rock  . 
Drake's  The  Making  of  New  England 
Eggleston's  First  Book  in  American  History 
Eggleston's  Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure 
Eggleston's  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little 

Americans  .... 
1  Fiske's  A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools 
Fiske's  War  of  Independence 
Gilman's  Magna  Charta  Stories 
1  Gordy's  A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools 
Grandfather's  Stories  (Johonnot's  Series) 
Green's  Readings  from  English  History  . 
Grifhs's  The  Romance  of  Conquest 
Gritiis's  The  Romance  of  Discovery 
Hale's  Historic  Boston  and  Its  Neighborhood 
Harrison's  This  Country  of  Ours  . 
Hawthorne's  True  Stories.    (Riverside  Literature 

Series       .  ... 
Hazard  &  Dutton's  Indians  and  Pioneers 
Higginson's  Young  Folks'  Book  of  American  Ex 

plorers  ....... 

Higginson  &  Channing's  English  History  for  Ameri 

cans  ....... 

Johnson's  The  World's  Discoverers 

Judson's  The  Young  American 

Keyes's  Great  Artists.    Vols.  I. -III. 

Kingsley's  The  Story  of  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis 

and  Captain  William  Clark 
Lessons  on  Practical  Subjects  for  Grammar  School 

Children.     (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
Longman's  New  Historical  Readers,  No.  4 
1  Mc Master's  A  School  History  of  the  United  States 
Moore's  Pilgrims  and  Puritans 


Not  more  than  ten  copies  to  be  furnished  each  class  of  the  ninth  grade 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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Supplementary  Books,  Grammar  Schools. 
History,  Mathematics. 


1  Morris's  A  History  of  the  United  States  of  America 

its  People  and  its  Institutions 
Morris's  Historical  Tales  (American) 
Morris's  Historical  Tales  (English) 
1  Mowry's  A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools 
Mowry's  American  Inventions  and  Inventors  . 
Mowry's  First  Steps  in  the  History  of  Our  Country 
Perry  &  Beebe's  Four  American  Pioneers 
Phillips's  Historical  Readers,  Nos.  1  and  2 
Phillips's  Historical  Readers,  Nos.  3  and  4 
Pratt's  America's  Story  for  America's  Children 

Vols.  I  and  II  

Pratt's  American  History  Stories,  Vol.  IV 
Red  True  Story  Book,  The  (edited  by  Lang)  . 
Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather 

1  Scudcler's  A  History  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Scudder's  Boston  Town  .... 

Scudder's  George  Washington 
Smith's  The  Young  Puritans  in  King  Philip's  War 
Smith  &  Dutton's  The  Colonies,  Second  Book 
Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds.    (Johonnot's  Series) 
Stories  of  Our  Country.    (Johonnot's  Series)  . 
Ten  Great  Events  in  History.    (Johonnot's  Series) 
Thomas's  An  Elementary  History  of  the  United 
States  ....... 

Tiffany's  From  Colony  to  Commonwealth 
Towle's  Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  Invention 
Towle's  Magellan  ...... 

Towle's  Pizarro  ...... 

Towle's  Vasco  de  Gama  .... 

Wright's  Children's  Stories  of  American  Progress 
Yonge's  The  Lances  of  Lynwood  . 

Mathematics . 

Nichols's  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic 
Werner  Arithmetics  ..... 


1  Not  more  than  ten  copies  to  be  furnished  each  class  of  the  ninth  grade. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


Supplementary  Books,  Grammar  Schools. 
Mitsic,  Penmanship,  Poetry. 


Music. 

Johnson's  Sonsrs  of  the  Nation 


Penmanship. 

(vertical) .  (Werner 


Rational    Writing  Books 
School  Book  Co.) 


Poetry. 

American  Poems  (edited  by  Scudder) 

Bryant's  Sella,  Thanatopsis  and  other  Poems. 
(Riverside  Literature  Series)  .... 

Eliot's  Poetry  for  Children  

Eugene  Field  Book,  The  (edited  by  Burt  and  Cable) 

Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village.  (Riverside  Lit- 
erature Series)  ...... 

Holmes's  Grandmother's  Story  and  Other  Poems 
My  Hunt  After  the  Captain  and  Other  Papers 
(Riverside  Literature  Series) 

Longfellow's  Evangeline  .... 

Longfellow's  The  Children's  Hour  and  Other  Poems 
(Riverside  Literature  Series.) 

Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 

Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal :  Under  the  Old 
Elm  and  Other  Poems.  (Riverside  Literature 
Series)  

Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  .... 

Scott's  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 

Stevenson's  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses 

Thacher's  The  Listening  Child  .... 

Thaxter's  Stories  and  Poems  for  Children.  (River- 
side School  Library)  ...... 

Whittier's  Snow  Bound  :  Among  the  Hills  :  Songs 
of  Labor :  Mabel  Martin  and  Other  Poems. 
(Riverside  Literature  Series.)  .... 


1  The  number  of  copies  to  be  supplied  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  pupils  in 
Grade  IX. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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Supplementary  Books,  Grammar  Schools. 
Poetry^  Science. 


Whittier's  Selections  from  Child-Life  in  Poetry  and 
Prose.    (Riverside  Literature  Series.) 


Science. 

Andrews's  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children 
Ball's  Starland  ...... 

Beard's  Curious  Homes  and  Their  Tenants 
Buckley's  The  Fairy  Land  of  Science 
Burroughs' s  Sharp  Eyes  and  Other  Papers 
Burroughs's  Squirrels  and  Other  Fur-Bearers  . 
Cram's  Little  Beasts  of  Field  and  Wood 
Eddy's  Friends  and  Helpers  .... 

Grinnell's  Our  Feathered  Friends  . 
Harrington's  About  the  Weather  . 
Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature  . 
Information  Reader,  The.    No.  3.    (Man  and  Ma 
terials)  '  . 

Jackson's  Manual  of  Astronomical  Geography 
Jordan  &  Kellogg's  Animal  Life,  A  First  Book  of 

Zoology  .... 
Keyser's  News  From  the  Birds 
Litchfield's  The  Nine  Worlds 
Long's  Ways  of  AVood  Folk  . 
Long's  Wilderness  Ways 
Miller's  Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Fur 
Murray- Aaron's  The  Butterfly  Hunters  in  the  Car 

ibbees  ....... 

Nichols  &  Moore's  Overhead 

Readings  in  Nature's  Book.     (American  Book  Co.) 

Stickney's  Bird  World  

Stwin's  Eyes  Right  ..... 
Talks  About  Animals.    (Youth's  Companion.) 
1  Wilson's  Domestic  Science  in  Grammar  Grades 
Wood's  Natural  History  Readers,  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6 
Wright's  Nature  Readers,  Nos.  1,  2,  3  . 


1  For  classes  in  cookery.  See  page  26. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


Reference  Books,  Grammar  Schools. 


American  History  Told   by  Contemporaries,  Vols. 

l.-IV.    (Edited  by  Hart.)  ....... 

Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary  ..... 

Appleton's   American  Encyclopaedia  or  1  Johnson's 

Encyclopaedia  ....... 

Bacon's  Historic  Pilgrimages  in  New  England  .  j 

Bailey's  Lessons  with  Plants  ..... 
Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States 

Buehler's  Practical  Exercises  in  English  . 

Bulfinch's  The  Age  of  Fable  .... 
Carrington's  Battles  of  the  American  Revolution 
Carrington's  Patriotic  Reader  .... 
Carrington's  Washington  the  Soldier 
Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia,  The  (edition  of 

1896)   

2  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia  .... 
Champlin's  The  Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia  of  Common 

Things  

Champlin's  The  Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia  of  Persons 

and  Places  ....... 

Channing  &  Hart's  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  American 

History  ....... 

Cone's  Sound  Charts  ..... 

Crocker's  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography 
Dow's  Composition  ...... 

Enebuske's  Progressive  Gymnastic  Day's  Orders 
Fables,  Anecdotes,  and  Stories  for  Teaching  Compo 

sition  ........ 

Flammarion's  Atmosphere  .... 

Frothingham's  Rise  of  the  Republic  . 
Frothingham's  Siege  of  Boston 


1  The  new  edition  of  Johnson's  Encyclopaedia  to  be  furnished  hereafter. 

2  The  new  edition  to  be  substituted  for  the  old  as  new  books  are  needed. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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Reference  Books,  Grammar  Schools. 

One  copy 
school. 

One  copy 
teaclier,  01 
teacher  of 
or  subject 

Frye's  The  Child  and  Nature  (former  title,  Frye's  C 

IV 

Geography  Teaching)  .....-] 

L 

and 

Gaye's  The  Great  World's  Farm  .... 

* 

V 

Gilford's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physics  (teacher's 

edition)  ........ 

IX 

Goold-Brown's  Grammar  of  English  Grammars  . 

Gordy  &  Twitchell's  A  Pathfinder  in  American  His- 

tory  

Hist. 

Guides  for  Science  Teaching  (furnished  in  sets).  (D. 

C.  Heath  &  Co.)  

r 

VII., 

i 

Hailmann's  Constructive  Form  Work       .        .  <J 

VIII. 

and 

i 

I 

IX. 

Hamlin's  A  History  of  Architecture  .... 

* 

Hapgood's  School  Needlework  (teacher's  edition) 

Sewing 

Harper's  Cyclopaedia  of  United  States  History  . 

VIII 

Heroic  Ballads,  A  Book  of  (selected  by  Mary  W. 

Tileston)  

* 

Hill's  Foundations  of  Rhetoric  .... 

# 

f 

VII., 

Hopkins's  Outlines  of  Art  History,  Vol.  I.,  Arehi-J 

VIII. 

tecture        .......  1 

.  and 

I 

IX. 

International  Geography  (edited  by  Mill)  . 

Jameson's  Dictionary  of  United  States  History  . 

VIII 

1  Johnson's  Encyclopaedia  or  Appleton's  American  En- 

cyclopaedia ........ 

Lewis  s  A  r  irst  Manual  of  Composition  . 

* 

Lingard's  History  of  England  ..... 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer  ...... 

* 

Lossing's  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution  . 

* 

MacCoun's  Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States, 

Maginnis's  Pen  Drawing  ...... 

1  The  new  edition  of  Johnson's  Encyclopaedia  to  be  furnished  hereafter. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


Reference  Books,  Grammar  Schools. 


Marquand  &  Frothingham's  A  History  of  Sculpture, 
Martin's  Details  of  Building  Construction 

Martin's  Hints  on  Teaching  Civics  . 

Memorial  History  of  Boston,  A  (furnished  in  sets) 
Merriam's  Birds  of  Village  and  Field 


Mill's  the  Realm  of  Nature  .... 

Morley's  Flowers  and  Their  Friends 

Newell's  Outlines  of  Lessons  in  Botany,  Part  I.  : 
From  Seed  to  Leaf  ..... 

Nissen's  A  B  C  of  Swedish  Educational  Gymnastics 
One  Hundred  Gymnastic  Games.     (Geo.  H.  Ellis.] 
Palfrey's  History  of  New  England  . 
Patriotic  Selections  for  Memorial  Day.  (Matthew! 

&  Rule)  

1Patton's  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States. 
Phil  brick's  Union  Speaker  .... 
Posse's  Swedish  System  of  Gymnastics  . 
Prang's  Aids  for  Object  Teaching,  "Trades"  (fur 

nished  in  sets)  ...... 

Roe's  The  Massachusetts  State  House 
Reclus's  A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  the  World 
Reclus's  The  Earth  ..... 

Reclus's  The  Ocean 

Shaler's  Nature  and  Man  in  America 

Shaler's  United  States  of  America  (two-volume  edi 

tion)  ........ 

ShurtlerT's  Topographical  History  of  Boston 

Smith's  Primer  of  Physiolgy  and  Hygiene 


Suggestions  for  Instruction  in  Color.     (Prang  Educa- 
tional Co.)  ........ 


1  To  be  furnished  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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Reference  Books,  Grammar  Schools. 
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Tarr's  Elementary  Physical  Geography 

Thomas's  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology 
Thornton's  Physiography  .... 
Tilclen's  Commercial  Geography 
Trybom's  Cardboard  Construction 
1  Universal  Cyclopaedia  (12  vols.) 
Van  Dyke's  A  History  of  Painting  . 
Weber's  Universal  History 

Webster's  English  :  Composition  and  Literature 
Webster's  International  Dictionary  . 
Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary 
Weed's  Stories  of  Insect  Life  . 
Wilson's  Punctuation  .... 
Worcester's  Quarto  Unabridged  Dictionary  ' 
Wright  &  Coues's  Citizen  Bird 


Atlases,  Charts,  Globes,  Maps,  etc. 

Bacon's  Map  of  the  Foreign  Possessions  of  the  United 
States.  ......... 

Battle  Maps  of  the  Revolution  ..... 

Charts  of  the  Human  Body.     (Milton,  Bradley  &  Co.) 

Cornell's  Series  Maps, or  Guyot's  Series  Maps, Nos.  1,2, 
3  (not  exceeding  one  set  to  each  floor,  for  each  school) . 

Cutter's  Physiological  Charts  . 

2  Gray's  Atlas  ...... 

Hughes's  Series  of  Maps  .... 

Johnson's  Atlas  ..... 

Joslin's  15-inch  Terrestrial  Globe,  on  tripod 

Loring's  Magnetic  9-inch  Hand  Globe 

MacCoun's  Historical  Charts  of  the  United  States 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Indexed  Atlas  of  the  World 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Physical  Map  of  the  United 
States  


VI, VII 

and 

VIII. 

Geog. 
Geog. 
M.T. 


1  To  be  furnished  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
-To  be  furnished  as  new  atlases  are  needed. 
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Sydow-Habenieht's  Physical  Maps  of  the  Two  Hemi- 

spheres, Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  America,  and 

South  America  (six  in  a  set)  .... 

Walker's  Atlas  of  Massachusetts  .... 

* 

Walker's  Map  of  Boston  ...... 

White's  Manikin  

* 

Text-Books,  Schools  of  Cookery. 


Lincoln's  Boston  School  Kitchen  Text-Book. 
1  Williams  &  Fisher's  Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Cookery. 


Supplementary  Books,  Schools  of  Cookery. 


2  Wilson's  Domestic  Science  in  Grammar  Grades. 


Reference  Books,  Schools  of  Cookery 


Abel's  Practical  Sanitary  and  Economic  Cooking- 
Green's  Food  Products  of  the  World   (edited  and  illus- 
trated by  Grace  G.  Bohn)      .        .  . 
Parloa's  Home  Economics         ......  ^ 


1To  be  supplied  in  numbers  equal  to  the  largest  single  class  attending  each  school. 
2  See  page  21. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 

HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 
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Text-Books. 


Astronomy . 

Todd's  A  New  Astronomy  for  Beginners 

Young's  Lessons  in  Astronomy  ..... 

Botany. 

Bergen's  Elements  of  Botany  ..... 
1  Bergen's  Foundations  of  Botany  (with  accompanying 
hand-book  for  use  of  teachers)  .... 

1  Coulter's  Plants,  A  Text-Book  of  Botany  . 
Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany 

Chemistry. 

2  Eliot  &  Storer's  Elementary  Manual  of  Chemistry 

(edited  by  Nichols)  ..... 

3  Eliot  &  Storer's  Qualitative  Analysis 
Hill's  Lecture  Notes  on  Qualitative  Analysis 
Newth's  Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Noyes's  Detailed  Course  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analy 
sis  . 

Shepard's  A  Record  of  Laboratory  Work 

Shepard's  Elements  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  . 

1  Storer  &  Lindsay's  An  Elementary  Manual  of  Chemistry 

Torrey's  Elementary  Studies  in  Chemistry  . 

White's  Outlines  of  Chemical  Theory  . 

Williams's  Elements  of  Chemistry 

Williams's  Laboratory  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry 

English. 

American  Poems,  with  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes 
(edited  by  Scudder)  ...... 

Ballads  and  Lyrics  (edited  by  Lodge)  .... 


1  To  be  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
-  No  more  copies  of  Eliot  &  Storer's  Elementary  Manual  to  be  purchased,  but  as  new 
copies  are  needed  the  Storer  &  Lindsay's  Manual  to  be  furnished. 
3  No  additional  copies  to  be  purchased. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


Text-Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Buehler's  Practical  Exercises  in  English 
Carpenter's  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Compo 
sition  (first  High  School  course) 

1  Carpenter's  Exercises  in  Rhetoric  and  Composition 

2  Church's  Stories  from  Homer  .... 

2  Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World  . 

Emerson's  Select  Essays  and  Poems  (edited  by  Tappan 
George's  Syllabus  of  English  Literature  and  History 
Green's  Readings  from  English  History 

3  Hale's  Longer  English  Poems 
Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales  . 
Hawthorne's  The  Wonder  Book  . 
Hawthorne's  True  Stories  . 
Hill's  Foundations  of  Rhetoric 
1  Hill's  General  Rules  for  Punctuation  . 
Hughes's  Tom  Brown's  School-Days  [at  Rugby]  . 
Irving's  The  Sketch  Book  ...... 

Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes  (edited  by  Tetlow) 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (revised) .  (Houghton 
Mifflin  &  Co.)  

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 

Metcalf's  English  Grammar  .... 

Pancoast's  An  Introduction  to  English  Literature 

Scott's  Ivanhoe  ....... 

Scott's  Ivanhoe  (condensed).     (University  Publishing- 
Company.)    (Girls'  High  School). 

Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.     (Ginn  &  Co.)  . 

Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake      .        .        .        .  . 

Scott  &  Denney's  Composition — Rhetoric  . 

4  Selections  from  Addison's  Papers  in  the  Spectator, 

with  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison  .  . 
Selections  from  Chaucer  ...... 

Selections  from  Lowell's  Prose,  Modern  Classics,  Vol. 

31.     (Girls' High  School)  


1  No  additional  copies  to  be  purchased. 

2  No  more  copies  of  Church's  Stories  from  Homer  to  be  purchased,  but  as  books  are 
worn  out  their  place  to  be  supplied  with  Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World. 

Syle's  From  Milton  to  Tennyson  to  be  furnished  instead  of  Hale's  Longer  English 
Poems ;  no  more  copies  of  Hale's  Poems  to  be  purchased. 

4Thurber's  Select  Essays  of  Addison  to  take  the  place  of  Selections  from  Addison's 
Papers  in  the  Spectator,  with  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison,  as  new  books  are  needed. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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Text-Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Selections  from   Milton.     (Clarendon   Press  edition, 
Vol.  1.)  

Selections  from  Milton's  Poems  (edited  by  Albert  P 
Walker.)  

Shakespeare — Rolfe's  or  Hudson's  edition  . 

1  Scott  &  Denney's  Elementary  English  Composition 

1  Smith  &  Thomas's  A  Modern  Composition  and  Rheto 

ric.    (Brief  course.)  ..... 

2  Syle's  from  Milton  to  Tennyson  .... 
Thomas's  Select  Minor  Poems  of  John  Milton.  (Silver. 

Burdett  &  Co.)  

3  Thnrber's  Select  Essays  of  Addison.  ( Allyn  &  Bacon. ) 
Tweed's  Grammar  for  Common  Schools  (in  fifth  and 

sixth  classes)  ........ 

4  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary  ..... 
1  Webster's  English  ;  Composition  and  Literature  . 
White's  Boys'  and  Girls'  Plutarch.     (Quarto  Illustrated 

edition)  ........ 

4  Worcester's  A  Comprehensive  Dictionary  . 
(See  also  bottom  of  page  -iO.) 

Special  English  Text-books  for  High  Schools. 

6  The  following-named  books  are  authorized  for  use  as 
a  special  list  of  text-books  in  English  in  the  High 
Schools ;  copies  of  these  books  to  be  furnished  in  ad- 
dition to  the  supply  of  regular  text-books  in  such  num- 
bers as  may  be  desired ;  provided,  that  the  aggregate 
number  of  books  furnished  from  this  list  to  an}'  High 


*To  be  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  od  Supplies. 

2  Syle's  from  Milton  to  Tennyson  to  be  furnished  instead  of  Hale's  Longer  English 
Poems;  no  more  copies  of  Hale's  Poems  to  be  purchased. 

3  Thurber's  Select  Essays  of  Addison  to  take  the  place  of  Selections  from  Addison's 
Papers  in  the  Spectator,  with  Macaulay's  Essavon  Addison,  as  new  books  are  needed. 

*  Either  Webster's  Academic  Dictionarv  or  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary 
to  be  furnished. 

5  There  shall  be  a  second  distribution  of  the  books  in  the  special  list  of  text-book* 
in  English  in  High  Schools  this  year;  the  supply  in  each  High  Scho  »1  to  be  brought 
up  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  junior  class  in  each  High  School,  September.  1892, 
plus  the  number  in  said  class,  September,  1895.  No  more  than  the  aforesaid  quota  to 
be  hereafter  furnished  to  anv  Hijrh  School  except  by  vote  of  the  Board  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Text-books.    [May  14,  1S95.] 

There  shall  be  a  third  distribution  of  the  books  in  the  special  list  of  text-books  in 
English  in  the  High  Schools  this  year.    [June,  1900.] 
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Text-Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


School  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
junior  class  in  that  school : 

Bryant's  Sella,  Thanatopsis  and  Other  Poems.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)  

Burke's  American  Orations  (edited  by  George) 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner  ...... 

Hawthorne's  Our  Old  Home  .... 

Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables 
Holmes's  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table 
Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia  ..... 

Longfellow's  Poems  (Household  edition) 
Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Modern  Classics 
Vol.  26  


Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury 
Scott's  Quentin  Durward 
Scott's  The  Talisman  . 
Selections  from  Emerson's 

Vol.  2  . 
Selections    from  Lowell's 

Vol.  5  . 
Selections 

Vol.  31 


from  Lowell's 


Selections  from  Whittier's 
Vol.  4  . 


Prose,  Modern  Classics 


Poems,    Modern  Classics 


Prose,    Modern  Classics 


Poems,  Modern  Classics 


Selections  from  Wordsworth  (edited  by  George)  . 
Tennyson's  Selected  Poems.    (Rolfe's  Students'  Series. 
Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond  .... 
Thurber's  Select  Essays  of  Macaulay  . 
Webster's  Orations  (edited  by  George) 

French. 

About's  La  Mere  de  la  Marquise  . 

About' s  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes  (edited  by  Weekley) 

Betis  &  Swan's  First  Facts  and  Sentences  in  French. 

(Roxbury  High  School.) 
Bocher's  College  Series  of  French  Plays 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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Text-Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


z,  2 
5  1 


1  Bruno's  Le  Tour   de   la  France  par  Deux  Enfants 

(abridged  and  edited  by  Fontaine) 
Chardenal's  Complete  French  Course 
Corneille's  Le  Cid 
Corneille's  Horace 
Daudet's  CLoix  d'Extraits  . 
Daudet's  La  Belle  Nivernaise 
Daudet's  Le  Siege  de  Berlin 
Dumas's  La  Tulipe  Noire  . 
Erckmann-Chatrian's  Le  Consent  de  1813 
Erckrnann-Cbatrian's  Madame  Tberer>e 
Fontaine's  Historiettes  Modernes 
France's  Abeille  .... 
Freeborn's  Morceaux  Cboisis  de  Daudet 

2  Gasc's  French  Dictionary  . 
Grandgent's  A  Short  French  Grammar 
Grandgent's  French  Lessons  and  Exercises 
Grandgent's  Materials  for  French  Composition 
Grandgent's  Selections  for  French  Composition  . 
Grandgent's  The  Essentials  of  French  Grammar  . 
Guerber's  Contes  et  Legendes,  Parts  I.  and  II. 
Halevy's  L'Abbe  Constantin  .... 

8  Heath's  French  Dictionary  .... 

Joyne's  French  Fain'  Tales  .... 

Keetel's  Elementary  French  Grammar  . 
Kimball's  Exercises  in  French  Composition  . 
Kimball's  Exercises  in  French  Composition.  Part  II. 
La  Fontaine's  Fables  ...... 

1Lamartine's  Jeanne  d'Arc  (edited  by  Barrerej  (revised 

edition )  ... 
LeRoy's  First  Book  in  French  .... 
JMairet's  La  Tache  du  Petit  Pierre  (edited  by  Super) 
4  Marcillac's  Manuel  d'Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Fran 

caise  ........ 

Marcou's  French  Review  Exercises 


*To  be  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
2  No  more  copies  of  Gasc's  French  Dictionary  to  be  purchased,  copies  now  remain- 
ine  in  schoois  to  be  sent  to  Supply  Office. 
aTo  be  supplied  as  French  Dictionaries  are  needed. 
*  Fourth-vear  class. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


Text-Books.  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Merimee's  Colombs 
Moliere's  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhoinme 
Moliere's  Les  Preei  -uses  Ridicules 
Racine's  Andromaque 
Racine's  Athalie 
Racine's  Iphige'nie 
Rollins's  Preparatory  French  Reader 
1Rosand's  Cyrano  le  Bergerac  (edited  by  Kuhns 
Russell's  Episodes  from  Malot's  Sans  Famille 
Sand's  La  Famille  de  Gerrnandre 
Sarcey's  Le  Siege  de  Paris  . 
Schultz's  La  Xeuvame  de  Collette 
Souvestre's  Au  Coin  du  Feu 
Super's  Preparatory  French  Reader 
Super's  Readings  f  om  French  History 
Thiers's  Expedition  de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte 
Topffer's  Xouvelles  Ge'nevoises  . 
Ventura's  Peppino 
Verne's  Le  Tour  du  Monde  en  Quartre-Vingts  Jour 

(edited  by  Edgren) 
Warren's  Selection?    om  Victor  Hugo 
Worman  &  De  Rou^emont's  French  Grammar 


Geography . 


Geikie's  Primer  of  Physical  Geography 
:Tarr  &  MeMurry's  North  America.  Book  2  . 
1Tarr  &  MeMurry's  Europe  and   Other  Continents. 

Book  3  , 

2  Warren's  Common  School  Geography 

German. 


Baumbach's  Der  Schwiegersohn  (edited  by  Bernhardt)  . 
1  Benedix's  Xein  (with  notes,  vocabulary  and  exercises 
by  Arnold  Werner-Spanhoofd  ..... 
Bernhardt' s  Auf  der  Sonnenseite  .... 


lTo  be  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
2  No  further  copies  to  be  purchased. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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Text-Books,  High  and  Latin  Schoc-ls. 


* 

* 

# 

# 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

# 

# 

* 

* 

* 

# 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Bernhardt's  Deutsches  Sprach  und  Lesebuch  . 
Bernhardt's  German  Composition 
Bernhardt's  Im  Zwielicht,  Vols.  I.  and  II.    .  , 
1  Bierwirth's  Words  of  Frequent  Occurrence  in  Ordi 

nary  German  ...... 

Brandt's  German  Reader  .... 

Buchheim's  German  Poetry  for  Repetition 
Chamberlin's  German  Selections  for  Advanced  Sight 

Translation 
Collar's  Shorter  Eysenbach  . 
1  Deering's  Easy  German  Selections  for  Sight  Translation 
1  Deutsches  Schreibe-Bueh  (A.  W.  and  E.  Spanhoofd) 
Dippold's  A  Scientific  German  Reader  . 
1  Erk  &  Friedlaender's  Deutscher  Liederschaiz 
^lz's  Er  ist  nicht  eifersuchtig  (with  vocabulary  by 

Benjamin  W.  Wells)        .       .       .       .  '  . 
Freytag's  Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrichs  des  Gros*  en  . 
Freytag's  Die  Journalisten  (edited  by  Toy)  . 
Friedrich's  Ganschen  von  Buchenau 
Goethe's  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit 
Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea 
Grimm's  Marchen  (edited  by  Van  der  Smisst  x)  . 
Guerber's  Marchen  und  Erzahlungen  . 
Guerber's  Marchen  und  Erzahlungen.    Part  II.  . 
Harris's  German  Lessons  ..... 
Harris's  German  Reader  for  Beginners        .  J 
Harris's  Selections  for  German  Composition 
Hatfield's  Materials  for  German  Composition 
Heath's  German  Dictionary  .... 
Heine's  Die  Harzreise  ..... 
Hewett's  German  Reader  ..... 
1Heyse's  Das  Madchen  von  Treppi  (edited  by  Joynes 
Heyse's  L'Arrabbiata  ..... 
Hillern's  Hoher  als  die  Kirche  .... 
Leander's  Traumereien  ..... 
Lechner's  Easy  German  Passages 
Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm  .... 


1To  be  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  S. 


tc 

i 

O 
r 

c 
s 

Text-Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 

1 
= 

Mondan  s  German  Selections  for  Sight  Translation 

* 

.Nichols  s  Ihree  German  lales     .  . 

* 

* 

Kienl  s  Der  r  men  der  bchonheit  ..... 

* 

Schiller's  Maria  Stuart  ...... 

* 

* 

QnhilW**  Willi  am  Tall 

* 

* 

Sehrakamp's  Beriihmte  Deutsche  .... 

* 

* 

Sheldon's  German  Grammar  ..... 

* 

* 

Spanhoold  s  Das  n  esenthche  der  Deutschen  Grammatik. 

(Girls'  Latin  School.) 

opyn  s  Mom  der  Creissbub  ...... 

* 

* 

Stein's  German  Exercises  ...... 

* 

Mem  s  German  Exercises.    Book  II.  . 

* 

Super's  Elementary  German  Reader  .... 

* 

^torm  s  Immensee  ....... 

* 

* 

1  Vos's  Materials  for  German  Conversation  (with  notes 

and  vocabulary)  ....... 

* 

* 

"Watson's  German  Sight  Reading  .... 

* 

* 

Wenckebach's  Deutsche  Sprachlehre  .... 

* 

»>  cllL l\.c LKM.  11  5"  Lf 1  c  o(.  UUlls Itrll  i^cll  IM. Hell  J-ilcClcl       .  . 

* 

* 

■  7^r*linlrlcp*«i  T")pr  7pvbrr>pliP7ip  TCrno- 

* 

* 

Greek. 

Baumlein's  Edition  ot  Homer's  Iliad  .... 

* 

* 

-Boise  s  Homers  Iliad  ...... 

* 

* 

Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  ..... 

# 

* 

Goodwin's  Greek  Reader  ...... 

* 

* 

Goodwin  &  White's  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  . 

* 

* 

Homer  s  Iliad.  Books  I.-\  I.  ^edited  by  Keep) 

* 

* 

U AmAf'g    (  ) rl  \* w c *^ \~     "Rr»r»lra    T   \'  T          / o  >  1  i  i~  o  1 1    l^v  Panin 

rj.^'iiitri  5>    vin  sjc>  .    l_)  UCt\.  5   ±. —  >  ill.    i  trt.ll  icti    >'\     x  ciiiu. 

text  edition)  .....       i        .  . 

* 

-  Jones's  Prose  Composition  ..... 

* 

* 

Liddell  &  Scott's  Abridged  Lexicon  .... 

* 

* 

Seymour's  School  Iliad  ...... 

* 

* 

3  White's  Beginners' Greek  Book  .... 

* 

* 

1  To  be  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
JXo  additional  copies  to  be  purchased. 

5  White's  Beginners'  Greek  Book  to  take  the  place  of  White's  Lessons  as  new  books 
are  needed. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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Text-Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


White's  First  Greek  Book  

1  "White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek  . 
Woodruff's  Exercise  in  Greek  Prose  Composition 
Xenophon's  Hellenica,  Books  L- IV. (edited  by  Manatt), 


History. 

2 Adams's  European  History,  an  Outline  of  its  Devel 
opment  ........ 

Allen's  A  Short  History  of  the  Roman  People 

Botsford's  A  History  of  Greece  .... 

2Botsford's  A  History  of  Rome  for  High  Schools  and 
Academies  ....... 

Channing's  A  Student's  History  of  the  United  States 

Classical  Atlas.    (Long's  or  Ginn  £  Co.'s) 

Coman  &  Kendall's  A  History  of  England  . 

*Creighton's  History  of  Rome  .... 

Fiske's  Civil  Government  in  the  L'nited  States 

*  Fyffe's  History  of  Greece  ..... 

Higginson's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  L'nited  States. 

Higginson  &  Channing's  English  History  for  Americans, 

2 Hinsdale's  The  American  Government.  National  and 
State  (second  revised  edition)  .        .        .        .  . 

How  &  Leigh's  A  History  of  Rome  . 

4Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus  ...... 

2Laraed*s  History  of  England  (with  topical  analyses, 
research  questions  and  bibliographical  notes  by  Homer 
P.  Lewis)  .4 

Leighton's  History  of  Rome  .... 

McLaughlin's  A  History  of  the  American  Nation  . 

"Moray's  Outlines  of  Roman  History  . 

Myers's  General  History  ..... 

2  Mvers's  Rome  :    Its  Rise  and  Fall 


1  While's  Beginners'  Greek  Book  to  take  the  place  of  White's  Lessons,  as  new 
books  are  needed. 

sTo  be  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 

3 To  be  furnished  in  addition  to  Mvers's  General  History  or  Sheldon's  General 
History. 

♦To  be  supplied  as  new  atlases  are  needed. 

5 To  be  furnished  only  for  such  pupils  as  are  preparing  for  college. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  XO.  S. 


Text-Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Oman's  History  of  Greece  ...... 

Robinson's  Short  History  of  Greece  .... 

Shiiekbnrgh's  A  History  of  Rome  for  Beginners  . 
Scudder's  A  New  History  of  the  L'nited  States  of 
America  ......... 

Sheldon's  General  History  

Smith's  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary  (Student's  Series), 

JLatin. 

Allen  »fc  Greenongh's  Caesar  (with  vocabulary) 
Allen  *fc  Greenough's  Catiline  of  Sallnst 
Allen  &  Greenongh's  Cicero  .... 

Allen  cV:  Greenongh's  Latin  Grammar  . 
Allen  &  Greenough's  Ovid  .  . 
Arrowsmith  &  Knapp's  Selections  from  VTri  Romae 
Bellnm  Catiliuae  of  C.  Sallustins  Crispns  (edited  by 
Herbermann)  ....... 

Caesar  and  Poinpey  in  Greece  (edited  by  Atherton) 
3  Chase's  Horace  ...... 

3  Chase's  Virgil  ....... 

Collar's  New  Gradatini  for  Sight  Reading 
Collar's  Practical  Latin  Composition  . 
Collar's  The  Gate  to  Caesar  .  .... 

Collar  cV:  Daniell's  Beginners*  Latin  Book 
Collar  &  Daniell's  The  First  Book  in  Latin  . 
Daniell's  New  Latin  Composition 
Frieze's  Virgil    .       .       .  . 

3  Gildersleeve's  Latin  Primer  .... 
Greenough  &  Kittredge's  Virgil  .... 
Harkness's  Caesar 

Harkness's  Cicero  ...... 

Harkness's  Introduction  to  Latin  Composition 

4  Harkness's  Latin  Grammar  .... 
Harkness's  Latin  Reader  ..... 
Harkness's  New  Easv  Latin  Method  . 


1  To  be  furnished  only  for  such  pupils  as  are  preparing  for  college. 

1  Or  any  edition  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Courses  of  Study  and  Text-books. 

1  Xo  additional  copies  to  be  purchased. 

•  The  new  edition  to  be  furnished  as  new  books  are  needed. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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Text-Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Harkness's  Sallust's  Catiline  (with  vocabulary) 
Lewis's  Elementary  Latin  Dictionary  . 
2  Lincoln's  Horace      .       .        .       .  . 
Lindsay's  Cornelius  Nepos  ..... 
Moulton  &  Collar's  Preparatory  Latin  Composition 
Second  Year  Latin,  Parts  I.  and  II.  (edited  by  Green 

ough,  D'Ooge  and  Daniell)  .... 
Tuell  &  Fowler's  A  First  Book  in  Latin 

Mathematics. 

Atwood's  Standard  School  Algebra 

Bradbury's  Academic  Geometry,  or  Chauvenet's  Geome 
try,  or  Wells's  Geometry,  or  MacDonald's  Principles 
of  Plane  Geometry  ..... 

Bradbury  &  Emery's  Academic  Algebra 

Campbell's  Observational  Geometry 

Chauvenet's  Geometry  .... 

Evans's  Algebra  for  Schools 

Franklin  Written  Arithmetic,  The 

2  Greenleaf 's  Trigonometry 
Lodge's  Elementary  Mechanics  . 

3  McCurdy's  Exercise  Book  in  Algebra 

2  Meservey's  Bookkeeping  .... 

4  Metric  Apparatus  ..... 
Phillips  &  Fisher's  Elements  of  Geometry  . 
Seavy's  Manual  of  Business  Transactions 
Seavy's  Practical  Business  Bookkeeping  by  Double  Entry, 
Syllabus  of  Propositions  in  Geometry  (published  by 

Harvard  University)  ..... 
Van  Velzer  &  Shutts's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 
Wells's  Essentials  of  Algebra  .... 
Wentworth's  New  School  Algebra 

3  Wentworth  &  Hill's  Exercises  in  Algebra  . 
3  Wentworth  &  Hill's  Exercise  Manual  in  Arithmetic 


*Or  any  edition  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Courses  of  Study  and  Text-books. 

2  No  additional  copies  to  be  purchased. 

3  These  books  are  not  intended  to,  and  do  not  in  fact,  displace  any  text-book  now 
in  use,  but  are  intended  merely  to  furnish  additional  problems  "in  algebra  and 
arithmetic. 

4  Not  exceeding  $15  for  each  school. 
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Text-Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 

High  Schools. 

Latin  Schools. 

Williams  &  Rogers's  Business  Arithmetic 
Williams  &  Rogers's  Commercial  Arithmetic 

* 

* 

Mineralogy . 

Crosby's  Tables  for  the  Determination  of  Common  Min- 

Miscellaneous . 

Business  Law  (Williams  &  Rogers)  .... 
Office  Routine  and  Bookkeeping  (with  accompanying 

business  forms).     (Williams  &  Rogers)  . 
Walker's  First  Lessons  in  Political  Economy 

Music. 

1  Acedean  Collection,  The.  Part  Songs  for  Female  Voices. 

(Tufts  &  Holt.)  (Girls' High  and  Girls 'Latin  Schools.) 
dpoiliin  Spi'ip^  nf  Stnrlv  flnrl  Soncr   Iconics  of  flip 
Eichberg's  Girls'  High-School  Music  Reader.  (Girls' 

XlliilJ  ilIIQ  vjrlllb    JLjaLlll  OCilUUlo.y 

Eichberg's  High-School  Music  Reader  .... 
Eichberg's  New  High-School  Music  Reader  . 
^uterpean,  The.     (Tufts.)     (Excepting  the  Girls' 
High  and  Girls'  Latin  Schools.)  .... 

Mythology . 

Berens's  A  Hand-Book  of  Mythology  .... 
Bulfmch's  The  Age  of  Fable  . 

Phonography . 

Pitman's  The  Manual  of  Phonography 
Pitman  &  Howard's  The  Phonographic  Reader 
Pitman  &  Howard's  The  Second  Phonographic  Reader  . 
Pitman  &  Howard's  The  Reporter's  Companion  . 

* 

* 

1  The  number  to  be  furnished  to  each  school  not  to  lie  greater  than  the  largest 
number  of  pupils  in  any  one  class  or  division  singing  at  one  time. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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Text-Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Physics, 

or  Gage's 


Introduction  to 


Avery's   School  Physics, 

Physical  Science  ....... 

Gage's  Elements  of  Physics  or  Hall  &  Bergen's  Physics  . 
Gage's  Introduction  to  Physical  Science,  or  Avery's 

School  Physics  ....... 

Gage's  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physics  .... 

Hall  &  Bergen's  Text  Book  of  Physics 

Hall  &  Bergen's  Physics,  or  Gage's  Elements  of  PLnrsics  . 

1  Snyder  &  Palmer's  One  Thousand  Problems  in  Physics, 

Physiology. 

1  Colton's  Physiology  (Briefer  course)  .... 

2  Hutchinson's  Physiology  ...... 

Martin's  The  Human  Body.    (Edition  with  Special  Treat- 
ment of  Alcohol  and  other  Stimulants  and  Narcotics.)  . 

Spanish. 

Clarke's  A  First  Spanish  Reader  and  Writer 

Edgren's  A  Brief  Spanish  Grammar  .... 

Ramsey's  Elementary  Spanish  Reader  .... 

Zodlogy. 

1  Jordan  &  Kellogg's  Animal  Life,  A  First  Book  of 

Zoology  ......... 

2  Morse's  Zoology  ....... 

Needham's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Zoology  . 
Packard's  Zoology  ....... 


3  The  following  books  required  to  be  read  or  studied  for 
admission  to  New  England  Colleges  are  authorized  for  use  as 


1  To  be  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 

2  No  additional  copies  to  be  purchased. 

3  Books  of  English  and  American  literature  now  authorized  for  use  as  text-books 
for  pupils  preparing  for  college,  are  also  authorized  for  use  as  supplementary 
books  in  the  High  Schools.    [June,  1900.] 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


text-books  by  pupils  in  the  Latin  Schools,  and  by  such  pupils  in 
the  High  Schools  as  are  preparing  for  college  : 


Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice.  Julius  Caesar  and  Macbeth. 

Milton's  Lycidas.  Comus.  L*  Allegro  and  II  Penseroso. 

Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I.,  VI. ,  XXII.  and  XXIV. 

The  Sir  Roger  de  C overly  Papers  in  the  Spectator. 

Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner. 

Scott's  Ivanhoe. 

Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 

Tennyson's  Princess. 

Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Eliot's  Silas  Mamer. 


Supplementary  Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


(See  also  bottom  of  page  29). 

Jfiscella  n  e  o  us . 

1  Abbott's  How  to  "Write  Clearly. 
Abbott's  Lives  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander. 
Adams's  European  History. 

2  Arrian's  Anabasis  of  Alexander.    (Bohn  edition.)  (High  Schools 

only. ) 

Backus'3  The  Outlines  of  Literature,  English  and  American. 

(High  Schools  only.) 
Ballads  and  Lyrics.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
Barnes's  History  of  Ancient  Peoples. 
Blaisdell's  Our  Bodies  and  How  we  Live. 

Blue   Poetry    Book    for    Schools,    The    (edited    by  Lang). 

(High  Schools  only.) 
Buckley's  Life  and  Her  Children. 
Buckley's  Winners  in  Life's  Race. 
Bulfinch's  The  Age  of  Chivalry. 
Bullfinch's  The  Age  of  Fable  (revised  edition). 


1  No  additional  copies  to  be  purchased. 

-  Six  copies  to  be  furnished  every  High  School. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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Supplementary  Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Bulfinch's  Legends  of  Charlemagne. 

Burnet's  Zoology  for  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

1Bury's  A  History  of  Greece. 

2Bright's  A  History  of  England  (4  vols.).    (High  Schools  only.) 

1  Briefs  for  Debate  (edited  by  Brookings  &  Ringwalt). 
2Bryce's  The  American  Commonwealth  (abridged  edition) .  (High 

Schools  only.) 
Byron's  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon. 
Church's  Stories  from  the  East,  from  Herodotus. 
Church's  Stories  from  the  Greek  Tragedians. 
Church's  Story  of  the  Persian  War,  from  Herodotus. 
Coleridge's  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 
Coulter's  Plants  :    A  Text-book  of  Botany. 
Cox's  The  Crusades. 

2  Cunningham's  Growth  of   English  Industry  and  Commerce. 

(High  Schools  only.) 

3  Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 

4  Demosthenes,  Orations  on  the  Crown  (translated  by  Kennedy). 

(High  Schools  only.) 
Dickens's  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

Dunbar's  Chapters  on  the  Theory  and  History  of  Banking. 

3  Eliot's  Selections  from  American  Authors  —  Franklin,  Adams, 

Cooper  and  Longfellow. 
3  English  Classics,  the  Students'  Series  of.    (Leach,  Shewell  &  Co.) 
2 Epochs  of  American  History  (edited  by  Hart).    (High  Schools 

only . ) 

Fisher's  Brief  History  of  the  Nations. 

2Fiske's  The  American  Revolution  (2  vols.).  (High  Schools  only.) 
^Fiske's  The  Beginnings  of  New  England.     (High  Schools  only. ) 
2  Fiske's  The  Critical  Period  of  American  History.    (High  Schools 
only.) 

Forsythe's  Life  of  Cicero. 

Foster's  Physiology.     (Science  Primer.) 

Froissart,  The  Boy's. 

Froude's  Caesar. 

Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village. 


1  To  be  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 

2  Two  copies  to  be  supplied  each  class,  or  section  of  a  class,  in  historv. 

3  No  additional  copies  to  be  purchased. 

4  Six  copies  to  be  furnished  every  High  School. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO. 


Supplementary  Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Goldsmith's  The  Traveller. 
Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

1  Green's  History  of  the  English  People  (4  vols.) .    (High  Schools 
only. ) 

Guizot's  History  of  France.     (Masson's  abridgement.) 
-Herodotus's  The  Persian  Wars  (translated  by  Cary) .  (High 

Schools  only.) 
Irviug's  The  Alhambra. 
Irving' s  Bracebridge  Hall. 
Kingsley's  Elements  of  Comparative  Zoology. 
Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes  (edited  by  Tetlow). 
Kingsley's  Hereward  the  Wake. 
Kingsley's  Westward  Ho ! 
Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia. 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Clive. 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Frederic  the  Great. 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Samuel  Johnson. 
Mace's  History  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread. 
Melville's  Holmby  House. 
Monroe's  Fifth  Reader  (old  edition). 
Monroe's  Sixth  Reader. 
Motley's  Essay  on  Peter  the  Great. 

XewelPs  A  Reader  in  Botany.  Part  I.  :  From  Seed  to  Leaf. 
3XewelPs  Experimental  Chemistry.     (High  Schools  only.) 
Paneoast's  An  Introduction  to  English  Literature.    (High  Schools 
only.) 

-Plutarch's  Lives  (De  Wolf  edition).    (High  Schools  only.) 
Sadier-Rowe's  Budget  System  of  Bookkeeping.    (High  Schools 
only. ) 

Scott's  Marmion.    (Rolfe's  Students'  Series.) 
Scott's  Abbot. 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.     (Rolfe's  Students'  Series.) 
Scott's  Monastery. 

1  Seeley's  The  Expansion  of  England.     (High  Schools  only.) 
Sheldon's  Greek  and  Roman  History. 
4Soule's  Hand-Book  of  Pronunciation. 


1  Two  copies  to  be  supplied  each  class,  or  section  of  a  class,  in  history. 
-  Six  copies  to  be  furnished  every  High  School. 

3  To  be  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee;  on  Supplies. 

4  No  additional  copies  to  be  purchased. 
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Supplementary  Books.  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


1  Source-Book  of  English  History  (edited  by  Kendall). 
Tennyson's  Elaine. 

Tennyson's  In  Meinoriam. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess   (edited  by  George).     (High  Schools 
only.) 

Thackeray's  The  Four  Georges. 
Thackeray's  The  Virginians. 

2  Thueydides's  The  Peloponnesian  Wars  (translated  by  Dale). 

(High  Schools  only.) 
Tilden's  A  Commercial  Geography. 
3Trevelvan's  Selections  from  Macaulav. 
1  Waddell's  A  School  Chemistry.    (High  Schools  only.) 
Ware's  Aurelian. 

Webster  section  2,  Annotated  English  Classics.  (Giun  £  Co.) 
Wordsworth's  The  Excursion. 

Wordsworth's  Poems,  section  2.  Annotated  English  Classics. 
(Ginn  &  Co.) 

French. 

Achard's  Le  Clos  Pommier. 

Bruce's  Selections  for  Sight  Translations. 

Dumas's  L'Evasion  do  Due  de  Beaufort. 

Feuillet's  Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Paiivre. 

Lamartine's  Jeanne  D'Arc. 

Larousse's  French  Dictionary. 

Lacombe's  La  Petite  Histoire  du  Peuple  Francais. 

St.  Germain's  Pour  une  Epingle. 

Vigny's  Cinq-Mars. 

German. 

Andersen's  Marchen. 
Bernhardt's  Xovelletten-Bibliothek. 
Boisen's  German  Prose  Reader. 
Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris. 
Goethe's  Prose. 
Krummacher  s  Parabeln . 
Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 
Schiller's  Prose. 


1  To  l>e  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 

2  Six  copies  to  be  furnished  every  Hijrh  School. 
?  No  additional  copies  to  he  purchased. 
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Supplementary  Books,  High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Simonson's  Balladenbuch. 
Whitney's  German  Dictionary. 
Whitney's  German  Grammar. 
Whitney's  German  Reader. 

Greek. 

1Xenophon   Cyropaedia  of  (abridged  for  schools   by  G.  W. 
Gleason) . 

2  Xenophon's  The  Anabasis  and  Memorabilia.    (High  Schools 
only. ) 

2 Xenophon's  The  Hellenics  (Hinds's  Classics).    (High  Schools 
only.) 

Latin. 

Collar's  Gradatim  for  Sight  Reading. 

Lincoln's  Ovid. 

Ritchie's  Fabulae  Faciles. 

Rolfe's  Viri  Roma?.    (Allyn  &  Bacon.) 


Supplementary  Books.  Latin  Schools. 

Hoys'  Latin 

School. 

a 

.  3 

T.  — 
—  O 

.=  X 

Caesar's  Civil  War.    (Perrin)  . 

* 

Eutropins  (edited  by  White)  ..... 

* 

* 

Fiske's  A  Historv  of  the  United  States  for  Schools  . 

Homer's    Iliad,  "  Books    XIII.-XXIV.  (Teubner 

edition)  ........ 

# 

Jackson's  Manual  of  Astronomical  Geography  . 

Moss's  First  Greek  Reader  ..... 

* 
* 

Putnam's  The  Children's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  . 

* 

Quintus   Cnrtius   (pamphlet   edition,  published  by 

Ginn  &  Co.)  

* 

* 

Smith's  Principia  Latina,  Part  II. 

* 

* 

Tomlinson's  Latin  for  Sight  Reading 

Walford's  Extracts  from  Cicero,  Part  I.  . 

* 

1  To  be  purchased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
-  Six  copies  to  be  furnished  every  High  School. 
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REFERENCE  BOOKS 


Reference  Books,  High  Schools. 


a  cc 
O 


Adams's  Manual  of  Historical  Literature  . 
American   History  Told  by  Contemporaries,  Vols 

I.-IV.  (edited  by  Hart)  .... 
Bacon's  Historic  Pilgrimages  in  New  England  . 
Barker's  Physics  (advanced  course) 
Bloxham's  Chemistry  ..... 
Briefs  for  Debate  (edited  by  Brookings  and  Ringwalt) 
Brooke's  English  Literature  .... 
Bryce's  The  American  Commonwealth  (revised  two 

volume  edition)  ...... 

Carrington's  Patriotic  Reader  .... 

Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopaedia,  The    (edition  of 

1896)   

Chambers's  Encyclopaedia 
Channing  &  Hart's  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  American 

History  ....... 

Charts  of  Life 

Chisholm's  Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography 
Coar's  Astronomical  Charts  (furnished  in  sets)  . 
Davis's  Physical  Geography 
Dow's  Composition  .... 
Enebuske's  Progressive  Gymnastic  Day's  Orders 
Eugene's  French  Grammar 
Fisher's  Outlines  of  Universal  History 
Frye's  Complete  Geography 
Gayley's  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature  . 

Genung's  Practical  Elements  of  Rhetoric       .  | 

Guyot  &  Cameron's  Maps  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
Greece  and  Italy  ....... 
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Referenxe  Books,  High  Schools. 


C  to 
Z 


-  x  -  -3 

o  v  u  S 

u  o  ©  S 

»1?E 


Hamlin's  A  History  of  Architecture  . 
Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literatur 

Antiquities  (edited  by  Peck) 
Harper's  Latin  Lexicon  .... 
Hill's  Our  English  

Hill's  Principles  of  Rhetoric  (revised  edition) 


and  f 
•  1 


[ 

Hopkins's  Outlines  of  Art  History,  Vol.  I.,  Architec- 
ture ......... 

Hough's  American  Woods  . 

Kiepert's  Wall  Map  of  Ancient  Greece 

Labberton's  Historical  Atlas  and  General  History 

Lanciani's  The  ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  ( 
Rome         .        .       .       .       .       .  j 

Lane's  A  Latin  Grammar        .        .        .        .  . 

Larned's  History  for  Ready  Reference  and  Topical 
Reading  ....... 

Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon  (unabridged)  . 

Lingard's  History  of  England  .... 

Lubke's  History  of  Art  (2  vols.) 

Marquand  &  Frothingham's  A  History  of  Sculpture 

MacCoun's  Historical  Geography  Charts  of  Europe 
Ancient  and  Classical  Period 

MacCoun's  Historical  Geography  Charts  of  Europe 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  Period 

Maginnis's  Pen  Drawing  ..... 

Martin's  Details  of  Building  Construction 

McCarthy's  History  of  the  World 

Memorial  History  of  Boston,  A  (furnished  in  sets) 

Mill's   Principles   of   Political  Economy  (abridged 
edition)  ....... 

Mooney's  Foundation  Studies  in  Literature 

1Patton's  Natural  Resources  of  the  Lmited  States. 

Reclus's  A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  the  World 

Remsen's  Chemistry  (advanced  course) 


Latin  or 
Creek. 


English 
3d  and  4th 

yr.  classes. 


Hist. 

Roman 
History. 

Latin. 


Hist. 


xTo  be  furnished  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
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Reference  Books,  High  Schools. 


Ricbter's  Chemistry,  Inorganic.   (Smith's  translation.) 
Roe's  The  Massachusetts  State  House 
Sadtler's  Industrial  Organic  Chemistry 
Sanderson's  Epitome  of  the  World's  History 
Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  . 
Tarr  &  McMurry's  North  America  . 
Tillinghast's  Ploetz's  Epitome  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
and  Modern  History  ...... 

1  Universal  Cyclopaedia  (12  vols.)  . 

Van  Dyke's  A  History  of  Painting  .... 

Walker's  Map  of  Boston  ...... 

Wilson's  Human  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Charts, 


Reference  Books,  Latin  School- 


American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries,  Vols.  I.- 

IV.  (edited  by^Hart)  

Barker's  Physics  (advanced  course)  . 
Briefs  for  Debate  (edited  by  Brookings  &  Ringwalt) 
Brooke's  English  Literature  .... 
Carrington's  Patriotic  Reader  .... 
Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopaedia.  The  (edition  of 

1896)   

Chambers's  Encyclopaedia  .... 
Davis's  Physical  Geography  .... 
Enebuske's  Progressive  Gymnastic  Day's  Orders 
Eugene's  French  Grammar  .... 
Gayley's  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature  . 
Guyot  &  Cameron's  Maps  of  the  Roman  Empire 

Greece  and  Italy  ...... 

Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and  An 

tiquities  (edited  by  Peck)  .... 
Harper's  Latin  Dictionary  .... 


xTo  be  furnished  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
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Reference  Books,  Latin  Schools. 


* 

Rom. 
Hist. 


Kiepert's  Wall  Map  of  Ancient  Greece 

Labberton's  Historical  Atlas  and  General  History 

Laneiani's  The  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  ( 
Rome ........  \ 

Lane's  A  Latin  Grammar  ..... 

Liddell  tfc  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon  (unabridged)  . 

Lingard's  History  of  England  ..... 

Liibke's  History  of  Art  (2  vols.)  .... 

MacCoun's  Historical  Geography  Charts  of  Europe, 
Ancient  and  Classical  Period  .... 

MacCoun's  Historical  Geography  Charts  of  Europe, 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  Period  .... 

MacCoun's  Historical  Charts  of  the  Ignited  States 

MacCoun's  Historical  Geography  of  the  L'nited  States, 

Memorial  History  of  Boston,  A  (furnished  in  sets)  . 

1  Patton's  Natural  Resources  of  the  L'nited  States. 

Rand.  McNally  &  Co.'s  Physical  Map  of  the  United 
States   

Reclus's  A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  the  World 

Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  . 

Sydow-Habenicht's  Physical  Maps  of  the  Two  Hemi- 
spheres, Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  America,  and 
South  America  (six  in  a  set) 

Tarr's  Elementary  Physical  Geography 

1  L'niversal  Cyclopaedia  (12  vols.)  . 

Walker's  Map  of  Boston  ...... 


Normal  School  :  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  ;  Horace 
Mann  School  ;  Evening  High  School  :  Evening  Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

The  text,  reference,  and  supplementary  books  used  in  the 
Normal  School,  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  and  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  shall  be  such  of  the  text,  reference,  and  supple- 


1  To  be  furnished  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
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mentary  books  authorized  for  use  in  the  other  public  schools 
of  this  city  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  committees  in  charge. 

All  text,  reference,  and  supplementary  books  authorized  for 
use  in  the  High  and  Latin  Schools  are  also  authorized  for  use  in 
the  Evening  High  School. 

All  text,  reference,  and  supplementary  books  authorized  for 
use  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  are  also  authorized 
for  use  in  the  Evening  Elementary  Schools. 


Arnold's  Reading  :    How  to  Teach  It 

Bradbury's  Elementary  Geometry  . 

Burns,  Robert,  Representative  Poems  of,  with 
Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns  (edited  by  Hanson) 

Channing's  A  Student's  History  of  the  United 
States   

Freebel's  Mother  Play,  Mottoes  and  Commenta- 
ries of  (translated  by  Blow) 

Harper's  Introductory  Geography  . 

Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States  for 
Schools  ....... 

Luquien's  Popular  Science  .... 

McMaster's  A  School  History  of  the  United 
States   

Noyes's  Twilight  Stories  ..... 

Paneoast's  An  Introduction  to  English  Litera- 
ture ........ 

Pitman  &  Howard's  The  Phonographic  Reader. 

Pitman  &  Howard's  The  Reporter's  First  Reader, 

Seaver's  Franklin  Elementary  Trigonometry 

Seaver  &  Walton's  Logarithmic  and  Trigono- 
metric Tables  ...... 

Tufts* s  Polyhymnia         .        .        .        .  . 

Walker's  First  Lessons  in  Political  Economy  . 

Wentworth's  Trigonometry,  Surveying  and  Nav- 
igation      .        .        .        .        .        .  . 


The  Following  Books  are  Specially 
Authorized  as  Indicated. 


Text-Books. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  June  25,  1901. 
Adopted  to  take  effect  Sept.  1,  1901. 
Attest : 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 

In  School  Committee,  Boston,  June  25,  1901. 

Ordered,  That  two  thousand  copies  of  the  Elective 
Course  of  Study  for  High  Schools  be  printed  as  a 
school  document. 

Attest  : 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 

FOR  THE 

High  Schools. 


LIST 

OF  THE 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


English  High  School. 
Girls'  High  School. 
Roxbury  High  School. 
Dorchester  High  School. 
Charlestown  High  School. 
Brighton  High  School. 
We?t  Roxbury  High  School. 
East  Boston  High  School. 
South  Boston  High  School. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1.  The  High  Schools  are  in  session  rive  hours  a 
day  for  five  days  in  the  week.  The  session  begins 
at  nine  and  ends  at  two  o'clock.  But  class  exer- 
cises raay  be  held  from  two  o'clock  to  three,  or 
from  three  to  four,  provided  no  pupils  are  thereby 
required  to  attend  school  more  than  five  hours 
daily,  and  provided  also  satisfactory  arrangements 
for  lunch  can  be  made. 

2.  Of  the  five  hours  a  day,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
is  given  to  opening  exercises,  and  half  an  hour  to 
recess.  The  rest  of  the  time  is  divided  into  five 
periods,  called  honors  (program  hours),  of  about 
fifty  minutes  each. 

3.  Of  the  twenty-five  hours  in  a  week,  two  are 
required  to  be  given  to  gymnastics  or  military  drill, 
one  to  music  or  to  some  study  substituted  for 
music,  and  one,  for  a  part  of  the  year,  to  hygiene, 
including  the  special  instruction  required  by  law. 

4.  Of  the  remaining  hours,  fifteen,  or  in  some 
cases  sixteen,  are  given  to  studies  chosen  from  the 
lists  of  elective  studies.  The  other  hours  are 
called  study  hours. 

5.  In  the  fourth  year,  gymnastics,  military 
drill,  hygiene,  and  music  being  no  longer  required. 
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the  regular  amount  of  work  in  the  elective  studies 
is  twenty  hours. 

6.  A  pupil  may  be  permitted  or  may  be  re- 
quired, for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  parent  or 
guardian  and  to  the  head-master,  to  take  less  than 
the  full  amount  of  work  in  the  elective  studies,  and 
this  reduction  may  be  made  at  any  time  in  the 
school  year. 

7.  A  pupil  of  good  health  and  ability  may  for 
good  reasons  be  permitted  to  take  more  than  the 
full  amount  of  work  in  the  elective  studies. 

8.  Classes  are  not  organized  for  less  than  fif- 
teen pupils  choosing  an  elective  study,  nor  con- 
tinued after  the  number  in  the  class  has  fallen 
below  ten.  The  members  of  a  class  so  discontin- 
ued are  permitted  to  join  other  classes  or  to  resort 
to  other  schools. 

9.  A  change  from  one  elective  study  to  another 
is  not  permitted  after  the  end  of  September  except 
when  such  a  change  is  made  necessary  by  the  dis- 
continuance of  a  class. 

10.  Pupils  who  intend  to  enter  the  Boston 
Normal  School  make  their  choice  of  elective  studies 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  that  school.  Pupils  desiring  to  prepare  for  col- 
lege or  other  higher  institution  of  learning  are 
advised  as  to  their  choice  of  studies  by  the  head- 
master and  teachers  of  their  respective  high 
schools. 
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11.  At  the  end  of  any  year,  pupils  not  receiv- 
ing diplomas  receive  certificates  of  proficiency  for 
those  elective  studies  in  which  their  year's  record 
has  been  satisfactory.  These  certificates  show  the 
amount  of  work  credited  towards  a  diploma. 

12.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
on  their  passing  examinations  in  one  or  more 
elective  studies,  and  receiving  certificates  of  pro- 
ficiency therefor. 

13.  Diplomas  are  granted  for  quantity  and 
quality  of  work,  represented  as  follows  : 

(1.)  The  amount  of  work  represented  by  one 
hour  a  week  for  one  year  in  any  elective  study  or 
other  exercise  counts  as  one  point  towards  winning 
a  diploma.  For  gymnastics  or  military  drill  three 
points,  for  music  or  the  study  substituted  for 
music  one  point,  and  for  hygiene  one  point  are 
allowed  for  each  of  the  first  three  years. 

(2.)  The  number  of  hours  a  week,  or  diploma 
points,  assigned  to  each  elective  study  is  three, 
four  or  five,  as  determined  by  the  head-masters, 
each  for  his  own  school,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

(3.)  The  points  assigned  to  each  study  or  exer- 
cise are  all  won  or  all  lost  on  the  whole  year's 
record  of  recitations  and  examinations  in  that 
study  or  exercise,  and  the  standard  used  for  deter- 
mining whether  this  record  be  satisfactory  or  other- 
wise is  such  as  has  been  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors. 
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(4.)  A  full  }fear's  work  is  credited  with  twenty 
points,  five  for  required  exercises  and  fifteen  for 
elective  studies  in  each  of  the  first  three  years, 
and  twenty  for  elective  studies  in  the  fourth  year. 

(5.)  The  First  Diploma  is  awarded  to  pupils 
who  have  won  sixty  points,  which  usually  requires 
three  years'  attendance  at  school ;  and  the  Second 
Diploma  is  awarded  for  eighty  points. 

14.  Copies  of  this  Course  of  Study  together 
with  such  suggestions  as  to  the  choice  of  studies 
as  may  be  useful  to  pupils  intending  to  enter  a 
high  school  and  to  their  parents  and  friends,  are 
distributed  annually  in  the  month  of  April  to  all 
members  of  the  graduating  classes  of  the  grammar 
schools. 

Moral  Training. 

A  part  of  the  time  assigned  to  the  opening  exer- 
cises is  used  in  giving  instruction  in  morals  and 
manners.  Teachers  will,  at  all  times,  "  exert  their 
best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and 
instruction,  the  principles  of  piety,  and  justice, 
and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth  ;  love  of  their  country, 
humanity,  and  universal  benevolence  ;  sobriety, 
industry,  and  frugality  ;  chastity,  moderation,  and 
temperance  ;  and  those  other  virtues  which  are 
the  ornament  of  human  society,  and  the  basis 
upon  which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded.  " 
—  Extract  from  the  General  Statutes  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
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Physical  Training. 

Physical  training  is  regularly  given  at  school  by 
means  of  gymnastics  and  military  drill  ;  and  no 
class  or  pupil,  during  the  first  three  years  of  the 
course,  is  allowed,  without  good  reason,  to  omit 
these  physical  exercises.  Moreover,  teachers  will 
guard  the  health  of  their  pupils,  or  better,  will 
instruct  them  how  to  observe  the  laws  of  life  and 
health.  Sound  advice  with  regard  to  diet,  ventila- 
tion, exercise,  rest,  dress,  and  regular  hours  will  be 
given  ;  and  the  requirements  of  the  following  law 
of  this  State  will  be  observed  :  "Physiology  and 
Hygiene,  which,  in  both  divisions  of  the  subject, 
shall  include  special  instruction  as  to  the  effects  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  on  the 
human  system,  shall  be  taught  as  a  regular  branch 
of  study  to  all  pupils  in  all  schools  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  public  money,  except  special 
schools  maintained  solely  for  instruction  in  partic- 
ular branches." 

Music. 

Instruction  in  singing  is  regularly  given  one  hour 
a  week  to  all  pupils  who  wish  to  take  it.  Pupils 
who  do  not  take  singing  are  required  to  give  the 
hour  to  reading  or  speaking,  or  to  increase  by  one 
hour  the  time  given  to  elective  studies. 
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ELECTIVE  STUDIES. 


The  Elective  Studies  are  arranged  in  four  lists, 
corresponding  to  the  four  years  a  pupil  is  supposed 
to  spend  in  school. 

The  first  list  contains  the  studies  open  to  pupil's 
election  in  his  first  year.  The  second,  third,  and 
fourth  lists  contain  the  additional  studies  open 
to  his  election  in  each  of  the  following  years 
respectively. 

Eoman  numerals  appended  to  the  name  of  a 
study  indicate  the  successive  years  of  work  in  that 
study.  In  general,  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  take  an 
elective  study  for  which  his  previous  studies  have 
not  prepared  him. 

Programs  of  study  made  up  by  the  head-masters 
and  showing  the  number  of  hours  a  week  assigned 
to  each  elective  study  must  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  before  being  used  in  any 
high  school. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  11 


FIRST  YEAR. 


English  I.  English  classic  authors,  Grammar, 
Composition,  Reading  and  Speaking. 

History  I.  Ancient  history,  chiefly  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  to  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Roman  Empire. 

Latin  I. 

French  I. 

German  I. 

Algebra  I.  Elementary  algebra,  including 
quadratic  equations. 

Geometry  I.    Plane  geometry. 

Biology  I.  Botany  and  zoology  in  different 
parts  of  the  year.* 

Drawing  I. 

Bookkeeping  I.  Bookkeeping  proper  begun, 
together  with  commercial  arithmetic,  penmanship 
and  commercial  forms. 

Phonography  and  Typewriting  I. 

Household  Science  and  Arts. 


*  Pupils  preparing  for  the  Normal  School  are  expected  to 
take  Biology  I  and  II  and  Physiology. 


12      COURSE  OF   STUDY   FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


SECOND  SHEAR. 


Any  study  iu  the  first  year's  list  not  already 
taken  or  not  successfully  completed  may  be  takeu 
this  year. 

English  II.  As  before.  Grammar  ended  and 
rhetoric  begun. 

History  II.  Mediaeval  and  early  modern  his- 
tory, to  A.D.  1700. 

Latin  II. 

French  II. 

German  II. 

Spanish  I. 

Algebra  II.    Advanced  topics  and  methods. 
Geometry  II.    Solid  geometry. 
Biology  II.     Required  as  the  only  suitable 
preparation  for  physiology. 
Physics  L 
Chemistry*  I. 
Drawing  EL 
Bookkeeping  II. 

Phonography*  and  Typewriting  II. 
Commercial  Geography  and  Mercantile 
Law. 

Household  Science  and  Arts. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 


Any  slucly  in  the  earlier  lists  not  already  taken 
or  successfully  completed  may  be  taken  this  year. 

English  III.  Literature,  rhetoric,  and  com- 
position as  before.  Pupils  preparing  for  college 
read  the  authors  or  books  prescribed  by  the  col- 
leges for  that  purpose. 

History  III.  Modern  History  from  A.D. 
1700. 

Ciyll  Government.  A  study  of  the  principles 
of  civil  government  as  illustrated  both  in  their  his- 
toric development  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  their  present  application  more  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States. 

Latin  III. 

French  III. 

German  EH. 

Spanish  EL 

Mathematics  ELL  This  title  stands  for  algebra 
and  geometry  reviewed  and  trigonometry  with  ap- 
plications to  surveying  and  navigation,  or  (in  the 
the  case  of  pupils  well  enough  advanced  in  draw- 
ing) for  descriptive  geometry. 

Physics  EE. 

Chemistry  II. 

Physiology.    To  follow  two  years'  study  of 
oiology. 
Drawing  III. 

Phonography'  and  Typewriting  EEL 
Household  Science  and  Arts. 
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FOIUTH  YEAR. 


Any  study  in  the  earlier  lists  not  already  taken 
or  successfully  completed  may  be  taken  this  year. 

English  IV.  A  study  of  the  history  and 
formation  of  the  English  language  and  of  speci- 
mens of  the  earlier  literature.  Chaucer. 

History  IV.  The  political  history  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Constitution. 

Latest  IV.  To  complete  preparation  for  col- 
lege in  that  language. 

Economics.  The  elementary  definitions  and 
principles  of  the  science  with  such  illustrations  as 
are  appropriate  to  a  first  reading  of  the  subject  in 
high  schools. 

Physical  Geography. 

Astronomy. 

Drawing  IV. 
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REGISTRATION.  —  1900-1901. 

Pupils  registered  in  the  public  schools  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1901  : 


Schools. 


Boys.    Girls.  Total 


Normal,  Latin  and  High 

Grammar  

Primary  

Kindergarten  


Total  registration 


2,855 

3,664 

6,519 

22,789 

21,511 

44,300 

18,500 

16,905 

35,405 

2,789 

2,783 

5,572 

46,933 

44,863 

91,796 

EXPENDITURES.  — 1901. 


Salaries  of  instructors   §2,178,597  72 

"      officers   83,168  8S 

"      janitors   157,385  45 

Fuel,  gas  and  water   96,528  01 

Supplies  and  incidentals : 

Books    §58,806  61 

Printing   7,512  55 

Stationery  and  drawing  materials   27,092  40 

Miscellaneous  items   67,007  08 

  160,418  64 

School-house  repairs,  etc   299,248  46 


Expended  from  the  appropriation   $2,975,347  16 

From  income  of  Gibson  and  other  funds   1,935  29 

Total  expenditure   2,977,282  45 

School-houses  and  lots  (special)   737,183  81 


Total  gross  expenditure   $3,714,466  26 

INCOME. 

Tuition  of  non-resident  pupils   $21,816  26 

Trust  funds,  etc   23,610  26 

Sale  of  books   530  73 

State  of  Massachusetts,  travelling  expenses   2,497  82 

Sale  of  old  buildings   1,712  50 

  50,167  57 


Total  net  expenditures  for  public  schools   $3,664,298  69 


STATISTICS. 
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SUMMARY. 
June  30,  1901. 


General  Schools. 


No.  of  Regular 
Teachers. 


03 

as  a 

>  o3 


o 

C3 

beg 

^  .2 


Normal  

Latin  and  High 

Grammar  

Primary  

Kindergartens  . 

Totals  


1 

11 

58 
629 
79 


1 

89 
125 


629 
156 


215 


1,654 


11 

ISO 

893 
629 
156 


1,869 


178 
5,278 
39,831 
31,069 
4,471 


80,821 


174 

4,922 
36,387 
26,863 

3,25S 


356 
3,444 
4,206 
1,213 


1 1,604 


9,223 


Special  Schools. 

No.  Schools. 

No.  of  Regular 
Teachers. 

Average  No. 
Pupils  Be- 
longing. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

No.  at  Date. 

14 

125 

103 

22 

82.4 

124 

1 

17 

16 

1 

94.1 

19 

*26 

1,722 

1,369 

353 

79.5 

Charlestown  Branch  

8 

207 

161 

46 

77.7 

East  Boston  Branch  

6 

138 

108 

30 

78.2 

13 

163 

3,403 

2,292 

1,111 

67.3 

6 

28 

582 

428 

154 

73.5 

2 

2 

29 

24 

5 

82.7 

32 

26 

248 

6,223 

4,501 

1,722 

72.3 

*  Each  subordinate  teacher  was  in  charge  of  two  classes,  one  of  which  met  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings;  the  other  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
evenings. 
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SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Not  Included  in  the  Preceding  Tables. 


Chemistry:  Girls'  High  School :  Teacher  

Girls'  High  School:  Laboratory  Assistant.. 
Koxbury  High  School :  Laboratory  Assistant 
Commercial  Branches:  Brighton  High  School:  Special 

Teachers   

Charlestown  High  School:  Spe- 
cial Teachers  

Dorchester  High  School:  Spe- 
cial Teachers  

East  Boston  High  School :  Spe- 
cial Teacher   

Girls'   High    School:  Special 

Teachers  ,  

Roxbury  High  School :  Special 

Teacher  

West  Roxbury  High  School: 

Special  Teacher.   

Principal  and  Instructors  

Director  and  Assistants  

Dorchester  High  School:  Special  Teacher  — 


Cookery : 
Drawing 


English  High  School:  Special  Teacher. 
Roxbury  High  School :  Special  Teacher 


West  Roxbury  High  School :  Special  Teacher, 

German:  Girls' Latin  and  Girls' High  Schools :  Teacher 

Kindergartening :  Director  

Normal  School:  Teacher  of  Theory 
and  Practice  

Military  Drill :  Instructor  

Modern  Languages:  Assistant  Instructors  

Music:  Director  and  Assistants  

Physical  Culture:  Girls'  Latin  School:  Special  Teacher, 
Brighton  High  School :  Spec'l  Teacher, 
Girls'  High  School :  Special  Teacher, 
Roxbury  High  School:  Special 
Teachers  

Physical  Training:  Director  

Sewing:  Teachers  

Special  Classes:  Teachers  

Wood-working:  Principal  and  Assistant  Instructors  — 


Totals. 


Men. 


Women. 


109 


NORMAL,  LATIN,  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Semi-annual  Returns  to  June  30,  1901. 


Schools. 


A.VERAGE  AVHOLE  AVERAGE 
Nl  MBER.  ATTENDAM  E. 


Normal  

Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  .. 
Dorchester  High  — 
East  Boston  High  . . 

English  High  

Girls'  High   

Mechanic  Arts  High, 

Roxbury  High  

West  Roxbury  High, 


Totals 


54> 


430 
127 
84 


178 


337 
154 
220 
326 
174 


961 


533 
19] 


178! 
548 
337 
237 
300 
497 
280 
753 
961 
430 
660 
275 


2,382   3,074   5,456  2,254 


52.3 


174 


882 


4  so 
179 


174 

525 
316 
223 
274 
461 
261 
706 
»>2 
4]  3 
604 
257 


2,842   5,096  360    93  11  32 


41   2  98  5 


STATISTICS. 
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NORMAL,  LATIN,  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principal,  June  30,  1901. 


Schools. 

Number  of 
Regular 
Teachers. 

Average 
Number  of 
Pupils. 

A  venige  No 
o I  Pu pils  to 
a  Regular 
Teacher. 

10 

178 

17.8 

21 

548 

26.1 

11 

337 

30.6 

8 

237 

29.8 

11 

300 

27.2 

Dorchester  High  

12 

497 

41.4 

9 

280 

31.1 

26 

753 

28.9 

Girls'  High  

27 

961 

35.5 

15 

430 

28.6 

Koxbury  High  

20 

660 

33.0 

West  Roxbury  High   

9 

275 

30.5 

Totals....  

179 

5,456 

30.4 

Graduates,  June,  1901. 


Schools. 


Regular  Course. 


Meu. 


'Women. 


Four  Years' 
Course. 


Men. 


Totals. 


Normal  

Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  . . . 

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High. 

Roxbury  High  

West  Roxbury  High. 


Totals 


11 

15 
25 
18 
144 


3; '3 


169 


STATISTICS. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Semi-annual  Returns,  June  30,  1901. 


Schools. 


Adams  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow   

Bowditch   

Bowdoin  

Brimmer   

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson 

Comins  

Dearborn   

Dillaway   

Dudley   

D  wight  

Edward  Everett 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Franklin  

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard   

Henry  L.  Pierce  


AVERAGE 

Whole 
Number. 


Average 
Attendance. 


266 
645 


228 
44 


303  315 


569 
•253 
336 
320 
435 
307 
452 


;:o 


1,281 
505 


358 


•2,o 
■240 


279 


644 
476 


321 
•281 
4-2 

325 


294 


677 
672 
331 
920 
•233 
•238 
984 
305 


432  457 


494 

689 
61S 
767 
644 
476 
569 
489 


917 
632 
843 
8-23 
770 
590 
560 
1,2,-1 
994 
677 


920 
508 
47- 
984 
5-4 
-8'.» 


244 

590 


516 
236 
307 
298 
407 
2-8 
409 


544 
•238 
1,171 
467 


3-31 


257 
223 


256 
392 


206 
40 
293 


420 


218 
284 
251 
441 
294 
344 
737 


262 


443 
608 
613 
304 
846 
211 
219 
896 
272 
404 


450 


702 
588 
420 
516 
454 
591 
549 

m 

582 
753 
737 
728 
544 
500 
1,171 
910 
608 
613 
635 
846 
468 
442 
896 
528 
796 


44 

59 
32 
65 
56 
56 
53 
35 
66 
52 
69 
50 
90 
86 
42 
46 
60 
110 
-4 
69 
59 
54 
74 
40 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded.' 


Average 

Av 

ERAGE 

6 

WHOLE 
Number. 

ATTENDANCE. 

6 
e 

-r 
a 

1 

CO 

< 

0 

Schools. 

< 

© 

00 

z 

"x 
'* 

n 

GO 
>» 

pa 

CD  . 

5 

Total. 

O 

m 

3 

Total. 

Si 

u 
> 

< 

- 

j  Masters 

X 

|  First  A.I 

1 
"Si 

< 

Hugh  O'Brien  

477 

350 

827 

442 

322 

764 

63 

92 

1 

2 

14 

604 

604 

555 

555 

49 

1 

2 

IV 

John  A.Andrew  — 

439 

325 

764 

405 

291 

696 

68 

91 

1 

1 

2 

12 

606 
309 

606 

570 

570 

36 

94 

1 

2 

12 

364 

VIO 

285 

330 

615 

58 

91 

1 

1 

2 

11 

651 
247 

651 

604 

604 

47 

93 

1 

2 

1 

10 

212 

459 

234 

195 

429 

30 

93 

1 

1 

2 

7 

534 

518 

1,052 

498 

470 

968 

84 

92 

1 

1 

2 

18 

419 

364 

783 

379 

327 

706 

77 

91 

1 

1 

2 

14 

273 

265 

538 

254 

242 

496 

42 

92 

1 

1 

1 

9 

Mary  Hemenway... 

332 

347 

679 

303 

306 

609 

70 

90 

1 

1 

2 

479 

473 

952 

446 

425 

871 

81 

91 

1 
i 

2 

2 

15 

Minot  

169 

181 

ow 

158 

168 

326 

24 

93 

1 

1 

6 

569 

OOJ 

506 

506 

63 

89 

, 

2 

11 

1  294 

348 

1,294 
684 

1,171 

326 

1,171 

123 

90 

1 

3 

1 

22 

Phillips  Brooks  

336 

312 

638 

46 

93 

1 

1 

2 

11 

277 

244 

521 

247 

211 

458 

6.5 

8o 

1 

1 

1 

a 

259 

369 

628 

240 

340 

580 

48 

92 

1 

1 

2 

10 

568 
433 

568 

500 

500 

68 

88 

1 

2 

X 

8 

Quincv  

Rice  

433 

400 

400 

33 

92 

1 

2 

1  2 

b 

202 

185 

387 

186 

171 

357 

30 

92 

1 

1 

3 

5 

Roger  Clap  

277 

302 

579 

251 

263 

514 

65 

89 

1 

1 

1 

9 

571 

571 

529 

42 

93 

1 

2 

1 

a 

o 

597 

597 

530 

530 

67 

90 

1 

2 

11 

Thomas  N.  Hart  ... 

623 

623 

598 

598 

25 

96 

1 

1 

1 

10 

Tileston   

186 

215 

401 

172 

197 

369 

32 

92 

1 

1 

1 

306 

325 

631 

286 

302 

588 

43 

93 

1 

1 

2 

10 

Washington  Allston 

484 

530 

1,014 

448 

485 

933 

81 

92 

1 

2 

2 

IS 

866 

866 

783 

783 

83 

90 

1 

2 

16 

712 

712 

.  633 

633 

79 

89 

1 

.  2 

12 

Totals  

.  20,41i 

!  19,411 

)  39,83 

I  18,82' 

)  17,55? 

\  36,387  |  3,44- 

[  91 

j  58 

64 

95 

676 

STATISTICS. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals^  June  30,  1901. 


Schools. 


Adams  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill .... 

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner 
Ch'st'r  Gibson. . 

Comins  

Dearborn   

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight   

Edward  Everett 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Franklin  

Frothingham. . . 

Gaston  

George  Putnam 
Gilbert  Stuart . . 

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  L.Pierce 
Hugh  O'Brien.. 
Hyde  


Teachers. 

ff« 
u  - 

< 

oS 

©*>  ? 
J*  CO  « 

-a  as 

S  3  CP 

11 

494 

44.9 

15 

689 

45.9 

13 

618 

47.5 

17 

767 

45.1 

13 

644 

49.5 

11 

476 

43.2 

11 

569 

51.7 

11 

489 

44.4 

14 

657 

46.9 

13 

601 

46.2 

18 

917 

50.9 

14 

632 

45.1 

18 

843 

46.8 

17 

823 

48.4 

16 

770 

48.1 

13 

590 

45.3 

11 

560 

50.9 

29 

1  281 

44.1 

21 

994 

47.3 

14 

677 

48.3 

15 

672 

44.8 

15 

689 

45.9 

18 

920 

51.1 

10 

508 

50.8 

10 

478 

47.8 

22 

984 

44.7 

13 

584 

44.9 

18 

889 

49.3 

17 

827 

48.6 

12 

604 

50.3 

Schools. 


g  a; 


John  A.  Andrew 

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Lincoln   

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway 

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Phillips  

Phillips  Brooks. 

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw. 

Roger  Clap  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Thomas  X.  Hart. 

Tileston  .'. 

Warren  

Wash.  Allston. .. 

Wells  

Winthrop  

Totals  


893 


«0h 


764 
606 
673 
651 
459 

1,052 
783 
538 
679 
952 
350 
569 

1,294 
684 
521 
628 
568 
433 
387 
579 
571 
597 
623 
401 
631 

1,014 
866 
712 


50.9 
43.2 
4S.0 
50.0 
45.9 
50.0 
46.0 
48.9 
48.5 
50.1 
50.0 
43.7 
49.7 
48.8 
47.3 
4S.3 
51.6 
43.3 
43.0 
52.6 
51.9 
45.9 
51.9 
44.5 
48.5 
46.0 
48.1 
50.8 


39,S31  44.6 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  10. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Graduates,  June,  1901. 


Schools. 


Adams  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Chas.  Sumner  

Chris.  Gibson  

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

D  wight  

Edward  Everett. 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Franklin  

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam. . 
Gilbert  Stuart.. .. 

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce . 
Hugh  O'Brien  . . . 
Hyde  


91 


31 


16 


39 


50 


Schools. 


'Z 


36 
46 
69 
91 
50 
4S 
34 
45 
71 
53 
72 
76 

114 
76 
57 
39 
75 
51 

109 
78 
41 
51 
92 
43 
67 
31 
46 

126 
96 
39 


John  A.  Andrew 

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Lincoln   

Longfellow  — 

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  j 

Mary  He  men  way  .. 

Mather  1 

Minot  

Xorcross  

Phillips  

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  j 

Prince  \ 

Quincy  

Bice  I 

Kobert  G.  Shaw.... 

Roger  Clap  1 

Sherwin  [ 

S  hurtle  ff  : 

Thomas  N.  Hart.. .. 

Tileston  i 

Warren    :.. 

Wash.  Allston  

Wells  : 

Winthrop    ' 


60 

OR 

aft 

Aft 

Aft 

oo 

A  r 

«Q 
oo 

ft 

44 

OQ 

01 
-1 

AO 

i  1 

1 U 

141 

42 

40 

82 

17 

21 

38 

39 

56 

95 

39 

54 

93 

12 

23 

35 

45 

45 

51 

51 

20 

22 

42 

32 

18 

50 

28 

51 

: 

39 

39 

39 

19 


45 


25 


58 


Totals   1.658  \  1,924 


3.5  S  2 


STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Semi-annual  Returns  to  June  30,  1901. 


00 

Average  whole 
Number. 

AVERAGE 

Attendance. 

o 

V  V 
bC  - 

6 
o  q 

Between  5  and 
8  years. 

years. 

© 

Teaclie 

1 

Boys.  Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

53  O 

U  ,2 
>  - 
< 

Ej 

Ph 

Over  8 

Whole 
date. 

8 

217 

15S 

375 

190 

136 

326 

49 

87 

285 

100 

385 

8 

204 

154 

35S 

179 

133 

312 

46 

87 

262 

94 

356 

9 

276 

218 

494 

253 

194 

447 

47 

90 

412 

92 

504 

10 

263 

214 

477 

238 

186 

424 

53 

89 

35S 

110 

46S 

13 

345 

294 

639 

305 

256 

561 

78 

88 

506 

129 

635 

9 

2  IS 

218 

436 

187 

184 

371 

65 

85 

343 

91 

434 

m 

177 

145 

322 

156 

124 

280 

42 

87 

233 

87 

320 

10 

197 

173 

370 

178 

150 

328 

42 

88 

284 

87 

371 

9 

196 

212 

408 

163 

174 

337 

71 

83 

306 

94 

400 

9 

209 

180 

38<J 

187 

157 

344 

45 

88 

319 

68 

3S7 

16 

424 

385 

809 

371 

327 

698 

111 

S6 

630 

183 

813 

8 

205 

177 

382 

177 

147 

324 

5S 

85 

283 

88 

371 

•20 

583 

453 

1,036 

481 

365 

846 

190 

82 

689 

347 

1,036 

10 

282 

279 

561 

244 

233 

477 

84 

85 

461 

118 

579 

14 

376 

400 

776 

334 

345 

679 

97 

88 

552 

212 

764 

10 

224 

251 

475 

19S 

216 

414 

61 

87 

340 

111 

451 

8 

224 

215 

439 

195 

189 

384 

55 

87 

330 

104 

434 

13 

393 

296 

68!) 

364 

274 

638 

51 

93 

497 

172 

669 

15 

409 

358 

767 

358 

308 

666 

101 

S7 

592 

184 

776 

10 

233 

264 

497 

204 

222 

426 

71 

86 

348 

147 

495 

.13 

343 

339 

682 

301 

28S 

5SJ) 

93 

86 

462 

141 

603 

12 

274 

2S2 

556 

245 

242 

487 

69 

88 

459 

104 

563 

8 

251 

229 

480 

209 

189 

398 

82 

83 

383 

86 

469 

8 

220 

202 

422 

1S7 

165 

352 

70 

S3 

307 

110 

417 

6 

158 

161 

319 

141 

143 

2S4 

35 

89 

267 

52 

319 

28 

611 

692 

1,303 

545 

620 

1,165 

138 

S9 

943 

338 

1,281 

12 

283 

280 

563 

249 

239 

488 

75 

87 

437 

129 

566 

12 

272 

255 

527 

232 

204 

43(5 

91 

83 

439 

96 

535 

10 

331 

165 

496 

283 

137 

420 

76 

85 

364 

124 

48S 

Districts. 


Adams  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner, 
Christ'r  Gibson, 

Comins   

Dearborn  

Dill  a  way  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edward  Everett, 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Franklin  

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam, 
Gilbert  Stuart. . . 

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce, 
Hugh  O'Brien.. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  10. 


PRIMARY  SCH  OOLS.  —  Concluded. 
Semi-annual  Returns  to  June  30,  1901. 


CO 

u 

Average  whole 
Number. 

AVERAGE 

Attendance. 

Average 
absence. 

<_  « 

■d 

oS 

a  2 

years. 

No.  at 

"o 

88 
CO 

Eh 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Per  cei 
atten 

i  § 
l  £ 

M 

GO 

u 

V 

> 
O 

Whole 
date. 

7 

225 

192 

417 

198 

170 

368 

49 

88 

314 

112 

426 

11 

305 

254 

559 

268 

213 

481 

78 

86 

423 

120 

543 

15 

392 

151 

543 

356 

134 

490 

53 

90 

380 

171 

551 

10 

256 

226 

482 

217 

187 

404 

78 

84 

374 

98 

472 

13 

406 

263 

669 

366 

229 

595 

74 

89 

533 

130 

663 

6 

172 

146 

318 

152 

125 

277 

41 

87 

252 

63 

315 

16 

424 

452 

876 

357 

367 

724 

152 

S3 

652 

217 

869 

13 

336 

274 

610 

300 

243 

543 

67 

89 

504 

114 

618 

7 

136 

128 

264 

120 

111 

231 

33 

88 

205 

100 

305 

9 

221 

214 

435 

178 

168 

346 

89 

80 

340 

108 

448 

17 

429 

387 

816 

374 

330 

704 

112 

86 

624 

200 

824 

5 

127 

125 

252 

113 

107 

220 

32 

88 

221 

39 

2G0 

10 

141 

334 

475 

125 

294 

419 

56 

88 

389 

87 

476 

6 

140 

154 

294 

129 

142 

271 

23 

92 

209 

75 

284 

14 

393 

340 

733 

328 

273 

601 

132 

82 

529 

195 

724 

9 

200 

202 

402 

174 

171 

345 

57 

86 

309 

94 

403 

8 

202 

219 

421 

173 

182 

355 

66 

84 

317 

129 

446 

11 

302 

242 

544 

256 

204 

460 

84 

85 

431 

110 

541 

6 

148 

123 

271 

129 

108 

237 

34 

87 

187 

75 

262 

6 

130 

110 

240 

113 

92 

205 

35 

85 

198 

48 

246 

10 

297 

257 

554 

254 

219 

473 

81 

85 

455 

95 

550 

1 1 
li 

265 

260 

525 

237 

222 

459 

66 

87 

396 

135 

531 

7 

156 

156 

312 

138 

134 

272 

40 

87 

255 

53 

308 

11 

336 

210 

546 

308 

191 

499 

■  47 

91 

442 

91 

533 

7 

172 

163 

335 

150 

139 

289 

46 

86 

259 

87 

346 

7 

170 

164 

334 

155 

136 

291 

43 

87 

263 

70 

333 

15 

422 

412 

834 

365 

348 

713 

121 

85 

663 

175 

838 

32 

856 

826 

1,682 

745 

716 

1,461 

221 

87 

1,253 

362 

1,615 

5 

137 

142 

279 

113 

116 

229 

50 

82 

256 

30 

286 

629 

16,294 

14,775 

31,069 

14,245 

12,618 

26,863 

4,206 

86 

23,724 

7,181 

30.905 

Districts. 


Hyde  

John  A.  Andrew. . 

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Lincoln  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway. . 

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Phillips  

Phillips  Brooks .... 

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Clap  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Thomas  N.  Hart.... 

Tileston  

Warren  

Washington  Allston 

Wells  

Winthrop  

Totals  


STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Pupils  in  each  Class,  whole  Number,  and  Ages, 
June  30,  1901. 


ci 
s3 

d 

00 

ider. 

09 

DO 

u 

DO 

00 

e3 

1 

u 

03 

93 

98 

— 

m 
Fh 

OS 

S3 
OJ 

ci 

03 

-M 

03 

03 

rH 

Districts. 

5 

1% 

0J 

- 

to 

r~ 

a 

03 
>* 

03 

a 

03 

© 

OQ 

> 

ci 

H 

> 

Tc 

c 

93 

93 

OQ 

C3 

z 

09 
Eh 

100 

101 

184 

385 

27 

83 

93 

82 

57 

38 

4 

97 

115 

144 

356 

20 

70 

S9 

83 

58 

28 

6 

98 

160 

246 

504 

57 

105 

125 

125 

56 

27 

8 

Bigelow   

127 

155 

186 

468 

39 

90 

121 

108 

74 

26 

7 

161 

238 

236 

635 

33 

141 

171 

161 

89 

29 

9 

80 

137 

217 

434 

23 

9S 

129 

93 

60 

2S 

3 

94 

89 

137 

320 

30 

74 

63 

66 

66 

19 

2 

Bunker  Hill. .. 

109 

115 

147 

371 

37 

78 

64 

105 

57 

21 

6 

127 

112 

161 

400 

20 

89 

110 

87 

57 

33 

4 

Chas.  Sumner. 

112 

175 

100 

3S7 

28 

76 

114 

101 

52 

8 

5 

Chris.  Gibson. 

203 

233 

377 

813 

71 

169 

208 

182 

124 

44 

10 

96 

93 

182 

371 

43 

63 

81 

96 

52 

24 

8 

239 

299 

498 

1,036 

55 

198 

202 

234 

190 

87 

43 

161 

167 

251 

579 

37 

122 

166 

136 

70 

36 

9 

Dudley   

163 

266 

335 

764 

45 

164 

163 

180 

125 

56 

22 

D  wight  

119 

139 

193 

451 

12 

84 

135 

109 

76 

26 

7 

Edw.  Everett . 

126 

147 

161 

434 

28 

86 

98 

118 

66 

34 

2 

Eliot  

110 

210 

349 

669 

66 

131 

153 

147 

101 

56 

14 

196 

239 

341 

776 

76 

162 

182 

172 

119 

46 

13 

Everett. . . . 

141 

144 

210 

495 

23 

87 

121 

117 

87 

42 

12 

Franklin  

144 

144 

315 

603 

62 

135 

127 

138 

96 

39 

6 

Frothingham. . 

140 

202 

221 

563 

39 

130 

158 

132 

71 

25 

8 

119 

172 

178 

469 

44 

105 

116 

118 

53 

25 

6 

Geo.  Putnam.. 

129 

135 

153 

417 

22 

96 

94 

95 

66 

30 

12 

Gilbert  Stuart. 

93 

109 

117 

319 

26 

75 

80 

86 

36 

13 

3 

Hancock  

245 

368 

668 

1,281 

90 

276 

289 

288 

209 

95 

27 

Harvard  

140 

221 

205 

566 

45 

126 

134 

132 

79 

37 

10 

H.  L.  Pierce. .. 

135 

132 

268 

535 

32 

145 

139 

123 

69 

23 

4 

Hugh  O'Brien. 

103 

114 

m 

488 

53 

113 

107 

91 

70 

35 
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16  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO  10. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


Districts. 

Third  Grade. 

Second  Grade. 

First  Grade. 

Whole 

Number. 

Five  Years 
and  Under. 

Six  Years. 

Seven  Years. 

Eight  Years. 

Nine  Years. 

Ten  Years. 

Eleven  Years. 

Twelve  Years. 

Thirteen  Years 
and  Over. 

Hyde   

120 

135 

171 

426 

38 

80 

105 

91 

63 

35 

10 

4 

J.  A.  Andrew. 

171 

143 

229 

543 

55 

110 

129 

129 

82 

26 

11 

1 

Lawrence  — 

163 

177 

211 

551 

56 

94 

122 

10S 

92 

52 

20 

5 

2 

142 

135 

195 

472 

34 

87 

137 

116 

77 

18 

1 

2 

Lincoln   

204 

215 

244 

663 

52 

135 

16S 

178 

77 

32 

14 

5 

2 

T  r\n  rr"f oil  a  w 

100 

84 

131 

315 

33 

72 

68 

79 

40 

14 

7 

2 

Lowell  

253 

266 

350 

869 

66 

167 

222 

197 

141 

52 

16 

5 

3 

T .  v  vn  n  n 

108 

200 

310 

618 

54 

166 

149 

135 

78 

32 

3 

1 

98 

96 

111 

805 

11 

57 

67 

70 

52 

28 

12 

6 

2 

M'y  Hemenw'y 

130 

118 

200 

448 

39 

90 

106 

105 

74 

25 

5 

4 

Mather  

224 

288 

312 

.824 

77 

165 

206 

176 

116 

53 

24 

5 

2 

Minot  

80 

84 

96 

260 

22 

66 

64 

69 

23 

12 

4 

Norcross  

126 

144 

206 

476 

56 

119 

114 

100 

43 

28 

9 

5 

2 

Phillin« 

57 

102 

125 

284 

6 

68 

78 

57 

43 

27 

5 

PTps  Crooks.. 

208 

232 

284 

724 

54 

128 

189 

158 

132 

44 

13 

3 

3 

Prescott   

110 

125 

16S 

403 

35 

97 

92 

85 

50 

28 

13 

3 

Prince  

139 

120 

187 

446 

18 

88 

118 

93 

75 

37 

12 

3 

2 

Quincy   

ISO 

164 

197 

541 

43 

132 

124 

132 

83 

23 

3 

1 

Rice   

91 

78 

93 

262 

13 

37 

52 

85 

51 

14 

2 

XlOU  I  vjr.  oIlilYN 

70 

87 

89 

246 

13 

44 

70 

71 

36 

8 

4 

Roger  Clap  — 

145 

181 

224 

550 

61 

122 

134 

138 

61 

26 

7 

1 

Sherwin  

159 

1S4 

1SS 

531 

50 

108 

116 

122 

98 

26 

5 

4 

2 

ShurtlefT  

97 

103 

108 

30S 

27 

64 

89 

75 

29 

20 

o 

1 

1 

Th os.  X.  Hart. 

178 

173 

182 

533 

27 

108 

182 

125 

61 

20 

9 

1 

91 

10S 

147 

346 

36 

66 

93 

64 

42 

33 

8 

3 

1 

100 

94 

139 

333 
838 

22 

77 

86 

78 

51 

17 

2 

Wash.  Allston. 

209 

288 

341 

62 

174 

220 

207 

102 

54 

8 

6 

5 

Wells  

454 

501 

660 

1,615 

92 

401 

3S0 

380 

230 

105 

25 

2 

Win  thro  p  

47 

105 

134 

2S6 

34 

85 

78 

59 

18 

9 

3 

Totals  

8,161 

9,661 

13,083 

30,905| 

2,369 

6,578 

7,590 

7,187 

4,505 

1,928 

545 

145 

58 

STATISTICS. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  June  SO,  1901. 


Districts. 


©  u 

I! 

a 


—  u  . 

o  ®  m 


>©  ©<« 
£  3  «3 


s 

375 

46.8 

8 

358 

44.7 

9 

494 

54.8 

10 

477 

47.7 

Bowditch  

13 

639 

49.1 

9 

436 

48.4 

7 

322 

46.0 

Bunker  Hill  

10 

370 

37.0 

Chapman  

9 

408 

45.3 

Charles  Sumner. . . 

9 

389 

43.2 

ChristopherGibson 

10 

S09 

50.5 

8 

382 

47.7 

20 

1,036 

51.8 

Dillaway  

10 

561 

56.1 

14 

776 

55.4 

D  wight  

10 

475 

47.5 

Edward  Everett  . . 

8 

439 

54.8 

13 

689 

53.0 

Emerson  

15 

767 

61.1 

Everett  

10 

497 

49.7 

13 

682 

52.4 

Frothingham  

12 

556 

46.3 

Gaston  

8 

480 

60.0 

George  Putnam.  . . 

8 

422 

52.7 

Gilbert  Stuart  , 

6 

319 

53.1 

Hancock  

28 

1,303 

46.5 

Harvard  

12 

563 

47.0 

Henry  L.  Tierce.. 

12 

527 

43.9 

Hugh  O'Brien  

10 

496 

49.6 

Hyde  

7 

417 

59.5 

DISTRICTS. 


John  A.Andrew 

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Lincoln  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  

MaryHemenwaj 

Mather  

Mi  not  

Norcross  

Phillips  

Phillips  Brooks. 

Prescott  

Prince  

Quiucy  

Rice   

Robert  G.  Shaw 

Roger  Clap  

Sherwin   

Shurtleff  

Thomas  N.  Hart 

Tileston  

Warren  

Wash.  Allston  . . 

Wells  

Winthrop  

Totals  


o  u 
c  « 


029 


18 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  10. 


KINDERGARTENS. 

Semi-annual  Returns  to  June  30,  1901. 


Districts. 

Teachers. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

No.  under  5 
Years. 

No.  5  Years 
and  over. 

Whole  No. 
at  Date. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Adams  

4 

83 

102 

185 

56 

65 

121 

64 

65 

73 

93 

166 

Agassiz  

4 

46 

so 

oo 

•*■> 

o- 

27 

26 

69 

23 

52 

75 

Bennett  

2 

26 

18 

44 

18 

14 

32 

12 

73 

5 

39 

44 

Bowditch  

4 

108 

36 

45 

Q  1 

27 

75 

36 

76 

112 

Bowdoin  

3 

42 

55 

26 

34 

OU 

37 

62 

45 

47 

92 

2 

24 

23 

47 

18 

38 

9 

81 

16 

27 

43 

Bunker  Hill... 

1 

23 

19 

42 

18 

12 

30 

12 

71 

21 

23 

44 

Chapman   

4 

59 

65 

124 

45 

41 

86 

38 

69 

52 

70 

122 

Chas.  Sumner. 

4 

48 

60 

108 

35 

42 

31 

71 

36 

75 

111 

Christ'r  Gibson 

6 

91 

82 

173 

68 

59 

127 

46 

74 

59 

102 

161 

Comins  

4 

49 

DO 

"no 

41 

75 

37 

67 

52 

62 

114 

Dearborn   

2 

31 

31 

62 

21 

21 

42 

20 

68 

18 

41 

59 

Dillaway  

4 

53 

58 

111 

36 

39 

36 

67 

44 

61 

105 

Dudley  

4 

59 

67 

126 

46 

98 

28 

78 

72 

56 

128 

Dwight  

4 

54 

59 

113 

40 

41 

81 

32 

71 

44 

64 

108 

Eliot  

2 

26 

34 

60 

21 

49 

11 

82 

39 

21 

60 

Emerson  

2 

33 

26 

59 

25 

18 

43 

16 

73 

26 

41 

67 

Everett  

2 

30 

26 

56 

21 

16 

37 

19 

66 

20 

31 

51 

Franklin  

2 

34 

27 

61 

25 

19 

44 

17 

72 

49 

10 

59 

Frothingham. . 

2 

30 

24 

54 

24 

20 

44 

10 

81 

23 

34 

57 

2 

26 

28 

54 

22 

22 

44 

10 

81 

17 

37 

54 

2 

22 

27 

49 

15 

20 

35 

14 

71 

11 

40 

51 

Gilbert  Stuart, 

3 

47 

56 

103 

38 

40 

78 

25 

76 

40 

66 

100 

Hancock  

8 

111 

130 

241 

92 

98 

190 

51 

79 

115 

114 

229 

Harvard  

2 

29 

25 

54 

22 

18 

40 

14 

74 

27 

27 

54 

11.  L.  Pierce  .. 

4 

54 

55 

109 

33 

34 

67 

42 

61 

35 

79 

114 

Hugh  O'Brien, 

2 

31 

22 

53 

22 

15 

37 

16 

70 

26 

28 

54 

Hyde  

2 

23 

38 

61 

17 

29 

46 

15 

75 

11 

52 

63 

J.  A.  Andrew. 

2 

24 

34 

58 

17 

22 

39 

19 

67 

15 

45 

60 

4 

47 

47 

94 

37 

37 

74 

20 

79 

41 

39 

80 

STATISTICS. 


KINDERGARTENS.  —  Concluded. 
Semi-annual  Returns  to  June  30,  1901. 


Districts. 

Teachers. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

No.  under  5 
Years. 

No.  5  years 
and  over. 

Whole  No. 
at  Date. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Lewis  

2 

30 

30 

60 

21 

20 

41 

19 

68 

26 

33 

59 

Lincoln   

2 

35 

19 

54 

26 

15 

41 

13 

76 

22 

28 

50 

Longfellow  . . . 

2 

39 

34 

73 

30 

25 

55 

18 

75 

31 

47 

78 

Lowell  ......... 

3 

43 

37 

80 

34 

29 

63 

17 

79 

34 

44 

78 

6 

94 

78 

172 

67 

52 

119 

53 

69 

98 

71 

169 

Martin  ...  

2 

31 

25 

56 

24 

19 

43 

13 

77 

24 

32 

56 

M.  Hemenway, 

2 

25 

29 

54 

16 

18 

34 

20 

63 

9 

46 

55 

Mather  

2 

33 

23 

56 

27 

17 

44 

12 

79 

25 

33 

58 

Minot  

2 

27 

33 

60 

20 

22 

42 

18 

70 

19 

46 

65 

Norcross  

2 

22 

30 

52 

15 

18 

33 

19 

63 

36 

20 

56 

Phillips  

2 

25 

25 

50 

21 

17 

38 

12 

76 

48 

48 

PhillipsBrooks 

2 

26 

29 

55 

19 

20 

39 

16 

71 

25 

30 

55 

Prescott  

2 

-  20 

30 

50 

14 

22 

36 

14 

72 

11 

39 

50 

Prince  

3 

39 

29 

68 

32 

23 

55 

13 

81 

30 

42 

72 

Quincy  

2 

32 

28 

(JO 

26 

21 

47 

13 

78 

34 

26 

60 

2 

32 

24 

56 

25 

16 

41 

15 

73 

24 

30 

54 

Robert  G.Shaw 

3 

43 

41 

84 

30 

28 

58 

26 

69 

38 

39 

77 

Sherwin  

2 

26 

28 

54 

20 

21 

41 

13 

76 

18 

29 

47 

Shurtleff 

2 

26 

31 

57 

22 

24 

46 

11 

83 

6 

48 

54 

Thos.  N.  Hart, 

4 

71 

37 

108 

61 

31 

92 

16 

85 

29 

78 

107 

Tileston  

2 

36 

63 

29 

21 

50 

13 

79 

33 

35 

68 

Warren  

2 

21 

29 

50 

17 

23 

40 

10 

80 

24 

27 

51 

Wash.  Allston, 

4 

69 

44 

113 

55 

34 

89 

24 

79 

29 

101 

130 

Wells  

4 

57 

62 

119 

39 

42 

81 

38 

68 

46 

60 

106 

Winthrop  

2 

37 

27 

64 

26 

15 

41 

23 

63 

47 

23 

70 

Totals 

156 

2,242 

2,239 

4,471 

1,678 

1,580 

3,258 

1,213 

73 

1,S09 

2,607 

4,416 

20  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  10. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT  BOTH 


GltADES. 

Under 
1 

Years. 

1 

Years. 

- 

Years. 

a 

Years. 

7 

Years. 

Years. 

g 

Years. 

=  i 
—  C 

=  5 
HI'S 
s. 

All  Grades  ...  j 

Boys. 
Girls. 



r 

0 
0 

» 

Ml 
w 
m 

Advanced  i 
Class.  / 

V 

Third-year  ( 
Class,  j 

Second-year  ( 
Class,  j 

First-year  ( 
Class. j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

1 





Boys. 
Girls. 





Boys. 
Girls. 

Boys. 
Girls. 

r 

0 
C 

o 

s 
s 

Ninth  Grade  . .  j 
Eighth  Grade,  j 
Seventh  Grade  j 
Sixth  Grade  . .  \ 
Fifth  Grade.  ..  j 
Fourth  Grade,  j 
Ungraded   j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

Boys. 
Girls. 

Boys. 
Girls. 

1 
1 

Boys. 
Girls. 



■11 
21 

Boys. 
Girls. 

12 

28 

261 
316 

Boys. 
Girls. 

12 
11 

257 

263 

1,154 
1,144 

Boys. 
Girls. 

6 
4 

41 

30 

132 
96 

Totals   

33 

ASM 

:t.i.~»o 

 1   

0 
0 

- 

>» 

s 
s 

s 
ft 

Third  Grade  ..  j 
( 

Second  Grade.  < 
( 

First  Grade. ..  | 

Boys. 
Girls. 

4 

5 

294 
296 

1,440 
1,389 

1,416 
1,374 

Boys. 
Girls. 

5 
1 

450 
409 

1,894 
1,789 

1,676 
1,474 

721 
641 

Boys. 
Girls. 

7 

8 

1,279 
1,069 
2^854 

2,971 
2,739 

1,747 
1,570 

671 
537 

199 
154 

Totals   

15 

9,578 

7,590 

7,187 

4,595 

1  • 

-  ' 

^  s 

-  if. 

All  Classes....  j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

122 
104 

809 
774 

1,084 
1,087 

186 
217 

16 
17 

Totals   

>'»ti 

1,583 

3,171 

493 

33 

Totals  by  Ages  

229 

1,598 

4,525|  6,981  7,<i5<> 

7,818 

7,955 

STATISTICS.  21 


TO  AGE  AND  TO  GRADES,  JUNE  30,  1901. 


lO 

Years. 

11 

Years. 

19 

Years. 

13 

Years. 

14 

Years. 

15 

lears. 

19 

Years. 

^  ears. 

IS 

Years. 

14) 

Years 
an<l 
over. 

Totals. 

3 

11 

15 

43 

84 

38 

m 

61 

68 

- 

59 

31 

3, 

20 

529 
31- 

* 

99 

129 

Hi  7 

142 

*»2 

51 

*»47 

3 
8 

" 

H 

,, 
;- 

34 
100 

s> 
232 

10 

75 
91 

56 

83 

11- 

167 

114 

123 

68 

68 

366 
449 

1 

16 
16 

167 
192 

142 
194 

65 
93 

19 
31 

4-4 

618 

1 

■i 

30 
23 

. 

163 

237 
361 

249 

342 

11- 
146 

26 
45 

12 
14 

-la! 
1,094 

■ 

54 

334 

7s]  l.ioo 

947 

•■579 

346 

4.143 

1 

34 

212 

250 

560 
619 

534 
612 

294 
341 

65 
90 

12 
15 

1,719 
1,963 

1 



1 



1 

1 

35 
39 

297 
247 

•4' 

675 

737 
747 

415 
409 

IK 
159 

17 
44 

7 

2,273 
2,328 

35 
32 

298 
277 

736 
757 

$93 
876 

656 
567 

231 

m 

55 
46 

c 

1 

1 

2. tBi 
2.773 

SB 
319 

855 
$82 

1,064 

1,046 

m 

332 
300 

$3 
70 

I 

4 

o 

3.42'> 

3,425 

$93 
991 

1,154 
1,081 

$-20 
666 

454 

313 

176 

4- 

25 

6 
4 

; 

3.-25 

3,523 

1,370 
1,334 

7>7 

735 

44$ 
31$ 

SM 
139 

.2 

9 
13 

3 

■ 

tjm 

4,014 

289 
181 

301 
225 

301 

na 

116 

91 
45 

m|  i 

13  9 

i 

1 

1.4'r 

$99 

5.730 

s,eii 

<i.9.>4 

6,594 

5,345 

3,?03  1,955 

949 

4* 



:{>.7  J  4 

725 
669 

20$ 
193 

56  2$ 

4,151 
4,010 

249 
1$4 

69 

58 

24 

8 

6 
3 

5,094 
4,567 

4? 

53 

7 
10 

5 
1 

■2 

6,147 

545 

14.-, 

.is 

39.965 

2.217 
2,199 

4.416 

 1 1 

7.65> 

7,159  TUT 

«i.TO.> 

5,501 

3.651 

3,349 

1,399 

row 

397 

79.G35 

99 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
October,  1000  —  March,  1001. 
High  and  Elementary. 


Schools. 


so? 


3.2 

y  * 


3  q 
«  a 

Spq 


A  V BRAGE 

Attendance. 


Men.    Women.  Total 


5 


62^ 


High  

High,  Ch'n  Branch. 
High,  E.  B.  Branch. 

Bigelow  

Comins  

Dearborn   

Eliot  

Franklin  

Hancock  

Lincoln   

Lyman  

Mather  

Qnincy —   

Warren  

Washington  Allstou 
Wells  

Totals  


116 
70 
7-_> 

117 
103 
102 
117 
121 
117 
100 
107 
107 
112 
107 
105 
117 


1,690 


2,712 

1,722 

737 

632 

1,369 

*26 

27 

435 

207 

97 

64 

161 

8 

23 

300 

138 

56 

52 

108 

6 

21 

432 

293 

101 

88 

189 

13 

16 

479 

208 

88 

37 

125 

16 

459 

163 

68 

29 

97 

8 

14 

1,360 

511 

355 

355 

23 

16 

788 

439 

138 

160 

298 

21 

15 

400 

246 

194 

194 

14 

15 

199 

99 

44 

26 

70 

6 

14 

416 

164 

65 

43 

108 

8 

15 

305 

119 

50 

26 

76 

13 

515 

212 

95 

47 

142 

10 

16 

303 

209 

88 

39 

127 

10 

14 

330 

147 

89 

25 

114 

8 

16 

1,450 

593 

228 

169 

397 

26 

16 

10,883 

5,470 

2,299 

1,631 

3,930 

203 

19 

*  Each  teacher  was  in  charge  of  two  classes,  one  of  which  met  on  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings,  the  other  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings. 


STATISTICS. 
Drawing. 
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Schools. 


O  73 

©  be 
—  £ 


Average 
Attendance. 


Men.    Women.  Total 


|  bog 
v  |  g 


•  eel 


Cbarlestown  

Columbus  avenue  

East  Boston  

Roxbury  

Special  class  for  study 
of  design  

Warren  avenue  

Totals  


255 
240 
180 
183 

68 
188 


372 


1,114 


140 
123 
84 
81 

41 
107 


81 
106 

63 
63 


92 
106 
68 
69 

25 
68 


428 


2S 
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REPORT  AND  CATALi  GUE 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

F  0  R    THE  YEAR 
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BOSTON 
MT7NICTPAL  PRINTING  OFFICE 
1901 


I 


REPORT  OF  THE  HEAD-MASTER. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

In  accordance  with  the  Regulations  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : 

During  the  past  year  the  school  has  been  smaller  in 
numbers  than  at  any  time  during  the  preceding  four  or  five 
years.  There  are  various  causes  which  have  produced  this 
desirable  result.  The  large  surplus  of  unappointed  graduates 
has  had  the  immediate  effect  of  reducing  the  numbers  in  the 
entering  classes  for  the  past  two  years  by  deterring  some  who 
had  only  a  lukewarm  interest  in  teaching  from  undertaking 
the  work.  One  hundred  four  entered  the  school  in  September, 
three  of  whom  joined  the  senior  class  ;  and  our  graduating 
class  this  year  numbered  eighty-four,  the  smallest  for  five 
years.  The  post-graduate  class  was  very  greatly  reduced  by 
the  appointment  of  the  corps  of  permanent  substitutes  in 
November.  This,  however,  enlarged  the  opportunities  for 
work  open  to  the  graduates,  and  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  unusually  large  number  of  appointments  during  the  year 
has  added  an  element  of  hope  and  cheer  to  the  life  of  the 
school,  which  has  been  very  helpful. 

I  believe  also  that  the  appointment  of  teachers  from  a 
merit  list  has  already  produced  an  appreciable  effect  in  en- 
couraging the  abler  students,  and  in  raising  the  standard  of 
scholarship  in  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  is  destined  to  produce 
a  more  marked  result  in  the  future. 

ADDITIONAL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  urgent  needs  of  this  school  for  adequate  accommoda- 
tions and  equipment  are  well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  its  present  situation.    Every  other  normal  school  in 
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Massachusetts  is  amply  supplied  with  suitable  buildings  and 
apparatus  for  its  work,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not 
another  normal  school  of  its  class  in  the  United  States  so 
poorly  equipped  as  ours.  A  word  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  we  are  working  at  the  present  time  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

The  school  is  proyided  with  thirteen  teachers,  and  is  divided 
into  ten  sections  for  recitation  purposes,  with  only  a  hall  and 
six  recitation  rooms  in  which  to  carry  on  the  work.  Con- 
sequently for  several  months  in  the  year  two,  three,  and  even 
four  recitations  are  being  held  in  the  hall  at  the  same  time. 
All  the  recitation  rooms  are  occupied  for  almost  every  period 
in  the  day,  and  therefore  it  is  practically  impossible  to  arrange 
the  material  for  a  lesson  before  the  time  for  the  recitation  to 
begin.  No  subject  can  be  assigned  for  all  of  its  recitations  to 
any  specified  room,  and  hence  there  is  a  great  waste  of  time 
and  energy  in  moving  material  from  place  to  place  and  clear- 
ing it  away  preparatory  to  the  use  of  the  room  by  the  next  class. 

The  entire  absence  of  laboratories  interferes  seriously  with 
the  science  work  in  all  its  departments,  preventing  completely 
the  presentation  of  certain  phases  of  the  subjects,  and  making 
all  parts  of  the  work  unnecessarily  difficult.  We  need  a  well- 
equipped  gymnasium,  both  for  the  physical  development  of 
the  pupils  and  for  their  proper  training  in  gymnastics. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  Boston  Xormal  School  of  Gvm- 
nasties  we  have  the  use  of  their  gymnasium  for  our  special 
division  in  gymnastics,  but  as  their  building  is  situated  half  a 
mile  from  ours,  and  as  we  can  have  the  use  of  the  rooms  only 
at  certain  hours  on  particular  days,  the  work  in  this  depart- 
ment is  much  more  hampered  than  should  be  the  case.  The 
school  lacks  an  adequate  library  for  the  literary  depart- 
ments, and  the  aesthetic  and  moral  training  which  comes 
from  beautiful  surroundings  is  of  necessity  lost  in  large 
measure  in  our  present  quarters. 

Other  particulars  might  be  given,  but  enough  has  been 
presented  to  make  clear  that,  while  the  school  has  been,  and 
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is,  doing  good  work,  it  is  done  at  too  heavy  a  cost,  the  strain 
upon  both  teachers  and  pupils  being  more  severe  than  is  wise 
or  right.  The  City  of  Boston  is  well  able  to  care  for  its 
Normal  School  properly,  and  it  can  ill  afford  to  allow  the 
school  to  go  any  longer  without  adequate  means  for  its 
legitimate  work.  May  I  urge,  through  you,  upon  the  School 
Committee  and  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  the  necessity  of 
taking  immediate  steps  toward  securing  a  proper  site,  and 
erecting  a  suitible  building  for  the  Normal  School.  The 
school  will  never  accomplish  for  the  schools  of  Boston  what 
it  can  and  should  until  it  is  given  the  necessary  means 
for  carrying  on  first-class  work  according  to  the  best  modern 
standards. 

SCHOOL  GARDEN. 

An  experiment  in  school  gardening  has  been  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  school  during  the  past  spring.  The 
initiative  in  the  matter  was  taken  by  Miss  Anne  Withington 
of  the  South  End  House  and  Miss  Dora  Williams,  head  of 
our  science  department.  Miss  Withington  secured  the  per- 
mission of  the  School  Committee  for  the  use  of  a  vacant  lot 
of  land  on  the  corner  of  Dartmouth  street  and  Warren  ave- 
nue, adjoining  the  Latin  School  building.-  There  were  about 
5,000  feet  of  land  available  for  garden  purposes  in  the  lot, 
which  would  allow  room  for  about  eighty  small  gardens  for 
the  children  to  cultivate.  Accordingly,  with  the  consent  of 
the  masters,  one  seventh-grade  class  of  the  Rice  School,  com- 
prising forty-two  boys,  was  chosen,  and  forty  seventh-grade 
girls  from  the  Franklin  School  were  selected  by  the  science 
teacher  of  that  school  to  work  in  the  garden.  The  science 
section  of  our  senior  class  was  called  upon  as  a  part  of  its 
regular  work  to  assist  its  teacher  in  conducting  the  experi- 
ment. 

Immediately  after  the  spring  vacation  the  Normal  pupils 
visited  the  city  greenhouses,  where  they  were  given  a  lesson 
on  planting.  They  were  instructed  as  to  the  kinds  of  soil, 
he  preparation  of  the  earth  for  the  seed,  the  method  of 
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planting  different  kinds  of  seeds,  and  the  care  of  the  garden 
while  the  plants  are  growing,  including  the  proper  amount 
and  time  of  watering,  and  the  method  of  weeding  and  trans- 
planting. 

During  the  next  week  the  boys  of  the  Rice  School,  one-half 
at  a  time,  were  taken  into  one  of  the  recitation  rooms  of  the 
Normal  School  and  given  a  lesson  in  planting  by  one  of  the 
Normal  pupils.  They  wTere  each  supplied  with  a  cigar  box 
filled  with  moist  earth,  pebbles  having  been  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box  to  aid  the  drainage.  Each  boy  received  a 
planter,  sticks  and  string  for  making  straight  furrows,  a 
cloth,  label  and  seeds.  The  seeds  given  to  the  first  division 
were  the  pea,  corn,  tomato,  lettuce,  beet  and  radish;  to  the 
second  division  the  beet,  onion,  radish  and  corn.  The  children 
were  taught  how  to  distinguish  each  kind  of  seed,  the  method 
of  making  a  furrow  for  planting,  how  deep  in  the  earth  to 
place  the  seed,  and  how  thickly  to  sow  them. 

The  preparatory  training  of  the  girls  from  the  Franklin 
School,  as  well  as  their  supervision  in  the  garden,  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  their  teacher  of  science,  Miss  Lillian  J. 
McRae. 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  the  indoor  lesson  the  boys 
went  to  the  lot,  where  they  dug  up  the  land,  spaded  in  the 
manure,  and  raked  the  garden  preparatory  to  its  being  laid 
out  in  beds.  In  this  part  of  the  work  they  had  the  super- 
vision of  an  experienced  gardener. 

Eighty-two  beds,  each  ten  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide, 
were  then  staked  out,  with  narrow  paths  between  the  beds 
and  broad  paths  extending  from  the  middle  of  each  side  of 
the  lot  to  the  middle  of  the  opposite  side.  In  the  centre 
was  a  circular  bed,  four  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  were 
planted  canna  bulbs ;  and  around  two  sides  of  the  lot  next 
to  the  street  fence  were  planted  nasturtiums  and  other  flow- 
ering plants. 

To  each  child  was  assigned  his  particular  garden,  and  the 
pride  and  zeal  which  come  with  ownership  were  apparent  at 
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once.  Each  one  carefully  raked  his  bed,  decided  upon  what 
seeds  he  would  sow  and  the  plan  of  his  garden,  made  his 
furrows,  and  planted  his  seeds.  Each  one  made  his  selection 
from  beet,  radish,  pea,  corn,  onion,  carrot,  parsley  and  nas- 
turtium seeds,  using  generally  four  or  six  varieties. 

The  individuality  of  the  pupils  was  shown  not  only  in  the 
selection  of  seeds  and  arrangement  of  the  varieties  in  the 
beds,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  some  reserved  a  portion  of 
their  bed  for  future  transplanting,  while  others  gave  the 
matter  no  thought. 

Later  on  came  the  work  of  thinning  out  the  little  plants, 
transplanting,  weeding  and  watering  the  beds.  On  two  days 
in  the  week  the  class  spent  from  one  to  two  hours  in  the 
afternoon  in  the  garden  at  work  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Normal  pupils,  and  arrangements  were  made  so  that  at  certain 
times  outside  of  regular  school  hours  individuals  could  work 
on  their  gardens  as  they  chose. 

A  cold-frame  was  constructed  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the 
yard  near  the  Latin  School  building.  Space  was  also  found 
for  an  experimental  bed,  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
science  pupils  in  the  Normal  School.  Into  this  bed  in  the 
latter  part  of  May  were  transplanted  from  the  cold-frame 
some  lettuce  plants,  which  were  treated  with  different  kinds 
of  fertilizers,  and  the  results  noted. 

Notes  with  reference  to  what  was  done  and  observed  were 
kept  by  the  boys  and  girls,  and  by  the  Normal  pupils. 

During  the  summer  one  of  the  young  ladies  from  the  Nor- 
mal School  is  in  charge  of  the  garden,  and  the  interest  which 
has  been  aroused  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  hottest 
part  of  July  twenty-six  pupils  were  to  be  found  working  in 
the  garden  regularly  two  afternoons  each  week. 

The  results  of  this  spring's  experiment  have  not  been 
great,  owing  to  the  lateness  in  beginning  the  work,  and  to  our 
lack  of  experience  in  such  matters,  but  what  we  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  is  interesting  because  of  its  significance  as 
to  future  possibilities  in  this  direction. 
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In  the  first  place  the  children's  genuine  interest  in  the 
work  was  unmistakable,  and  hence  their  observation  became 
more  critical  and  their  resulting  knowledge  more  accurate 
and  permanent.  One  child  remarked,  "  The  weeds  and 
vegetables  all  look  alike  at  first,  but  how  differently  they 
turn  out !"  Another  said,  "May  I  leave  a  lettuce  plant  until 
it  goes  to  seed  ?  I  would  like  to  watch  it."  Each  worked 
independently ;  yet  there  was  perfect  freedom  to  compare 
results  with  others,  and  such  a  friendly  rivalry  that  all  were 
stimulated  to  observe  for  themselves  what  any  one  had  dis- 
covered. The  opportunity  was  also  presented  for  learning 
the  scientific  relation  of  different  natural  objects.  For  in- 
stance, one  boy  while  working  in  his  garden  turned  up  an 
earthworm  ;  he  immediately  exclaimed,  "  There's  a  worm  ;  we 
must  kill  him,  for  worms  hurt  plants."  This  gave  the 
Normal  pupil,  standing  near,  a  chance  to  explain  to  him  the 
invaluable  service  which  the  earthworm  renders  to  the  plants 
in  the  garden  by  working  over  the  soil.  This  is  but  one  of 
many  opportunities  which  arose  from  questions  or  remarks 
made  by  the  children  while  at  their  work. 

In  the  next  place  the  class-room  teacher  of  these  pupils 
noticed  a  general  intellectual  awakening  in  some  of  them 
which  she  ascribed  to  this  work.  Many  of  them  also  re- 
ceived considerable  moral  training.  They  became  more  self- 
reliant  and  thorough  in  their  work  as  time  went  on ;  their 
gardens  improved  in  neatness ;  they  were  more  persevering 
and  industrious  ;  and  a  helpful  spirit  was  cultivated.  In 
several  cases  when  a  pupil  was  absent,  others  worked  on  his 
garden  for  him.  By  their  remarks  they  showed  that  they 
had  an  increased  respect  for  the  farmer  and  in  general  for 
manual  labor. 

Again,  this  education  has  its  very  practical  economic 
value  to  the  child  and  his  family,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  the  boys  have  started  gardens  in  their  own 
yards.  Many  of  these  were  from  classes  not  selected  to  work 
in  the  garden.    The  extent  to  which  this  influence  will  affect 
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the  home  life,  its  situation  and  surroundings,  cannot  as  yet 
be  ascertained,  but  will  be  watched  with  interest  as  the  ex- 
periment progresses. 

During  the  summer  vacation  each  child  who  works  in  the 
garden  has  one  or  two  extra  gardens  to  care  for,  either  given 
into  his  charge  by  their  owners,  or  assigned  by  the  teacher, 
and  he  gathers  the  produce  from  these  gardens  for  his 
own  use.  One  boy,  in  whose  hands  the  owners  had  left 
three  gardens,  gathered  in  three  visits  fifteen  white  turnips, 
fourteen  carrots,  four  quarts  of  string  beans,  twelve  ears  of 
corn,  and  a  quantity  of  beet  greens.  A  girl  gathered  in 
the  same  time  from  three  gardens  ninety-one  radishes,  thirty- 
three  heads  of  lettuce,  eight  onions,  and  two  quarts  of  string 
beans.  There  were  taken  from  the  gardens  during  July  and 
the  first  week  in  August  about  three  bushels  of  beet  greens, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  bunches  of  radishes,  five  hundred 
heads  of  lettuce,  two  bushels  of  beans,  one-half  peck  of 
onions,  four  pecks  of  white  turnips,  fifty  carrots,  and  two 
dozen  ears  of  corn.  This  helped  considerably  toward  sup- 
plying the  tables  of  these  families  with  fresh  vegetables,  and 
in  a  way  which  was  very  gratifying  to  all  concerned.  Many 
parents  expressed  their  appreciation  and  interest  both  by 
words  and  by  visits  to  the  garden. 

And  finally  the  spontaneous  freedom  and  interest  of  the 
children  in  this  work  enables  the  teacher,  working  with  them, 
to  get  an  insight  into  their  character  which,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  is  well-nigh  impossible  in  the  ordinary  class-room  lesson. 

I  have  written  thus  at  length  on  this  matter,  with  the 
thought  that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  you  and  others  as  a 
suggestion  of  one  way  in  which  possibly  we  may  overcome 
some  of  the  difficulties  in  nature-study  in  the  heart  of  our 
large  cities.  The  amount  and  nature  of  the  specimens  which 
can  be  secured  in  the  centre  of  large  cities  has  always  proved 
entirely  inadequate.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
school  garden  will  furnish  ample  material,  not  only  for  the 
classes  which  are  taking  care  of  the  garden,  but  for  the  whole 
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school  as  well.  Moreover,  the  material  is  in  the  best  possible 
shape  for  study,  inasmuch  as  the  object  is  presented  in  its 
natural  environment  and  in  all  stages  of  its  growth  from 
the  seed  to  the  fruit.  The  garden  also  furnishes  opportunity 
for  a  fairly  complete  study  of  the  relation  between  the 
living  thing  and  its  environment  under  conditions  which  are 
attractive  to  the  children. 

We  have  found  the  union  of  the  social  settlement  and  the 
school  in  this  case  a  most  practical  and  happy  combination. 
The  relation  of  the  school  garden  to  the  home  life  of  the 
community  is  such  as  to  suggest  that  these  two  agencies 
could  always  work  together  in  matters  of  this  sort  to  advan- 
tage. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  friends  of  the  South  End  House 
and  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Agriculture  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club  for  substantial  and  interested  sup- 
port of  the  experiment ;  to  the  Park  Commission  for  the  loan 
of  tools  ;  to  Joseph  Breck  &  Sons  for  a  generous  contribution 
of  seeds  and  tools  :  to  the  Boston  Belting  Company  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  hose  with  nozzle,  and  to  Mr.  James 
B.  Duncan  personally  for  much  time  and  most  efficient  work 
given  outside  of  his  regular  hours. 

We  expect  to  continue  the  experiment  next  spring,  and 
shall  hope  to  improve  our  methods  and  results  through  the 
experience  of  this  year. 

Very  respectfully, 

WALLACE  C.  BOYDEX. 
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REGULATIONS    OF   THE   BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 


Section  280.  The  Boston  Normal  School  is  established  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  professional  instruction  to  the  young  women 
who  intend  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 
The  course  of  study  in  this  school  shall  be  for  two  years,  and 
shall  be  divided  into  four  terms  of  half  a  year  each. 

Sect.  147.  The  instructors  of  this  school  shall  be  a  head- 
master, master,  and  assistants.  The  head-master  shall  be  a 
graduate  of  a  college  in  good  standing.  He  shall  have  a  master 
and  as  many  assistants  as  may  be  necessary,  provided  the  whole 
number  of  teachers,  exclusive  of  the  head-master  and  master 
shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  twenty-five  pupils.  An  additional 
instructor  may  be  appointed  for  an  excess  of  twenty  pupils,  and 
one  may  be  removed  for  a  deficiency  of  twenty.  In  addition  to 
the  instructors  already  provided  for  in  this  section,  there  shall  be 
an  assistant  as  teacher  of  gymnastics,  an  assistant  teacher  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  kindergarten,  and  a  special  teacher  of 
drawing. 

Sect.  169.  The  salary  of  the  master  shall  be  established  at  a 
minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of  service,  with  an  annual  in- 
crease during  the  succeeding  five  years,  so  that  the  maximum 
salary  shall  be  reached  for  the  sixth  and  each  subsequent  year  of 
service.  The  salary  of  assistants  shall  be  established  at  a  mini- 
mum rate  for  the  first  year  of  service,  with  an  annual  increase 
during  the  succeeding  eight  years,  so  that  the  maximum  rate  shall 
be  reached  for  the  ninth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service. 

Sect.  210.  The  sessions  of  the  Normal,  Latin,  and  High 
Schools  shall  begin  at  nine  o'clock  A.M.  and  close  at  2  o'clock 
P.M.  every  week-day  except  Saturday,  when  there  shall  be  no 
session. 

Sect.  281.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  eighteen 
years  of  age,  unless  an  exception  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors upon  good  cause  shown,  and  have  good  health  and  a  good 
moral  character.  They  must  have  completed  a  four  years'  course 
of  study  in  a  Boston  High  School,  receiving  a  diploma,  or  an 
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equivalent  course  of  study  elsewhere,  with  diploma.  As  an 
additional  pre-requisite  for  admission  a  special  examination  shall 
be  held  not  later  than  the  first  Monday  of  July  in  each  year,  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  for  graduates  of  the  Boston  High 
Schools,  time  and  place  for  such  special  examinations  to  be 
determined  by  the  Committee  on  the  Normal  School,  and  for 
other  candidates  a  special  examination  of  as  high  degree  shall  be 
held  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
in  September.  Graduates  of  a  university  or  college,  or  of  a 
State  Normal  School,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
may  be  admitted  to  the  school  without  examination,  and,  if  they 
prove  to  be  qualified,  may  be  admitted  to  the  first  class,  and  may 
take  the  Kindergarten  course,  or  any  of  the  other  optional  courses 
in  one  year.  Pupils  shall  be  admitted  to  this  school  for  the  regular 
and  special  courses  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  year.  All 
pupils  shall  be  put  on  probation,  and  as  soon  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  they  prove  unsuitable  for  this 
school,  shall  be  discharged. 

Sect.  183.  Annually  in  the  month  of  June  the  principals  of 
the  Grammar,  Latin,  High,  and  Normal  Schools  shall  report 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  on  a  suitable  blank,  the  standing  in 
conduct  and  scholarship  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  grades 
and  classes,  with  their  recommendations  as  to  the  granting  of 
diplomas.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  decide  what  pupils 
shall  receive  diplomas. 

Sect.  282.  Pupils  who  fail  of  promotion  or  graduation  may 
join  the  following  class  ;  but  no  pupil  shall  repeat  the  work  of  any 
class  more  than  once. 

Sect.  283.  A  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  Normal  School, 
issued  after  the  year  1872,  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  receive  a 
certificate  of  qualification,  Grammar  School,  Class  B  ;  but  those 
who  take  the  Kindergarten  course  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
certificates  of  qualification  as  teachers  of  the  Kindergartens  and 
Primary  Schools  only.  When  teachers  are  to  be  employed  in 
the  public  schools,  graduates  of  this  school  shall  have  the 
preference,  other  things  being  equal. 

Sect.  284.  The  books  used  in  this  school  shall  be  such  of  the 
books  used  in  the  other  public  schools  of  the  city  as  are  needed 
for  the  course  of  study,  and  such  others  as  shall  be  authorized  by 
the  Board. 
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Sect.  285.  This  school  shall  begin  on  the  second  Wednesday 
in  September,  and  shall  close  on  such  day  of  the  week  preceding 
the  Fourth  of  July  as  the  Board  may  direct.  The  examination  of 
applicants  for  admission  to  this  school  who  are  not  graduates 
of  the  High  Schools,  fourth-year  course,  shall  take  place  on  the 
second  "Wednesday  and  following  Thursday  in  September. 

Sect.  268.  The  head-master  shall  annually  make  a  report  to 
the  Superintendent,  which,  under  their  direction,  shall,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  be  printed,  with  a  catalogue  of  the  school,  and  be  sent 
to  the  members  of  the  School  Committee  and  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  the  principals  of  schools,  and  the  members  of  the 
graduating  classes  of  High  Schools. 

Sect.  287.  When  a  graduate  of  this  school  is  appointed  as 
teacher  in  any  public  school  of  this  city  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
head-master  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made  by  his  assistants,  one 
or  more  visits  to  her  school,  for  the  purpose  of  criticism  and  sug- 
gestion in  regard  to  her  teaching. 

Sect.  288.  Such  instruction  shall  be  given,  in  connection 
with  the  Normal  School,  to  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  city  as 
the  Superintendent  may  direct.  Special  advanced  instruction  in 
music,  drawing,  gymnastics,  cookery,  woodworking,  and  sewing 
shall  be  given  in  this  school  to  its  graduates,  teachers  in  the 
service,  and  other  properly  qualified  persons  as  may  be  needed  to 
prepare  expert  teachers  of  any  of  the  above-named  subjects. 

Sect.  280.  The  Superintendent  shall,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember of  each  year,  after  consultation  with  the  Principals  of 
schools,  designate  a  sufficient  number  of  the  teachers  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  —  the  number  to  be  not  less  than  fifty  — to  act  as 
training  teachers.  The  head-master  shall  send  the  Nr~rnal  pupils 
into  the  Training  School  and  into  the  rooms  of  the  other  training 
teachers  for  observation  and  practice  in  teaching,  under  his 
direction,  four  weeks  during  the  second  term,  eight  weeks  during 
the  third  term,  and  four  weeks  during  the  fourth  term  ;  and  he 
may  send  them,  under  proper  guidance,  to  study  the  Museums  of 
Natural  History  and  Fine  Arts,  and  important  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. The  principals  of  schools  in  which  the  Normal  pupils 
observe  and  practice  shall  report  to  the  head-master,  in  writing, 
their  opinion  of  the  teaching  and  governing  ability  of  such  pupils. 
Pupils  who  take  the  Kindergarten  course  shall  be  required  to 
observe  and  practice  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  only  eight 
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weeks.  Other  needed  observation  shall  be  made  in  the  Kinder- 
gartens. 

Sect.  290.  There  shall  be  a  post-graduate  course  of  one  year 
in  this  school  for  the  further  study  of  the  principles  of  education 
and  methods  of  instruction,  and  for  observation  and  practi  ;e  in 
teaching ;  and  pupils  attending  this  course  may  be  employed  as 
substitutes  or  temporary  teachers,  or  aripointed  as  permanent 
teachers.  Regular  instruction  shall  be  provided  for  the  pupils  of 
the  post-graduate  class  for  one  term  only  ;  but  they  may  attend 
the  instruction  given  in  the  other  classes  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Sect.  291.  The  course  of  study  in  this  school  is  pursued  with 
special  reference  to  teaching,  and  is  as  follows : 

1.  Psychology  and  Logic. 

2.  Principles  of  Education. 

3.  History  of  Education. 

4.  General  Theory  of  the  Kindergarten. 

5.  Methods  of  Instruction  and  Discipline. 

6.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

7.  The  studies  of  the  Primary  and  Grammar  School. 

8.  Observation  and  practice  in  the  Public  Schools. 

9.  Science  of  Language. 

10.  Phonics. 

11.  Gymnastics. 

12.  Vocal  Music. 

13.  Drawing  and  Blackboard  Illustration. 

14.  Optional  courses  designed  for  the  special  preparation  of 
teachers  in  t]  e  following  departments  :  (a)  The  Kindergarten  : 
(b)  Elementary  Science :  (c)  Gymnastics;  (d)  Form,  Color, 
and  Drawing ;  (e)  Vocal  Music ;  (f)  Cookery :  (g)  Sewing : 
(//)  Manual  Training.  Pupils,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  head-master,  may  pursue  the  study  of  the  kindergarten  dur- 
ing the  two  years,  or  any  one  of  the  optional  courses  during 
the  second  year. 


RICE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Sect.  292.  The  Rice  Training  School  is  intended  to  give  the 
pupils  of  the  Normal  School  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  methods 
of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 
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Sect.  147.  The  instructors  in  the  Training  School  shall  be  a 
master,  two  sub-masters,  two  first  assistants,  and  as  many  assist- 
ants as  may  be  necessary,  —  the  Superintendent  to  determine  the 
number  of  assistants, — provided  that  the  whole  number  of  instruc- 
tors, exclusive  of  the  master,  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
forty-nine  pupils.  An  additional  instructor  may  be  appointed  for 
an  excess  of  twenty-five  pupils,  and  one  may  be  removed  for  a 
deficiency  of  twenty-five.  An  additional  instructor,  with  the  rank 
of  assistant,  may  be  elected  for  an  ungraded  class. 

The  Training  School  Kindergarten  shall  be  allowed  one  assist- 
ant, exclusive  of  the  principal,  for  every  twenty-five  pupils  in 
attendance. 

Sect.  169.  The  salaries  of  the  instructors  of  the  several  ranks 
in  the  Training  School  shall  be  the  same  as  those  for  the  same 
ranks  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  The  salaries  of  assistants  in  the 
Training  School  Kindergarten  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of 
assistants  in  the  other  kindergartens. 

Sect.  293.  The  head -master  of  the  Normal  School  shall  have 
the  direction  of  the  observation,  practice,  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  Training  School,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Super- 
intendent. 

Sect.  294.  The  principal  of  the  Training  School  shall  perform, 
in  that  school,  the  usual  duties  of  master  of  a  Grammar  School, 
and  such  duties  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School  as  the 
Superintendent  may  direct. 

Sect.  295.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Training  School  shall 
be  the  same  as  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  of  the  City. 

Sect.  296.  The  instructors  in  the  Normal  School  shall  per- 
form such  service  in  the  Training  School  as  the  head-master  may 
direct. 


LOCATION. 

The  Normal  School  occupies  the  upper  floor  and  part  of  the 
first  and  second  floors  of  the  school-house  at  the  corner  of  Dart- 
mouth and  Appleton  streets.  The  Rice  Training  School,  con- 
sisting of  ten  grammar  classes,  six  primary  classes,  and  one 
kindergarten,  numbering  in  all  about  nine  hundred  pupils, 
occupies  the  remainder  of  this  building,  and  also  the  Primary 
School-house  on  Appleton  street. 
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EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Graduates  of  a  university  or  college  or  of  a  state  normal  school 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  may  be  admitted  to  the 
school  without  examination.  All  other  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  school  must  pass  satisfactorily  an  examination  held  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  There  are  two  such  examinations  each 
year.  The  first,  held  in  June,  is  for  graduates  of  Boston  high 
schools.  The  second  is  for  all  other  candidates  for  admission, 
and  is  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  and  the  following  Thursday 
in  September,  at  nine  o'clock  A.M.,  in  the  school  hall.  The 
rules  provide  that  "  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age,  unless  an  exception  is  made  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  upon  good  cause  shown,  and  have  good  health  and 
a  good  moral  character.  They  must  have  completed  a  four-years' 
course  in  a  Boston  high  school,  receiving  a  diploma,  or  an  equiva- 
lent course  of  study  elsewhere,  with  diploma." 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  have  adopted  the  following  plan  of 
examinations  for  admission  to  the  school,  to  be  held  in  June  and 
September,  1902. 

1.  Language: 

Oral  English. 
Written  English. 
English  Literature. 

Translation  from  Latin,  French,  German,  or  Spanish. 

2.  Mathematics : 

Algebra  or  Geometry. 

3.  History: 

American  History. 
General  History. 

Political  History  of  the  United  States  under  the  Consti- 
tution. ' 

4.  Science: 

Physiology. 

Any  one  of  the  following  :  Physics,  Chemistry,  Astron- 
omy, Botany,  Zoology,  Physical  Geography. 

5.  Drawing. 

6.  Music. 

The  record  in  the  high  school  forms  a  part  of  the  record  in  this 
examination. 
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Candidates  for  the  examination  in  September  will  be  expected 
to  bring  to  the  examination  (1)  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a 
high  school  or  other  secondary  school  having  a  four-years'  course 
of  study,  (2)  a  certificate  of  character,  (3)  a  certificate  of 
health,  (4)  a  statement  of  scholarship  standing  in  the  school  last 
attended. 

The  examinations  in  1902  will  be  held  on  June  20  and  21  , 
and  on  September  10  and  11. 


TUITION. 

The  rule  of  the  School  Board  in  regard  to  the  payment  of 
tuition  by  non-resident  pupils,  applicable  to  the  Normal  School 
as  well  as  the  other  public  schools  of  the  City,  is  as  follows  : 

"  Neither  a  non-resident  pupil,  nor  one  who  has  only  a  tempo- 
rary residence  in  the  City,  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  or  to  remain 
in  any  school,  unless  the  parent,  guardian,  or  some  other  respon- 
sible person  has  signed  an  agreement  to  pay  the  tuition  of  such 
pupil,  or  until  a  certified  copy  of  a  vote  of  the  Committee  on 
Accounts,  permitting  such  pupil  to  attend  the  school,  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  principal."  The  tuition  is  usually  about  eighty 
dollars  a  year. 

ADVANTAGES  FROM  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Regulations  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston  will  show  the  relation  of  the  Normal 
School  to  the  work  of  teaching  in  Boston  : 

"  A  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  Normal  School  shall 
entitle  the  holder  to  receive  a  certificate  of  qualification,  Grammar 
School,  Class  B ;  but  those  who  take  the  Kindergarten  course 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  certificates  of  qualification  as  teachers 
of  the  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Schools  only.  When  teachers 
are  to  be  employed  in  the  public  schools,  graduates  of  this  school 
shall  have  the  preference,  other  things  being  equal." 

"  No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  an  examination  [of  applicants 
for  situations  as  teachers]  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School  or  of  one  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  unless  such 
person  has  had  at  least  one  year's  experience  in  teaching  school, 
or  is  a  college  graduate  who  has  completed  a  satisfactory  course 
of  study  in  pedagogy." 

"The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  grant  certificates  of  qualifica- 
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tion  after  examination  to  such  candidates  as  they  shall  consider 
entitled  to  them  as  follows  : 

"High  School.  Class  A.  To  masters  and  junior-masters  of 
the  Normal  and  High  Schools,  and  principals  of  Evening  High 
Schools. 

"High  School,  Class  B.  To  assistant  principals  and  assist- 
ants of  the  Normal  School,  and  of  Day  and  Evening  High 
Schools,  and  to  principals  of  Grammar  Schools. 

44  Grammar  School,  Class  A.  To  masters  and  sub-masters  of 
Grammar  Schools,  principals  of  Evening  Elementary  Schools, 
and  assistants  of  Evening  High  Schools. 

44  Grammar  School,  Class  JB.  To  assistants  of  Grammar. 
Primary,  and  Evening  Elementary  Schools. 

"Kindergartens.    To  instructors  of  Kindergartens. 

44  Special.  To  instructors  of  special  studies  and  of  special 
schools. 

4  4  The  certificate  shall  make  the  holder  thereof  eligible  for  ser- 
vice as  a  substitute,  temporary  teacher,  or  special  assistant,  or  for 
appointment  on  probation. 

44  No  person  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification,  or 
of  service,  of  the  proper  grade,  shall  be  employed  in  any  position 
as  an  instructor,  or  give  any  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

44  No  instructor  shall  be  employed  in  any  higher  grade  of 
schools  than  that  for  which  the  certificates  shall  qualify  the  holder 
thereof ;  and  no  instructor  whose  certificate  is  not  recorded  in  the 
office  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  any 
salary  as  a  teacher  or  a  substitute ;  and  the  Auditing  Clerk  shall 
not  allow  the  name  of  any  such  teacher  or  substitute  to  be  entered 
or  to  remain  on  the  pay-rolls." 


VACATIONS. 

The  following  holidays  and  vacations  are  granted  to  the  school, 
viz.  :  every  Saturday ;  the  half  day  before  Thanksgiving  day  and 
the  remainder  of  the  week  ;  the  half  day  before  Christmas  day  ; 
one  week  commencing  with  Christmas  day ;  New  Year's  day : 
the  twenty- second  of  February ;  Good  Friday ;  the  nineteenth  of 
April ;  the  week  immediately  preceding  the  second  Monday  in 
April ;  Decoration  day ;  the  seventeenth  of  June ;  and  from  the 
close  of  the  school,  the  week  preceding  the  Fourth  of  July,  to 
the  second  Wednesday  in  September. 
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TIME  OF  ADMISSION. 

Only  one  class  is  admitted  to  this  school  during  the  year,  and 
that  is  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  Pupils  are 
not  received  at  other  times.  The  work  of  the  school  is  so  con- 
ducted that  it  is  impossible  for  pupils  to  make  up  lessons  lost  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  all  who 
desire  to  enter  during  the  year  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  in  September. 

The  post-graduate  class  will  be  organized  at  9  A.M.  on 
Thursday  following  the  second  Wednesday  in  September. 


PROGRAM. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  time  of  the  students  is  now 
occupied  during  the  course  : 

FIRST  TERM. 


Subjects. 


No.  of 
weeks. 


Hours  per 
week. 


No.  of 
lessons. 


Psychology  

Physiology  and  Hygiene . 

English  

Geography  

Drawing,  Form  and  Color 

Music  

Gymnastics: 

Theory   

Practice  


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


100 
80 
80 
60 
40 
20 


20  1  20 

12  minutes  daily. 


SECOND  TERM. 


Subjects. 


No.  of 

weeks, 


Hours  per 
week. 


Psychology  

English  

Arithmetic  

Elementary  Science  

Theory  of  Kindergarten  . 
Drawing,  Form  and  Color, 

Music  

Gymnastics: 

Theory  

Practice  

Observation  and  Practice . 


16  1  16 

12  minutes  daily. 
All  day,  4  weeks. 
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THIRD  TERM. 


Subjects. 


No.  of 
weeks. 


Hours  per 
week. 


Principles  of  Education  

English  

Arithmetic  

Elementary  Science  

Geography  

Drawing,  Form  and  Color  

Kindergarten  Methods  

Music  

Gymnastics: 

Theory  

Practice  

Observation  and  Practice  

Optional  Course: 

Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Kindergarten 


12 

3 

36 

12 

4 

48 

12 

3 

36 

12 

2 

24 

12 

2 

24 

12 

2 

24 

12 

1 

12 

12 

1 

12 

12 

2 

24 

12  minutes  daily. 
All  day,  8  weeks. 


12 
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FOURTH  TERM. 


Subjects. 


No.  of  Hours  per 
weeks.  week 


No.  of 
lessons. 


Principles  of  Education  

History  of  Education  

Arithmetic  

English  

History  ,  

Geography  

Elementary  Science  

Gymnastics: 

Practice  

Observation  and  Practice.  

Optional  Course:  1.  Gymnastics.  2.  Elemen- 
tary Science.  3.  Manual  Training.  4.  Form, 
Color  and  Drawing.  5.  Music.   6.  Cooking. 

7.  Sewing  

8.  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Kindergarten. . 


10 

4 

40 

6 

4 

24 

16 

3 

48 

8 

4 

32 

8 

4 

32 

16 

2 

32 

16 

2 

32 

12  minutes  daily. 
All  day,  4  weeks. 


80 
256 


2. 


POST-GRADUATE  COURSE. 
The  work  of  the  post-graduate  class  includes: 

A  further  study  of  the  principles  of  education,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  application  in  teaching  the  different  subjects  of  the 
regular  course  and  in  school  discipline. 

The  history  of  education. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAM. 

Psychology. 

The  study  of  Psychology  is  conducted  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  introspection  and  that  of  observation.  The  students  are  led  to 
know  and  name  their  own  mental  processes,  and  to  interpret  the 
signs  of  the  mental  processes  of  others.  The  study  is  not 
exhaustive,  the  attention  being  mainly  directed  to  those  phases  of 
mental  activity,  a  knowledge  of  which  will  be  of  most  use  in  the 
study  of  the  science  of  education. 

Princijyles  of  Education . 

In  their  study  of  the  Principles  of  Education,  the  students  are 
led  to  the  inference  of  the  necessary  sequence  of  the  different 
kinds  of  mental  action,  and  the  laws  of  the  development  of  power 
and  of  the  formation  of  habits  by  the  activity  of  pupils  them- 
selves are  traced  from  the  simplest  forms  of  perception  through 
the  other  kinds  of  mental  action,  to  the  development  of  character 
by  means  of  self-direction  and  self-control.  The  principles  which 
determine  the  best  methods  of  teaching  are  carefully  grounded 
upon  the  necessary  sequence  of  the  different  kinds  of  psychical 
action.  The  principles  which  determine  the  rational  government 
of  children  are  based  upon  the  laws  of  the  creation  of  power  and 
habits  through  self-activity.  This  subject  closes  with  a  system- 
atic view  of  the  science  of  education,  the  principles  of  which  have 
been  gradually  unfolded  in  connection  with  the  whole  course  of 
study. 

History  of  Education. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  the  History  of  Education  is  to  make 
the  students  familiar  with  a  few  of  the  leading  educational 
reforms  and  reformers  of  the  past,  so  that  they  will  understand 
the  genesis  of  current  educational  theories,  and  thus  be  brought 
into  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  modern  education. 

Physiology . 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  Physiology  and  school  hygiene  is 
two-fold  ;  first,  to  give  the  normal  students  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  health,  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
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physiology,  in  order  that  they  may  know  the  means  of  securing 
and  preserving  their  own  health  and  that  of  the  children  whom 
they  are  to  teach ;  and,  second,  to  prepare  them  to  give  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  physiology  to  pupils  in  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools. 

English. 

The  work  in  English  prepares  the  normal  students ;  first,  to 
teach  children  to  speak,  read,  and  write  their  mother  tongue  with 
accuracy  and  facility ;  and,  second,  to  awaken  in  children  a  love 
of  literature.  The  work  consists  of :  first,  discussion  of  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  English  work  in  the  elementary  schools,  from 
the  standpoints  of  purpose,  subject-matter  and  principles  of 
teaching ;  and,  second,  illustrative  work  with  children,  and  with 
Normal  School  students. 

History. 

The  work  in  History  includes  :  first,  discussion  of  the  course  in 
history  in  the  elementary  schools,  from  the  standpoints  of  pur- 
pose, ground  to  be  covered,  and  principles  of  teaching;  and, 
second,  illustrative  lessons  drawn  from  some  period  of  history 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Arithmetic. 

The  instruction  in  Arithmetic  covers  the  whole  range  of  the 
subject,  both  elementary  and  advanced.  The  course  is  intended 
to  develep  power  in  the  students,  in  analyzing  the  subject-matter 
to  be  taught  into  its  elements,  in  arranging  these  elements  in  the 
logical  order  of  their  dependence,  and  in  discovering  and  apply- 
ing the  methods  adapted  to  their  clear  presentation.  Incidentally 
the  student's  knowledge  is  made  broader,  clearer,  and  more  ac- 
curate ;  but  the  chief  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  show  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  teaching  to  this  subject. 

Geography . 

In  the  study  of  Geography,  first,  the  students  are  taught  to 
observe  carefully  the  objects  around  them,  to  use  the  ideas  thus 
gained  by  direct  observation  in  picturing  scenes  in  distant  lands, 
to  reason  from  cause  to  effect  and  from  effect  to  cause  in  their 
observation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  to  infer  the  condi- 
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tions  in  other  places  from  their  knowledge  of  their  own  surround- 
ings ;  second,  the  subject  is  made  to  illustrate  the  relation  of  the 
study  of  books,  maps,  and  other  forms  of  signs,  to  direct  obser- 
vation and  oral  instruction.  Thus  through  their  own  experience, 
as  well  as  by  teaching  exercises  and  reading,  they  learn  the 
method  of  directing  others  in  this  subject. 

Elementary  Science. 
The  work  in  Elementary  Science  includes  a  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  teaching  the  elements  of  mineralogy, 
botany,  and  zoology.  The  aim  is  so  to  equip  the  students  for 
their  future  work  that  when  they  become  teachers  they  will  be 
able  to  direct  their  pupils  so  systematically  in  the  observation 
and  classification  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  that  these 
pupils  will  acquire  correct  habits  of  observation,  and  will  have 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  objects  observed,  and  of 
the  relation  of  these  objects  to  one  another  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  that  they  will  perceive  the  beauty  and  harmony  per- 
vading the  world  in  which  they  live. 

Drawing. 

The  course  of  Elementary  Art  Instruction  in  the  Boston  Nor- 
mal School  has  been  arranged  by  the  Director  of  Drawing  with 
three  clearly  defined  objects  in  view.  It  aims  (1)  to  afford  an 
insight  into  the  principles  which  underlie  this  subject  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  of  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton. It  offers  (2)  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  best  practical  and  modern  methods  of  conducting  the  subject. 
It  provides  (3)  such  individual  practice  as  should  give  the  power 
not  only  to  successfully  inspire  and  lead  pupils  in  this  effort, 
but  also  to  illustrate  by  free  sketching  and  blackboard  drawing 
any  of  the  subjects  of  the  regular  school  program. 

Vocal  Music. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  Vocal  Music  is  two-fold  ;  first,  to 
present  to  the  Normal  students  the  principles  and  methods  which 
should  govern  their  teaching  of  this  subject  to  children,  and 
second,  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  music  as  a  language,  and 
their  appreciation  of  its  beauty  and  its  power  to  ennoble  life. 
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Gymnastics. 

The  course  of  work  in  gymnastics  gives  to  every  pupil  in  the 
school  (1)  a  study  of  the  theory  of  gymnastics,  one  hour  a  week 
for  two  terms ;  and  two  hours  a  week  for  a  third  term  ;  (2)  a 
carefully  arranged  drill  in  the  exercises  for  three  terms  ;  and  (3) 
one  term's  practise  as  teacher  and  critic  of  the  exercises. 
The  study  of  the  theory  presents  the  laws  of  power  and  habit  as 
applied  in  physical  education,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  muscular 
action  and  of  the  distribution  of  the  blood  involved  in  each  of 
the  exercises.  The  work  as  director  and  critic  gives  the  pupils 
facility  in  the  application  of  the  laws  learned  in  their  theoretical 
study. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Kindergarten. 
There  are  two  Kindergarten  courses,  a  General  and  a  Special 
Course. 

The  General  Course  is  compulsory  for  all  students,  and  com- 
prises sixteen  lessons  in  the  spring  term  of  the  first  year,  and 
twelve  lessons  in  the  fall  term  of  the  second  year.  The  work 
consists  of  lectures  on  a  few  typical  Mother  Play  songs,  and  on 
the  theory  of  the  gifts  and  occupations,  accompanied  by  practical 
work.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  give  students  who  are  to  teach 
in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  a  clearer  understanding  of 
kindergarten  principles  and  practice,  with  the  hope  of  strength- 
ening the  union  between  the  various  grades,  and  of  introducing 
kindergarten  methods  into  the  work  of  primary  grades.  This 
course  does  not  fit  students  to  be  kinclergartners. 

The  Special  Course  occupies  the  whole  of  the  second  year,  and 
is  open  to  pupils  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  work  of 
the  first  year,  and  to  graduates  of  approved  colleges  and  normal 
schools,  if  they  prove  to  be  qualified.  In  this  course  the  theory 
of  the  gifts  and  occupations  is  studied  in  detail,  and  the  students 
are  required  to  demonstrate  practical  work  with  the  gifts,  and  to 
perform  much  of  the  occupation  work.  One  lesson  a  week  is 
given  on  the  Mother  Play,  and  one  lesson  a  week  is  devoted  to 
the  practice  of  the  songs  and  games  under  the  leadership  of  the 
kindergartner  connected  with  the  Training  School.  The  students 
are  also  required  to  take  the  courses  in  Principles  of  Education 
and  History  of  Education,  which  come  in  the  second  year.  The 
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mornings  for  four  or  five  months  are  devoted  to  observation  in 
the  public  Kindergartens.  After  such  observation  has  been  made 
for  several  months  the  students  teach  small  classes  of  their  own 
for  six  or  eight  weeks  under  supervision.  They  also  devote  one 
month  to  observation  and  practice  in  Primary  Schools. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  this  course  entitles  students  to 
receive  certificates  of  qualification  as  teachers  of  the  Kinder- 
gartens and  Primary  Schools. 

Optional  Courses. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  term,  each  member  of  the  senior 
class,  except  students  in  the  Kindergarten  section,  is  required  to 
elect  one  of  the  Optional  Courses.  These  courses  are  intended 
to  give  the  students  a  more  comprehensive  and  thorough  training 
in  the  particular  line  of  study  to  which  their  natural  inclinations 
and  ability  lead  them.  The  students  are  also  by  this  means 
more  efficiently  prepared  for  departmental  teaching. 

OBSERVATION   AND  PRACTICE. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  School  Committee  our  pupils  spend  six- 
teen weeks,  almost  a  quarter  part  of  the  entire  time  devoted  to  the 
course  in  the  Normal  School,  in  observation  and  practice  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city.  The  Normal  pupils  are  assigned  to 
the  classes  of  Training  Teachers  selected  by  the  Superintendent, 
only  one  pupil  being  assigned  to  a  class.  These  classes  remain 
in  charge  of  the  regular  teachers.  The  time  of  the  students  is 
devoted  to  teaching  the  classes,  observing  the  work  of  the  train- 
ing teachers,  and  assisting  the  training  teachers  both  in  teaching 
and  in  the  general  work  of  the  room.  The  Normal  students  gen- 
erally give  two  or  three  short  lessons  daily,  under  the  direction 
and  subject  to  the  criticism  of  the  teachers  in  charge.  The 
teachers  of  the  Normal  School  visit  the  pupils  several  times  dur- 
ing their  3tay,  for  purposes  of  criticism  and  instruction.  During 
the  first  term  the  Normal  pupils  have  frequent  opportunity  to  see 
the  work  of  instruction  as  it  is  carried  on  by  teachers  of  especial 
skill  in  the  subject  observed  in  the  Rice  Training  School  and 
other  schools  of  the  city. 

During  the  second  term  the  Normal  pupils  observe  and  practice 
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for  two  weeks  in  Primary  Schools  and  two  in  Grammar  Schools, 
and  observe  a  few  days  in  the  Kindergartens. 

During  the  second  year  the  observation  and  practice  are  con- 
tinued, under  substantially  the  same  conditions,  for  eight  weeks  in 
the  third  term  and  four  weeks  in  the  fourth  term.  This  time  is 
broken  into  periods  of  four  weeks  each,  alternating  with  equal 
periods  of  theoretical  instruction  in  the  Normal  School,  only  one- 
half  of  the  class  being  absent  from  the  school  at  a  time. 


INCIDENTAL  WORK  OF   THE  SCHOOL. 

While  the  immediate  aim  of  the  Normal  School  is  to  give  its 
students  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education  and  some  skill 
in  the  practical  application  of  principles  to  the  work  of  teaching 
and  governing,  there  are  important  incidental  effects  upon  the 
students  themselves. 

One  of  these  incidental  effects  is  increase  of  scholarship.  The 
effect  of  reducing  the  process  of  learning  each  subject  to  its 
elements,  and  of  arranging  these  elements  in  the  logical  order  of 
their  dependence,  so  that  the  mastery  of  the  science  is  seen  as 
a  series  of  continually  dependent  mental  acts  adapted  to  the 
intellectual  nature  of  children  —  the  effect  of  all  this  is  to  give  a 
profounder  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  science  itself  as  well  as 
into  the  nature  of  the  human  intellect. 

Many  of  the  High  School  studies,  notably  mineralogy,  botany, 
zoology,  and  astronomy,  receive  much  incidental  broadening  and 
deepening.  In  learning  to  direct  the  observation  of  the  children 
in  any  branch  of  elementary  science,  our  students  acquire  an 
additional  familiarity  with  the  elements  of  the  science. 

Several  subjects  are  studied  seriously  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Normal  School.  Pyschology  is  an  entirely  new  study  :  here  for 
the  first  time  the  pupils  inquire  into  the  interdependence  of  body 
and  mind :  and  it  is  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  they  first 
examine  the  manifestation  of  mental  states  in  others.  In  this 
subject  is  first  brought  to  light  the  distinction  between  externally 
originating  action  and  self-activity,  or  free  will,  —  the  distinction 
between  the  control  of  others  and  the  direction  of  self.  The 
study  of  the  history  of  education  gives  the  students  a  new  view 
of  the  progress  of  human  development. 
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An  important  result  of  the  work  with  the  training  teachers,  and 
of  the  constant  criticism  by  classmates  and  Normal  teachers  is  a 
spirit  of  docility.  The  students  learn  that  teaching  is  not  only 
one  of  the  noblest,  but  the  most  difficult,  of  human  occupations. 
When  they  leave  the  Normal  School  they  are  generally  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  just  ready  to  enter  upon  the  pro- 
founder  study  of  education,  so  that  they  are  not  only  ready  to 
receive  advice,  but  are  thankful  for  intelligent  criticism. 

Another  incidental  effect  of  the  Normal  course  is  its  reflex 
influence  upon  the  pupils  in  the  form  of  enthusiasm.  The  possi- 
bility and  means  of  self-development  are  constantly  becoming- 
clearer  to  them.  Their  views  of  the  ways  in  which  they  may 
become  useful  to  their  pupils  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
in  the  formation  of  character  are  constantly  broadening.  Con- 
sequently, the  duty  of  self-improvement  and  of  devotion  to  the 
good  of  others  is  made  ever  more  apparent.  Thus  narrowness 
and  selfishness  are  made  to  yield  to  catholicity  of  view  and  feel- 
ing, till  the  desire  and  determination  to  make  the  most  of  them- 
selves and  to  render  the  best  service  to  others  becomes  a 
prevailing  sentiment. 


GRADUATES. 

OF  THE 

BOSTON    NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


CLASS  OF  1901. 


A.,  Allston;  B.,  Brighton;  C,  Charlestown :  D.,  Dorchester;  F.  H., 
Forest  Hills;  J.  P.,  Jamaica  Plain;  N.,  Neponset;  Eox.,  Roxbury; 
W.  K,  West  Roxbury;  Eos.,  Roslindale;  E.  B.,  East  Boston;  S.  B., 
South  Boston. 

Optional  courses.  —  k.  p.,  kindergarten  and  primary ;  g.,  gymnastics; 
e.  s.,  elementary  science;  d.,  drawing;  m.,  music;  m.  t.  manual  training. 


Name. 

Alice  A.  Banker,  d  

Josephine  M.  Barrett,  d. 

Ruth  C.  Barry  J  k.  p  

Lydia  B .  Blanchard ,  m .  (Uu«Sy.) 
Willena  E.  Browne,  k.  p. 

Elva  E.  Buck,  d  

Blanche  Burdick,  d  

Mary  Burkhardt,  e.  s. 
Alice  M.  Chenery,  k.  p.  . 

Lucy  J.  Clapp,  g  

Violet  C.  Coates,  m  

Clara  B.  Cochran,  k.  p.  . 
Beulah  S.  Cone,  k.  p. 
Ellen  L.  Coughlan,  g. 
Elsie  R.  Cowdrey,  e.  s.  . 

Mary  M.  Crane,  d  

Ellen  M.  Cronin,  d  

Leona  N.  Crowell,  g  


Residence. 

9  Simmer  Street,  I). 
40  Enter  aid  Street. 
25  Alpine  Street,  Rox. 

6  Greenville  Street,  Rox. 
4  Oxford  Terrace. 

10  Andrew  Street,  CamVpit. 
425  Qidncy  Street,  D. 

14  Highland  Street,  Rox. 
4371  Washington  Street,  Ros. 
18  Atlantic  Street,  S.  B. 
185  Centre  Street,  D. 
171  Lexington  Street,  E.  B. 
61  Trenton  Street,  E.  B. 
13  Sidney  Street,  D. 
137  Falcon  Street,  E.  B. 
360  Bunker  Hill  Street,  C. 
72  Wachusett  Street,  F.  H. 
2 A  Wellington  Street. 
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Name. 

Elizabeth  E.  Cnrley,  k.  p.  . 

Emma  L.  Dahl,  e.  s  

C.  Agnes  Dailey,  d  

Mary  E.  Davin,  m.  t.  .  .  . 
Annie  C.  Deering,  e.  s.  . 

Anna  T.  Dinand,  m  

Bertha  F.  Dodge,  g  

Judith  E.  Dugan,  g  

Mary  E.  Durgin,  m  

Sarah  J.  Fallon,  g.    .  . 
Mary  G.  Finnegan,  d. 
Helen  A.  Fleming,  g.  ... 
Ida  M.  Gilcrease,  e.  s.  . 

Sarah  A.  Ginn,  d  

Jennie  M.  Good,  d  

Carrie  M.Goulding,  e.s.(Un^Sy.) 
Annie  K.  Graham,  d.  ... 

Jennie  P.  Grose,  m  

Margaret  E.  Hart,  d.  ... 
Margaret  L.  Higgins,  d.  . 
Katharine  T.  A.  Hogan,  m. 

Edith  M.  Hoi  way,  g  

Sara  F.  Hooper,  g  

Anna  M.  Horsford,  g. 
Helen  Maude  Horton,  e.  s.  . 
Mary  A.  G.  Jones,  e.  s. 
Mabel  L.  Josselyn,  g. 

Anna  E.  Keaney,  d  

Elizabeth  M.  Keefe,  g.   .    .  . 

Francis  G.  Keyes,  d  

Margaret  T.  Leahy,  g.  . 
Winifred  T.  Leonard,  k.  p. 
Myrtle  M.  C.  Linkletter,  m.  t.  . 

Mary  L.  Logan,  d  

Mary  T.  Lyons,  m  

Lucy  D.  Macarthy,  g. 

Anna  L.  Maguire,  g.  ... 

Elizabeth  L.  McCarthy,  d.  .  . 


Residenee. 

82  Boylston  Avenue,  J.  P. 
243  Metropolitan  Avenue,  Ros. 
44  E.  Dedham  Street. 

97  Parker  Hill  Avenue,  Pox. 
19  White  Street,  E.  B. 

59  Bowdoin  Avenue,  D. 

58  Walker  Street,  C. 

19  Joy  Street. 

785  E.  Third  Street,  S.  B. 

102  Maywood  Street,  Pox. 

254  Lincoln  Street,  A. 

168  IV.  Beacon  Street,  B. 

208  Norfolk  Street,  I). 

12  Westminster  Avenue,  Rox. 

18  Mills  Street,  Pox. 

1  Kalada  Park,  Pox. 

28  Thacher  Poad,  D. 

376  W.  Fourth  Street,  S.  B. 

33  Sharon  Street. 

141  L  Street,  S.  B. 

118  G  Street,  S.  B. 

14  Tyler  Street. 

36  Bartlett  Street,  C. 

98  Bird  Street,  Pox. 

5  Marion  Street,  E.  B. 

48  Calumet  Street,  Pox. 

5  Monmouth  Street,  E.  B. 

110  Boston  Street,  D. 

109  Dustin  Street,  B. 

595  E.  Fifth  Street,  S.  B. 

186  Leyden  Street,  E.  B. 

52  Boylston  Avenue,  J.  P. 

121  JV  Street,  S.  B. 

66  Magazine  Street,  Pox. 

25  Hillside  Street,  Pox. 

17  Rockland  Avenue,  Rox. 

3811  Washington  Street,  F.  H. 

76  Bunker  Hill  Street,  C. 
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Name. 

Alice  McGillicuddy,  m.  . 
Mary  T.  Melia,  d.     .  . 
Mary  E.  Merritt,  k.  p.  . 
Caroline  H.  Moore,  m.  . 
Nellie  S.  Morris,  k.  p.  . 
Katharine  R.  A.  Nolan,  m. 
Jessie  L.  Nolte,  m 
A.  Gertrude  O'Bryan,  d. 
Johanna  J.  O'Neill,  e.  s. 
Emma  M.  Pearson,  m.  t. 
Genevra  M.  Pennoyer,  g. 
Josephine  L.  Pickett,  g.  . 
Bertha  E.  Richardson,  k.  p. 
Rachel  Rosnosky,  g.  . 
Margaret  C.  Seaver,  k.  p. 
Caroline  A.  Shay,  g.  . 
Gertrude  W.  Simpson,  m.  t 
Blanche  V.  Smith,  g.  . 
Caroline  M.  Sproul,  m.  . 
Florence  M.  Stephens,  d. 
Anna  M.  Stevens,  k.  p. 
LaVinia  E.  Stewart,  m.  . 
Esther  F.  Sullivan,  e.  s.  . 
Mary  L.  Sullivan,  d.  .  . 
Annie  R.  Toye,  d. 
Annie  A.  Warren,  k.  p.  . 
Carrie  M.  Wellington,  g. 
Marion  R.  Weymouth,  d. 


Number  of  graduates  in  1901 
Number  of  previous  graduates 


Residence. 

30  Wendell  Street. 

13  Bainbridge  Street,  Box. 
63  Mattapan  Street,  Mattapan. 

22  Gordon  Street,  A. 

97  Bellemie  Street,  W.  Box. 

23  Wesley  Street,  E.  B. 
88  Minot  Street,  N. 

9  Telegraph  Street,  S.  B. 
11  Trenton  Street,  (J. 

14  Richfield  Street,  D. 
21  Worcester  Square. 

10  Stanton  Street,  New  D. 
5  Chamblet  Street,  D. 

29  Bichfield  Street,  D. 
Waban. 

88  Myrtle  Street. 

If.  Austin  Avenue,  D. 

108  Hammond  Street,  Box. 

85  Hamilton  Street,  D. 

71$  Broadway,  S.  B. 

11  Fairland  Street,  Box. 
132  Freeport  Street,  D. 
254.  Bunker  Hill  Street,  C. 
4.6  Monument  Street,  C. 
56  Field  Street,  Box. 

616  Main  Street,  Melrose. 
32  Lincoln  Street,  C. 
16  Marlborough  Street. 
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REPORT. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  Oct.  22,  1901. 

The  Committee  on  the  Horace  Mann  School  herewith 
submit  their  annual  report : 

The  school  year  began  September  12,  1900,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  pupils  —  fifty-five  boys  and  fifty-six  girls. 
During  the  year  twenty-two  pupils  were  admitted  and  seven 
left  the  school,  making  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  June,  1901, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  pupils. 

The  opening  year  of  the  new  century  was  made  memo- 
rable, in  the  history  of  this  school,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  other  public  schools  of 
Boston.  Apt,  faithful  teaching,  and  earnest,  conscientious 
study  have  produced  results  which  fully  justify  the  hope 
that  this  standard  of  attainment  may  be  reached  by  increas- 
ing numbers  of  deaf-born  pupils.  Frequent  inquiries,  such 
as  the  following,  come  to  us  from  parents,  educators  and 
others,  —  What  can  you  reasonably  expect  children,  deaf 
from  birth,  to  accomplish  during  their  school  days  ?  How 
do  they  compare  in  thought  with  their  hearing  brothers  and 
sisters  ?  What  does  this  school  do  for  the  child  who 
becomes  deaf  after  having  acquired  speech  ?  Does  the 
school  receive  partially  deaf  children?  These  and  kindred 
questions  suggest  the  need  of  giving  briefly  a  few  statements 
for  the  information  of  friends  who  have  more  than  a  passing 
interest  in  this  work,  which  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
all  deaf  children. 

Reasonable  acquisitions  for  children  who  have  never 
known  sound  by  the  ear  are  summarized  in  Section  300  of 
the  Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  may  properly  be 
repeated  here.  "  This  school  is  designed  to  give  an  ele- 
mentary English  education,  but,  as  a  preparation  for  this  it 
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must  first  impart  to  pupils  entering  as  deaf-mutes  the  mean- 
ing and  use  of  ordinary  language.  It  aims  to  teach  all  of 
its  pupils  to  speak  and  to  read  the  speech  of  others  from 
their  lips." 

In  comparing  the  concepts  of  deaf  children  with  those  of 
the  hearing,  one  must  leave  out  of  consideration  all  that 
depends  upon  sound  as  known  through  the  ear.  To  the 
totally  deaf  child  sound  is  a  vibration  simply,  understood 
only  through  the  sense  of  touch.  His  extreme  sensitiveness 
to  waves  of  sound  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  one  not 
dependent  upon  the  sense  of  feeling,  that  it  in  part  compen- 
sates him  for  his  loss.  His  own  speech,  although  to  him 
soundless,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  has  a  degree  of 
tangibility  unnoticed  by  persons  who  hear.  He  not  only  is 
conscious  of  the  vibrations  of  his  own  voice,  but  can  appre- 
ciate the  vibrations  produced  by  strong,  deep  voices  of 
others.  The  greater  dependence  of  deaf  children  upon  sight 
for  their  knowledge  tends  to  make  them  more  accurate 
observers  of  details,  than  are  children  who  hear,  and  keeps 
constantly  before  their  teachers  the  absolute  necessity  of 
presenting  ideas  to  them  with  great  clearness  and  precision. 
Under  wise,  careful,  long-continued  training  we  believe  that 
perception,  thought  and  expression  may  be  as  fully  devel- 
oped in  children  born  deaf,  as  in  those  who  have  always 
heard. 

The  first  need  of  children  to  whom  deafness  comes  through 
illness,  accident  or  other  causes,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  various  movements  of  the  mouth  during  speech. 
Slowly,  patiently  and  persistently  teacher  and  child  must 
first  take  element  by  element  and  study  the  positions  of  the 
mouth  parts  which  produce  it  and  note  its  appearance  singly 
and  in  combination  with  others,  then  learn  how  to  know  the 
differences  which  exist  between  apparently  similar  positions. 
This  fundamental  work  gives  him  a  conscious  ability  to 
decipher  much  that  hitherto  had  been  obscure  and  difficult. 
He  learns  that  the  mouths  of  all  persons  must  have  nearly 
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the  same  appearance  during  speech  and  that  a  great  many 
words  will  be  seen  so  often  upon  the  lips  that  he  will  know 
them  as  readily  as  he  would  if  hearing  them.  Watchfulness 
and  constant  practice  which  he  can  have  whenever  he  is 
with  persons  who  are  talking,  as  well  as  when  in  the  school- 
room, at  home,  and  upon  the  playground  will  prevent  him 
from  losing  interest  in  companions,  give  him  a  sense  of  new 
power,  and  enable  him  to  continue  the  common  school  studies 
in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  before  his  deafness.  The 
smallness  of  the  classes  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  and  the 
departmental  plan  of  work  afford  special  advantages  for 
training  in  speech  reading.  Each  pupil  can  have  a  favorable 
position  from  which  to  see  the  mouth  of  the  teacher  and  also 
opportunities  to  study  the  speech  of  several  teachers  every 
day. 

The  child  with  an  uncertain  degree  of  hearing  power 
"  should  have  his  condition  most  thoughtfully  studied,  for 
partial  hearing  is  likely  to  be  misleading  to  his  parents  and 
teachers  and  to  be  associated  with  inattention,  or  a  lack  of 
interest  in  study.  While  we  would  not  suggest  that  any 
child  with  dulness  of  hearing,  if  he  can  do  the  required 
work  in  the  ordinary  school,  should  be  educated  in  a  special 
school,  we  would  urge  that  more  thought  be  given  by  prin- 
cipals of  schools  and  teachers  generally  to  the  claims  of 
partially  deaf  pupils.  The  Horace  Mann  School  receives 
such  and  gives  to  them  the  training  and  education  which 
they  would,  if  hearing  perfectly,  have  in  the  other  public 
schools  of  Boston. 

Manual  training  in  this  school,  as  in  others,  is  accorded 
its  rightful  place  as  an  important  factor  in  the  education  of 
its  pupils.  A  carefully  arranged  plan  of  work  takes  every 
child  in  the  primary  department  through  a  course  of  training 
for  the  eye  and  hand  which  prepares  them  to  begin  the  u.se 
of  woodworking  tools  intelligently,  skilfully  and  success- 
fully. It  also  serves  as  a  good  introduction  to  sewing, 
which  was  taught  last  year  to  nearly  all  of  the  girls  in  the 
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grammar  department  and  to  a  limited  number  of  boys. 
These  pupils  were  in  different  stages  of  advancement,  some 
made  garments  and  learned  how  to  do  various  kinds  of 
mending,  others  were  taught  dress  drafting  and  dressmaking, 
and  others  learned  to  do  line  needlework.  A  number  of  the 
boys  showed  commendable  skill  with  the  needle,  and  were 
able  to  do  good  work  upon  the  sewing  machine. 

The  training  given  in  the  classes  in  paper  construction,  in 
cardboard  construction  and  by  work  upon  wood  was  most 
satisfactory.  The  pupils  appreciated  the  progressive  char- 
acter of  the  lessons  and  applied  themselves  diligently  to  the 
work.    Both  boys  and  girls  received  this  instruction. 

Cookery  is  an  art  which  has  many  attractions,  and  the 
pupils  esteem  the  privilege  of  attending  the  lessons  very 
highly.  Evidences  of  their  skill  and  ability  to  do  independ- 
ent work  were  seen  during  public  week  when,  at  the  exhibi- 
tion given  by  pupils  of  the  different  departments  of  manual 
training,  they  covered  a  large  table  with  well-prepared  and 
nicely  cooked  food. 

The  afternoon  class  in  drawing  was  well  attended,  and  the 
pupils  were  much  interested  in  their  work.  The  course  of 
instruction  was  similar  to  that  of  previous  years.  The  work 
in  color  was  especially  good. 

All  of  these  differing  forms  of  manual  training  are  so 
many  strong  appeals  to  the  latent  powers  of  a  child's  mind, 
and  have  a  far-reaching  influence  over  him.  He  yields  to 
them  readily  and  is  moulded  quite  unconsciously  by  them. 
One  has  only  to  follow  the  child  in  successive  lessons  to 
understand  the  transformation  that  is  going  on  under  the 
spell  of  a  magnetic,  skilful  teacher,  and  to  learn  that  as  a 
moral  force  in  a  child's  life  manual  training  is  almost 
unequalled. 

We  wish  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment  to  policemen, 
conductors  of  cars  and  trains  and  to  other  persons  connected 
with  public  conveyances  for  the  unvarying,  kindly  care 
which  they  exercise  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  our  pupils. 
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The  parents  of  children  attending  the  Horace  Mann  School 
fully  appreciate  the  services  of  policemen  detailed  to  be  at 
the  crossings  upon  Boy  Is  ton  street  at  Exeter  and  Dart- 
mouth streets  before  school  and  at  its  close. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Glover  and  to  Mr. 
Samuel  D.  Warren  for  gifts  of  money  with  which  to  furnish 
much  needed  lessons  in  printed  form  for  our  youngest 
pupils.  Through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Mary  H.  Parsons, 
special  instruction  was  given  to  some  girls  in  the  primary 
department  who  needed  timely  help.  We  desire  to  thank 
these  friends  for  their  thought  for  our  necessities,  as  well  as 
for  their  money. 

The  three  great  events  of  the  year,  which  stirred  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  people  in  every  land,  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  our  pupils  both  past  and  present.  Two. 
who  were  members  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  its  early 
days,  contributed  poems  to  newspapers  on  these  several 
occasions,  and  sent  copies  to  the  principal  of  the  school. 
We  reproduce  them  in  this  report,  not  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  school,  but  as  showing  that  deafness,  even  when 
occurring  at  an  early  period  in  a  child's  life,  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  barrier  to  intellectual  growth.  The  writers  of  these 
poems  became  totally  deaf  in  childhood. 

1900-1901. 
[Written  for  the  Boston  Journal] 
I. 

The  nineteenth  century  dies  to-night.    Shall  we  be  glad  or  weep? 
Tor  he  that  lies  with  glazing  eves  hath  sinned  and  sorrowed  deep. 
His  soul  is  black  with  endless  sin  ;  his  hands  are  red  with  war  : 
There  is  no  priest  in  West  or  East  can  pardon  him  therefor  : 
Xorany  skill  can  make  him  live  until  to-morrow's  sun. 
It  is  too  late  for  any  fate  to  change  what  he  hath  done. 
Yet  shame  on  those  who  always  speak  of  evil  deed  alone. 
Who  have  not  guessed  that  every  breast  hath  longings  of  its  own. 
Deep  in  his  mighty  heart  he  dreamed  of  what  mankind  should  be. 
Pure,  brave  and  wise,  in  nobler  guise  —  through  years  he  might  not 
see  ; 
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Nor  only  dreamed,  but  strove  the  while  his  meaner  self  demurred, 
And  all  the  past  cried  out  aghast  against  the  truth  it  heard. 
What  if  the  wars  that  some  call  sins,  along  the  path  he  trod, 
Were  steps  that  led  across  the  dead,  yet  still  led  up  to  God  ? 
Nay,  what  if  Error's  self  should  be  unwilling  friend  of  Right? 
The  darkness  tires,  till  man  desires,  at  any  cost,  the  light. 
Not  all  in  vain  the  wrong  beliefs  that  led  his  soul  astray, 
If,  through  his  sins,  the  truth  begins  to  win  our  hearts  to-day. 

II. 

The  Heir  is  hastening  through  the  night  and  while  we  watch  and 
wait, 

Though  he  make  haste,  the  moments  waste,  he  will  arrive  too  late. 
No  helpless  newborn  child  is  he,  as  poets  love  to  write  ; 
His  natal  time  was  in  the  prime  of  him  who  dies  to-night. 
But  still  he  has  the  soul  of  youth  ;  his  heart  is  high  with  pride  ; 
Before  his  eyes  the  whole  world  lies,  with  pleasures  still  untried. 
So,  through  the  night  he  rides  in  haste,  to  claim  his  vast  estate, 
Although  for  him  whose  eyes  are  dim  he  will  arrive  too  late. 
At  midnight  sighs  the  passing  soul.    One  stands  beside  the  dead, 
It  is  the  Heir,  strong,  brave  and  fair,  a  glory  'round  his  head. 
Broad  brows  above  unfathomed  eyes,  that  are  too  proud  to  weep, 
A  courtlier  grace,  a' finer  face,  than  his  who  lies  asleep. 
Will  he,  too,  dream  his  golden  dreams,  yet  sin  the  wornout  sins 
That  marred  the  past,  until  at  last  another  age  begins? 
Will  pride  and  greed  still  rule  the  world,  and  mar  its  fair  design  ? 
Or  will  he  lead  our  steps,  indeed,  to  something  more  divine  ? 
Who  knows?    The  world  is  still  asleep,  but,  silent  as  the  night, 
Slow  dawns  the  Day.    We  watch  and  pray,  with  faces  toward  the 
light. 

A.  H.  T.  Fisher. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA. 
[For  the  Transcript.] 

The  nation's  heart  is  thrilled 

With  sorrow  keen  ; 
Death's  signet  resteth  now 
On  that  most  noble  brow 
Of  England's  Queen. 
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The  opening  century  waits 

Its  accolade  ; 
And  Grief  with  mighty  hand 
Upon  each  kneeling  land 

Her  sword  has  laid. 

Were  ever  grief  and  joy 

So  closely  twin  ? 
Ere  teal's  have  ceased  to  fall 
We  hear  the  trumpet  call  — 

A  king  comes  in  ! 

Be  brave,  O  new-made  king. 

To  meet  this  hour  ; 
The  might  of  all  the  years 
To-day  for  thee  uprears 

A  throne  of  power  ! 

Forgive  us  if  to-day 

We  cannot  bring 
Our  laggard  lips  to  frame 
The  long  unused  acclaim, 
"  God  save  the  king  !  " 

O  loved  and  gracious  Queen. 

O  woman  rare  ! 
What  monarch  e'er  hud  down 
Than  thine  a  richer  crown  — 

More  grand  and  fair  ? 

What  tongue  can  fitly  tell. 

What  words  portray, 
Thy  pathway  long  and  bright. 
Which  grew  as  grows  the  light 

To  perfect  day  ? 

Through  all  the  years  that  yet 

Before  us  lie, 
Crowned  in  the  world's  great  heart 
Eternally  thou  art. 

And  crowned  ou  high  ! 
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Thy  weary,  widowed  years 

At  last  are  o'er  ; 
Won  is  the  long  sought  goal, 
And  he  —  thy  soul  of  soul  — 

Is  thine  once  more  ! 

Together  ye  shall  rest 

Till  grandly  rings 
Heaven's  glad,  triumphant  tone, 
And  waking  millions  own 

The  King  of  kings  ! 

Alice  C.  Jennings. 


GOD  KEIGNS. 
September  14,  1901. 
[For  the  Transcript.] 

God  reigns  !    Columbia  lift  thy  head  from  dust! 

Thy  hero  falls,  but  thou  art  not  alone. 
The  Everlasting  Arms  be  now  thy  trust ! 

The  God  thy  fathers  knew  is  still  thine  own  ! 

God  reigns  !    Though  thrice  a  treach'rous,  cruel  hand 
Hath  laid  thy  mightiest  and  thy  dearest  low  ; 

And  thrice,  from  end  to  end,  a  stricken  land 
In  bitter  sorrow  hath  sustained  the  blow. 

God  reigns  !    'Twas  mete  the  passing  bsll  should  sound 

Its  solemn  peal  on  midnight's  holy  air, 
While  through  our  land,  from  near  and  farthest  bound, 

Millions  awoke,  as  one,  to  tearful  prayer. 

God  reigns  !    He  saw  the  victory  behind  — 

The  eye  might  dim  —  the  earthly  strength  might  fail  — 
The  noble  courage  and  the  kingly  mind 

O'er  Time  and  Death  immortally  prevail. 

God  reigns  !    Thou  whom  the  Highest  doth  ordain 

The  vacant  place  of  honor  now  to  fill, 
May  wisdom,  power  and  love  with  thee  remain 

And  guardianship  Divine  be  round  us  still. 
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God  reigns  !    Our  hearts  receive  that  word  sublime  — 

That  trumpet-call  re-echoes  not  in  vain  — 
The  sacred  key-note  for  all  coming  time  — 

God  over  all  forevermore  doth  reign  ! 

Alice  C.  Jennings. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANCIS  L.  COOLIDGE,  Chairman. 
GRAFTON  D.  GUSHING. 
EMILY  A.  FIFIELD. 
ELIZABETH  0.  KELLER. 
FRANK  VOGEL. 
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APPENDIX. 


EXTRACT    FROM    PUBLIC    STATUTES    OF  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, CHAPTER  41. 

Sect.  15.  Every  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  when  aided  by  a  grant  of  money  from  the 
state  treasury,  shall  annually  make  to  the  board  [State  Board  of 
Education]  such  a  report  as  is  required  by  sections  sixteen  and 
seventeen  of  chapter  seventy-nine,  of  other  private  institutions 
so  aided. 

Sect.  17.  The  board  [State  Board  of  Education]  shall  direct 
and  supervise  the  education  of  all  such  pupils,  and  shall  set  forth 
in  its  annual  report  the  number  of  pupils  so  instructed,  the  cost 
of  their  instruction  and  support,  the  manner  in  which  the  money 
appropriated  by  the  Commonwealth  therefor  has  been  expended, 
and  such  other  information  as  it  deems  important  to  be  laid 
before  the  general  court. 


EXTRACT  FROM  CHAPTER   239   OF   THE   ACTS  OF 

1888. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  free  instruction  of  deaf-mutes 
or  deaf  children. 

Sect.  1 .  Upon  the  request  of  the  parents  or  guardians  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  governor  may 
send  such  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may  deem  fit  subjects 
for  education,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the  case  of 
any  pupil,  to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  North- 
ampton, or  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or  to  any  other 
school  for  deaf-mutes  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  parents  or 
guardians  may  prefer ;  and  with  the  approval  of  the  state  board 
he  may  make  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth  such  provision 
for  the  care  and  education  of  children,  who  are  both  deaf-mutes 
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and  blind,  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
discretionary  power  conferred  by  this  act,  no  distinction  shall  be 
made  on  account  of  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  such  children ;  no  such  pupil  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  such  institutions  or  schools  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
proper  authorities  thereof,  or  of  the  governor ;  and  the  sums 
necessary  for  the  instruction  and  support  of  such  pupils  in  such 
institutions  or  schools,  including  all  travelling  expenses  of  such 
pupils  attending  such  institutions  or  schools,  whether  daily  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth ;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  prevent  the 
voluntary  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  sums  by  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  pupils. 


EXTRACT  FROM  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  BOSTON 
SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  PERTAINING  TO  THE  HOR- 
ACE MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Sect.  158.  The  instructors  for  this  school  shall  be  a  princi- 
pal, an  assistant  principal,  and  assistants.  Besides  the  principal, 
one  instructor  shall  be  allowed  for  every  ten  pupils,  and  an  excess 
of  five  pupils  shall  entitle  the  school  to  an  additional  instructor. 

Sect.  298.  This  school  was  established  by  the  Boston  School 
Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as 
a  day  school  for  deaf  children,  to  whom  it  may  be  accessible. 

Sect.  300.  This  school  is  designed  to  give  an  elementary 
English  education,  but,  as  a  preparation  for  this,  it  must  first 
impart  to  pupils  entering  as  deaf-mutes  the  meaning  and  use  of 
ordinary  language.  It  aims  to  teach  all  of  its  pupils  to  speak, 
and  to  read  the  speech  of  others  from  their  lips.  The  General 
Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools,  Chapter  XVI.,  so  far  as 
applicable,  are  to  be  enforced  in  this  school. 

Sect.  301.  Pupils  who  have  completed  the  course  of  study 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  diploma. 

Sect.  302.  The  sessions  of  this  school  shall  begin  at  9  A.M. 
and  close  at  2  P.  M.,  on  every  week  day  except  Saturday,  when 
there  shall  be  no  session. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Any  deaf  child  over  five  years  of  age,  not  mentally  or  phys- 
ically disqualified,  is  entitled  to  admission.  No  pupil  will  be 
admitted  without  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  signed  by  a  phy- 
sician. 

Parents  or  guardians  desiring  the  admission  of  children  as 
State  pupils  can  obtain  the  blank  form  of  application,  and  other 
instructions,  at  the  school,  No.  178  Newbury  street,  or  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Children  from  other  States  will  be  received,  subject  to  the 
above  conditions,  on  the  payment  of  tuition,  or  upon  warrants 
from  the  executives  of  such  States. 

The  school  year  begins  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
September,  and  ends  during  the  week  preceding  the  Fourth  of 
July,  but  pupils  are  admitted  at  any  time. 

Communications  and  letters  may  be  addressed  to  the  Principal, 
Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  No  178  Newbury  street,  Boston. 
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REPORT. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  Dec.  10,  1901. 

The  problem  of  vacation  schools  is  an  unsolved  problem, 
although  the  earnest  efforts  of  teachers  and  friends  of  the 
.children  in  our  principal  cities  are  tending  toward  a  satis- 
factory solution. 

Vacation  schools,  undertaken  by  private  enterprise,  have 
been  carried  on  for  many  years  in  Boston,  as  well  as  in  other 
cities,  notably  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia.  The 
success  of  these  schools  has  led  School  Boards,  East  and 
West,  to  consider  the  establishment  of  vacation  schools  in 
connection  with  the  public  school  system.  In  1899,  New 
York  carried  on  ten  vacation  schools,  at  an  expense  of 
$17,000  which  were  conducted  for  six  weeks,  under  the 
direction  of  the  New  York  School  Board.  By  this  means, 
hundreds  of  children,  many  of  whom  would  have  been  unem- 
ployed, vagrant,  or  subjected  to  the  vicious  influences  of  the 
street,  were  happily  and  profitably  occupied  through  the 
vacation  months. 

In  May,  1900,  the  Boston  School  Committee  authorized 
an  experiment  in  vacation  schools,  appropriated  $3,000 
for  the  purpose,  and  appointed  a  Committee  on  Vacation 
Schools,  to  direct  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  the 
schools. 

This  committee  organized  three  schools,  which  were  con- 
tinued for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  The  progress  of  the 
experiment  was  reported  to  the  School  Committee,  who 
authorized  the  further  continuance  of  the  experiment  in 
1901,  and  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  purpose. 
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The  Special  Committee  on  Vacation  Schools  consisted  of 
Francis  L.  Cooliclge  (Chairman),  A.  J.  Bulger,  and  Anna 
Barrows.  All  matters  pertaining  to  vacation  schools  or 
playgrounds  were  referred  to  this  committee. 

Investigation  of  the  conditions  in  the  various  districts  led 
the  Committee  to  select  the  Wells,  the  Lyman,  the  Brighton, 
and  the  Dearborn  Districts,  as  best  suited  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  experimental  work.  The  Bowdoin  School  was 
closed,  since  a  much  greater  demand  for  school  developed  in 
the  Wells  District,  adjacent  to  the  Bowdoin. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  for  each  of  the  summers  of 
1899  and  1900,  the  School  Committee  had  contributed 
*o.000  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  thirty  playgrounds, 
which  were  conducted  by  the  Emergency  and  Hygiene 
Association.  Owing  to  the  financial  conditions  of  the 
present  year  that  contribution  was  discontinued.  Thereupon, 
a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Vacation  School  Committee, 
urging  them  to  adopt  and  continue  the  playgrounds  of  the 
Association.  This  the  committee  were  not  prepared  to  do, 
but,  in  lieu  of  the  fifth  school,  which  the  appropriation  had 
made  possible,  they  established  three  playgrounds,  in  the 
Lyman,  the  Dwight,  and  the  Dearborn  District.  This  step 
was  taken,  after  careful  consideration  of  the  various  phases 
of  vacation  school  work,  and  with  the  belief  that  the  play- 
ground was  a  legitimate  feature  of  vacation  schools,  or  even 
a  substitute  for  them. 

Both  schools  and  playgrounds  were  open  to  any  children 
who  might  apply.  Provision  was  made  for  classes  in  cook- 
ing, wood-working,  basket  weaving,  cardboard  construction, 
drawing  and  color,  reading  and  nature  study.  Arrangements 
were  also  made  for  kindergarten  and  primary  classes  in 
each  district. 

The  following  extracts  from  informal  reports  made  by  the 
principals  of  the  schools  show  in  detail  the  work  of  the 

schools : 
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Yeoman-Street  School,  Dearborn  District. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  at  Yeoman  street  was  460, 
while  the  average  attendance  was  104. 

The  number  enrolled  at  the  sand  garden  was  500,  the  average 
attendance  being  250. 

The  excessively  warm  weather  led  many  children  to  prefer  the 
open-air  sand  garden  to  the  school  room.  "  Country  week"  and 
picnics  also  had  their  effect  in  reducing  the  attendance. 

We  found  that  many  parents  in  the  neighborhood  had  not 
learned  that  there  was  to  be  a  vacation  school. 

We  registered  with  less  delay  than  last  year,  because  there  was 
no  waiting  list.  Classes  were  assigned  on  the  same  general  plan 
as  last  year.  The  youngest  pupils  remained  with  one  teacher 
while  the  older  pupils  were  instructed  on  the  departmental  plan. 

There  were  classes  in  nature  study,  drawing,  sewing,  basket 
weaving  and  cardboard  construction ;  two  lowest  grade  primary 
classes,  and  a  Kindergarten. 

The  work  has  been  more  varied  and  of  a  higher  order  than  that 
of  last  year,  and  I  think  the  progress  may  be  considered  satisfac- 
tory. 

Basket  weaving  has  proven  very  attractive.  In  the  sewing 
class  the  girls  made  garments  for  themselves,  and  the  boys 
darned,  patched,  sewed  on  buttons  and  made  useful  articles. 

The  nature  class  enjoyed  several  field  lessons  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, bringing  back  specimens  to  be  studied  in  school.  Wild 
flowers,  grasses,  buds,  etc.,  were  closely  observed  and  made  the 
subject  of  written  exercises. 

Mounted  seaweed  in  book  form  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
daintiest  specimens  of  the  children's  handiwork.  Drawing  and 
painting  were  favorite  studies.  Flowers  and  fruit  were  carefully 
reproduced,  supplementing  the  nature  study,  and  many  little 
baskets  and  boxes  were  prettily  decorated.  The  younger  pupils 
fashioned  many  novel  and  tasteful  objects  from  colored  paper, 
worsted,  birch  bark  and  other  materials.  A  very  satisfactory 
Kindergarten  course  completed  the  list. 

The  sand  garden  was  well  attended.  The  children  enjoyed 
games,  made  patchwork,  sewed  outlines  upon  cards,  and  cut  out 
paper  soldiers. 
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Many  parents  expressed  gratitude  for  the  benefits  received  by 
their  children,  and  hope  that  the  vacation  school  will  continue. 

We  have  introduced  some  features  which  cannot  be  included  in 
the  ordinary  curriculum,  but  which  may  be  carried  on  at  home ; 
something  which  may  enable  the  child  to  originate  and  develop 
employment  with  simple  materials. 

If  hereafter  it  is  proposed  to  receive  only  Primary  and  Kinder- 
garten pupils,  I  would  suggest  that  the  use  of  the  Yeoman-street 
School  be  continued  in  the  forenoon  as  heretofore,  and  the  sand 
garden  be  open  only  in  the  afternoon.  But  if  the  attendance  of 
children  beyond  the  primary  age  is  desired,  I  believe  the  school 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Dearborn,  as  the  playground  there  is 
so  large  that  ordinary  noises  would  not  interfere  with  school- 
room work.  The  school  and  sand  garden  could  be  carried  on 
simultaneously  during  the  morning.  I  believe  that  alternate  work 
and  play  would  keep  the  children  profitably  and  pleasantly  occu- 
pied . 

There  are  no  accommodations  for  a  Kindergarten  in  the  Dear- 
born School  and  that  class  might  remain  at  the  Yeoman-street 
School. 

If  large  boys  are  admitted  to  the  school  next  year  they  will 
need  a  teacher  to  interest  them  in  wood-working  or  some  similar 
occupation. 

Carolink  F.  Cutler,  Principal. 


Vacation  School  in  the  Mayhew  Building,  Wells  District. 

We  have  registered  about  800  children  at  the  school,  the 
average  attendance  being  200.  This  seems  a  small  attendance, 
but  there  will  always  be  this  disparity  between  the  number 
enrolled  and  the  number  in  attendance  daily.  There  are  various 
reasons  for  this. 

St.  Andrew's  Mission  conducts  a  wood-working  class  and  a 
cooking  class  near  by,  three  days  in  the  week.  Many  of  the 
older  children  attend  there  on  these  days,  and  come  to  us  for  the 
rest  of  the  time. 

Older  children  are  kept  at  home  on  Friday  to  help  in  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The  feast  days,  also,  are  spent 
at  home  or  in  the  synagogues. 
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Through  the  efforts  of  various  charitable  organizations  some 
of  the  children  enjoy  a  picnic  or  a  short  vacation  in  the  country. 

But,  in  spite  of  these  diversions,  we  have  had  an  average 
attendance  of  two  hundred  children. 

It  warms  one's  heart  to  see  these  children  happily  employed, 
cool  and  comfortable,  safe  for  the  time  from  the  demoralizing 
influences  of  the  street. 

At  present  we  have  seven  classes,  including  the  Kindergarten. 
The  younger  children,  in  three  classes,  have  a  varied  program  of 
sewing,  spool-knitting,  freecutting,  painting,  drawing,  paper-con- 
struction, weaving  and  the  making  of  scrap-books.  As  a  rest  to 
the  busy  fingers,  games,  songs  and  stories  are  frequently  inter- 
spersed. 

The  older  children,  in  three  classes,  are  taught  sewing,  weav- 
ing, cardboard  construction  and  color.  One  day  in  the  week  is 
given  to  music  and  the  making  of  scrap-books. 

The  first  half-hour  of  each  day  is  devoted  to  short  nature  les- 
sons, or  the  learning  of  songs,  or  the  reading,  or  telling  of 
stories. 

When  Mr.  Ames  is  here  he  gives  short  talks  on  animals,  or 
plants,  always  having  the  specimen  before  the  class.  Sometimes 
the  principal  has  given  these  lessons,  and  each  teacher  has  done 
much  of  this  work,  as  you  will  see  by  the  diaries. 

A  recess  of  twenty  minutes  is  allowed,  the  boys  playing  in  the 
yard,  and  the  girls  in  the  basement. 

The  older  boys,  in  the  course  of  the  week,  have  four  lessons  in 
construction,  two  lessons  in  weaving,  two  lessons  in  color,  one 
lesson  in  music  and  one  hour's  work  on  serap-books. 

The  older  girls  have  the  same  work  except  that  they  substitute 
sewing  for  construction. 

The  older  boys  could  protitabl}'  devote  all  their  time  to  con- 
struction and  weaving.  In  order  to  accomplish  much  in  either 
of  these  subjects  they  need  a  full  hour  in  each,  every  day. 

At  present  we  see  no  reason  to  greatly  change  the  program  of 
the  other  classes. 

The  teacher  of  weaving  should  have  three  assistants,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  one  teacher  to  properly  teach  more  than  five  pupils. 
The  older  children  enjoy  the  weaving  more  than  any  other  occu- 
pation. 
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The  assistants  in  every  department  might,  very  wisely,  be 
chosen  from  the  ranks  of  recent  graduates  of  the  Normal  School. 

The  teacher  for  field  lessons  should  be  a  man,  as  he  could  more 
easily  control  the  larger  boys. 

Mary  E.  "Whitney,  Principal. 


Description  of  Children's  Field  Lessons,  Mayhew  School. 

The  excursions  with  the  children  from  the  Mayhew  School, 
have,  I  believe,  secured  three  results ;  they  have  made  them 
happier,  more  observing  and  more  thoughtful. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  children  taken  in  the  various 
trips,  more  than  half  had  never  seen  a  squirrel  running  wild,  or 
heard  a  brook  flowing  over  pebbles.  To  these  little  people, 
Franklin  park  with  its  green  fields  and  bright  flowers  was  a  new 
and  beautiful  world.  Some,  even  when  tired  out,  wanted  to  stay 
all  day,  and  every  one  was  sorry  when  the  time  came  to  go  home. 

As  we  walked  through  the  fields  and  wood  I  was  careful  not 
to  bother  the  children  with  too  much  teaching  about  the  birds  and 
flowers  at  first,  but  rather  encouraged  them  to  use  their  eyes 
and  see  all  they  could.  They  darted  into  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way 
places  gathering  flowers,  each  trying  to  get  the  biggest  bunch  and 
the  greatest  variety.  Whenever  anybody  discovered  a  new  or 
beautiful  blossom  there  was  a  chorus  of  "Ohs"  and  "Ahs." 
After  a  while  the  children  rested  under  a  shady  tree,  and  we 
named  the  different  flowers.  Some  could  not  tell  a  daisy  from  a 
buttercup,  or  a  clover  blossom  from  a  wild  rose. 

I  found  that  there  was  very  little  need  to  direct  the  observation 
of  these  boys  and  girls.  They  saw  all  that  I  saw  and  scores  of 
things  besides.  They  pried  into  every  nook  and  cranny,  caught 
toads  and  grasshoppers,  and  asked  endless  questions  about  the 
different  birds  and  trees,  the  pond,  the  brook,  the  sheep, 
the  shepherd  dogs,  and  the  Blue  Hills  with  the  little  house  at  the 
top. 

Incidentally  they  learned  that  the  cone  on  the  pine  tree  con- 
tained the  seeds  for  a  new  little  tree,  that  the  flowers  had  bright 
colors  to  attract  the  bees,  that  the  pebbles  in  the  brook  were  made 
smooth  by  the  running  water,  that  it  was  cruel  to  hurt  the  toad 
and  the  grasshopper,  and  so  they  let  them  go. 
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Though  these  little  people  were  very  busy  and  active,  they  gave 
no  trouble  in  the  matter  of  discipline,  but  were  always  willing 
and  glad  to  do  as  I  asked. 

The  material  gathered  on  these  trips  is  excellent  for  next 
day's  lessons  in  the  school-room,  and  the  children  take  an  added 
interest  from  the  fact  that  the  leaf  or  flower  or  animal  is  some- 
thing that  they  discovered  themselves. 

The  success  of  these  excursions  from  ^the  pupil's  point  of 
view  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  many  are  willing  to  pay 
their  own  fare  again  and  again  for  the  privilege  of  the  field 
lesson ;  their  success  from  the  teacher's  standpoint  is  seen  in  the 
brightened  eyes  of  the  little  ones  and  their  increased  love  for 
school. 

Albert  S.  Ames,  Teacher. 


Lyman  Vacation  School. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  school,  900 ;  average  daily 
attendance,  350. 

Church  picnics,  rainy  days  and  excessive  heat  interfered 
noticeably  with  the  attendance.  The  apparent  disproportion  be- 
tween the  total  enrolment  and  the  average  attendance  is  due  to 
several  causes  : 

Some  came  out  of  mere  curosity,  and  having  no  stability  or 
failing  to  be  interested  in  the  courses  at  their  disposal,  dropped 
out. 

A  considerable  number  of  pupils  attended  steadily  for  several 
weeks  and  then  went  away  on  vacations. 

Not  a  small  percentage  dropped  from  the  rolls  from  dissatis- 
faction at  not  being  able  to  take  just  what  they  wished.  The 
defects  under  this  head  will  be  explained  under  the  succeeding 
topic  of  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  school. 

At  the  opening  of  the  vacation  school  on  Monday,  July  8th, 
a  large  number  of  pupils  presented  themselves  for  registration. 
Four  hundred  were  enrolled  the  first  day  and  six  hundred  before 
the  end  of  the  week.  This  number  was  largely  in  excess  of 
what  had  beeu  anticipated,  necessitating  a  complete  abandoment 
of  whatever  plans  had  been  decided  upon  before.  The  supplies 
were  inadequate,  the  number  of  teachers  was  insufficient,  and 
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the  building  assigned  for  sessions  was  totally  unfit  for  the 
purpose.  Considerable  delay  and  confusion  was  thus  necessitated 
at  the  outset.  Then  arose  the  question  as  to  whether  all  who 
presented  themselves  should  be  accommodated,  or  a  limited  num- 
ber selected  from  the  applicants  with  a  waiting  list  for  the  others. 
In  the  latter  case  the  individual  pupil  would  receive  more  attention 
and  advancement,  and  in  the  former  a  larger  number  would  be 
enabled  to  participate  in  the  proffered  advantages.  Thinking  it 
to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  "  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number,"  the  first  plan  was  adopted,  and  the 
effort  was  made  to  divide  the  potential  benefits  among  as  many 
of  the  applicants  as  possible. 

We  found  that  the  interest  of  nearly  all  the  pupils  centred 
around  manual  training  with  the  boys  and  cooking  with  the  girls. 
This  interest,  I  believe,  was  thus  founded  because  these  were  the 
subjects  best  known  to  the  pupils.  From  the  pupils  who  were 
present  this  year,  should  they  elect  studies  again  for  another 
year,  many  would  be  found  who  would  have  developed  as  strong 
interests  in  other  departments,  such  as  weaving,  cardboard  con- 
struction and  color  work.  With  the  general  interest  centring 
around  these  two  subjects,  the  problem  was  how  to  hold  a  large 
number  of  pupils  with  limited  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  these 
subjects  ;  also,  how  to  give  the  largest  number  of  pupils  a  chance 
to  take  these  subjects  at  the  same  time  without  overcrowding  the 
divisions.  Likewise,  allowance  had  to  be  made  that  each  pupil 
should  have  the  subject  long  enough  at  one  time  to  accomplish 
something,  and  often  enough  to  keep  up  his  interest.  It  was  a 
matter  of  adjusting  somewhat  conflicting  principles. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these  varied  purposes  the  following- 
scheme  was  devised  :  First,  a  class  of  sixty  pupils,  thirty  boys 
and  thirty  girls  was  selected  from  the  applicants.  This  class 
was  composed  of  eighth,  ninth  grade,  and  high  school  pupils. 
Girls  were  given  the  chance  to  go  to  cooking  and  boys  to  manual 
training  four  times  a  week,  one  hour  and  a  half  at  a  time.  The 
other  periods  were  devoted  to  cardboard  and  color  work.  Here 
I  will  add  that  all  pupils  were  required  to  go  to  classes  appearing 
on  their  program,  —  this  to  avoid  confusion  and  irregularity. 

Then  180  pupils,  90  boys  and  90  girls,  were  selected,  and 
divided  into  three  classes  called  respectively  A,  B,  C  boys,  and 
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A,  B,  C  girls.  "  A"  boys  and  girls  consisted  of  seventh  grade 
and  older  sixth  grade  pupils;  "B"  boys  and  girls  consisted  of 
younger  sixth  and  older  fifth;  "  C"  boys  and  girls  consisted  of 
younger  fifth  and  older  fourth  pupils.  A,  B,  and  C  classes  were 
given  manual  training  (boys)  and  cooking  (girls)  twice  a  week, 
one  hour  and  a  half  each  time.  The  other  periods  were  devoted 
to  drawing,  color  work,  weaving,  story  telling,  library  reading, 
music,  sewing,  etc. 

These  A,  B,  C  classes,  together  with  the  first  class  boys  and 
girls,  made  a  total  of  240  pupils.  This  was  the  largest  number 
deemed  feasible  to  work  on  the  departmental  plan  under  the 
stated  limitations.  Divisions  of  30  were  as  large  as  could  be 
profitably  handled,  though  this  average  was  slightly  exceeded,  as 
appears  in  the  preliminary  statistics. 

Pupils  of  first,  second,  third,  and  younger  fourth  grades  were 
assigned  to  either  of  two  classes,  named  first  and  second  primary 
classes.  Here  suitable  subjects,  mainly  of  a  manual  character, 
were  taught.  There  was,  likewise,  a  kindergarten  department 
for  all  children  of  suitable  age. 

The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  cooking  department  reports  that 
the  first  class  girls  received  twenty-four  lessons  in  plain  cooking 
and  housekeeping.  Classes  A,  B,  and  C  received  twelve  lessons. 
Girls  in  this  department  were  taught  conjointly  with  the  cooking, 
domestic  science,  care  of  range,  hot-water  tank,  gas-stove,  clean- 
ing of  iron  sink,  polishing  of  brass,  sweeping  floors,  washing 
dishes,  etc.  This  department  was  especially  successful,  and  the 
teacher  maintained  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  her  subject  that 
was  commendable. 

The  manual  training  teacher  reports  that  his  first  class  boys 
made  the  following  articles :  Sandpaper  block,  flower  stand, 
knife-box,  brush-broom  holder,  stool,  match-boxes,  table,  music 
stand.  A,  B,  and  C  classes  made  teapot  stands,  match-boxes 
and  scratchers.  The  boys  showed,  almost  without  exception, 
unflagging  interest  in  the  carpentering  work.  Mr.  Carter,  the  in- 
structor in  wood- working,  is  deserving  of  praise  for  the  admirable 
way  in  which  he  interested  and  held  his  classes. 

In  cardboard  construction,  the  models  were  based  upon  the 
type  forms,  cube,  cylinder,  prism,  cone.  About  twenty  different 
models  were  made,  consisting  of  such  articles  as  broom-holder, 
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slipper-holder  box,  lamp  shade,  circular  tray,  cornucopia,  etc. 
The  children  enjoyed  this  work  very  much,  and  were  pleased 
to  carry  home  the  products  of  their  skill  at  the  close  of 
school. 

The  weaving,  though  a  new  feature,  rapidly  became  popular, 
and  pupils  were  very  ready  to  work  extra  time  on  the  baskets, 
mats,  hats,  etc.,  made  in  the  department.  Crepe  paper  work, 
pinks,  chrysanthemums,  boxes,  etc.,  was  also  introduced  success- 
fully into  this  department. 

In  the  color  work  much  original  design  was  executed  and  nov- 
elty of  idea  brought  into  play.  The  difficulties  of  such  a  depart- 
ment in  a  vacation  school  are  beyond  the  ordinary,  owing  to 
the  marked  discrepancy  of  ability  and  previous  training  of  pupils. 
The  success  of  this  department  was  due  to  the  skill,  zeal  and 
unceasing  endeavor  of  the  teacher  in  charge. 

In  reading  and  story-telling  a  successful  attempt  was  made  to 
interest  children  in  profitable  and  entertaining  books.  The  chil- 
dren were  largely  of  the  non-reading  class,  and  the  advantages 
accruing  to  such  of  acquiring  a  useful  and  permanent  reading 
habit  are  obvious.  The  teacher  in  charge  reports  that  thirty 
stories  of  history  were  told,  —  these  largely  romantic,  treating  of 
the  early  settlement  of  East  Boston.  "Robinson  Crusoe"  was 
read  in  connection  with  Noddle  and  Maverick. 

Forty  pupils  read  "  Five  Little  Peppers  "  silently  ;  thirty  read 
Alcott's  "Jack  and  Jill  "  ;  forty-five  read  Sophia  Sweet's  4  4  Last 
of  the  Brownies."  In  addition  to  this  was  a  general  interest  in 
some  three  hundred  books  loaned  from  the  Public  Library,  also 
daily  reading  aloud  and  telling  of  history  stories. 

The  primary  and  kindergarten  departments  proved  their  efficacy 
by  holding  good  interest  and  good  attendance  until  the  last. 

There  was  noticeable  a  marked  balance  between  the  num- 
ber of  boys  in  attendance  and  the  number  of  girls,  the  girls 
slightly  exceeding  in  number  and  excelling  in  perseverance  of 
attendance.  Likewise,  there  was  an  approximately  even  balance 
maintained  as  to  number  of  pupils  of  each  grade,  the  third,  fourth 
and  kindergarten  children  excelling  in  number. 

Judging  from  the  success  attendant  upon  the  experiment  of 
this  year,  I  think  the  same  general  plan  could  be  profitably  fol- 
lowed next  year. 
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If  possible,  departments  should  be  doubled.  For  example, 
two  weaving  rooms,  each  under  the  charge  of  an  experienced 
assistant,  and  both  under  the  direction  of  a  skilled  head.  The 
same  with  cardboard  and  drawing.  Classes  could  then  be 
smaller,  and  more  time  could  be  given  to  each  subject.  With 
only  one  cooking  room  and  one  manual  training  shop  the  school 
will  continue  to  be  hampered  unless  rival  interests  are  developed 
in  other  subjects. 

A  practical  and  comprehensive  sewing  department  would  be 
successful.  If  machines  were  there  available  and  draughting 
and  cutting  taught,  there  would  be  ample  demand. 

If  the  school  is  organized  on  a  larger  plan  next  year  than 
this  year,  it  will  necessitate  doubling  present  departments,  in 
which  case  additional  teachers  for  each  department  will  be 
needed.  I  should  recommend  that  teachers  who  have  served  as 
assistants  this  year  should  be  raised  to  the  grade  of  regular 
teachers  and  assigned  to  whatever  departments  they  are  com- 
petent to  conduct.  It  is  absolutely  essential,  however,  that 
the  heads  of  departments  should  be  teachers  of  intelligence, 
good  sense,  and  experience.  A  voluntary  attendance  can  be 
maintained  under  no  other  conditions. 

Frank  V.  Thompson,  Principal. 


Washington  Allston  School. 

In  organizing  the  Washington  Allston  vacation  school  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  find  out  what  interested  the  children  and  to 
keep  them  profitably  employed  in  the  direction  of  this  interest. 
Our  school  occupied  three  buildings  —  the  Washington  Allston, 
the  William  Wirt  Warren,  and  the  Brentwood  street, —  and  reg- 
istered 413  different  pupils,  with  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  125. 

In  the  Washington  Allston  building  we  started  with  a  class  in 
cooking,  a  class  in  wood-work,  and  a  class  for  pupils  who  wished 
to  study.  The  cooking  class  and  the  class  in  wood-working  soon 
became  so  large  that  a  division  was  necessary.  Additional  teach- 
ers were  secured,  and  raffia  weaving  and  sewing  were  offered 
these  pupils ;  and  thus  by  alternating  cooking  and  sewing  and 
wood-working  and  raffia  weaving,  all  were  provided  for. 
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We  offered  the  boys  cooking  lessons  and  the  girls  lessons  in 
wood-work,  and  found  the  children  eager  to  undertake  the  work. 
Of  this  departure  we  feel  especially  proud.  The  boys  were  eager 
to  undertake  cooking,  and  their  interest  never  flagged.  They 
were  given  lessons  in  the  preparation  of  soups  and  chowders  and 
other  simple  dishes,  and  instruction  in  frying  fish  as  it  might  be 
done  "  in  camp."  I  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  this  work  on  a 
more  elaborate  scale  next  season. 

The  girls  entered  upon  their  lessons  in  wood-working  with  the 
same  interest  that  characterized  the  boys  in  their  work  in  cook- 
ing. Here  our  endeavor  was  to  produce  useful  articles  while 
giving  the  girls  some  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools.  They  con- 
structed preserve  paddles,  scouring  boards,  bread  boards,  needle 
books  and  several  other  articles.  Our  results  make  us  feel  sure 
that  this  work  ought  to  be  continued. 

The  raffia  weaving  was  something  entirely  new  to  the  children, 
and  was  undertaken  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  by  a  large 
class  of  boys.  They  produced  some  very  creditable  work  in  the 
way  of  table  mats  and  fancy  baskets. 

There  remains  but  to  mention  the  special  class  in  this  building. 
This  class  was  well  attended,  but  not  as  popular  as  the  others. 
The  pupils  were  those  who  had  failed  of  promotion  or  were  back- 
ward in  some  study.  The  teacher  in  charge  gave  individual 
instruction  to  these  pupils. 

Five  classes  were  organized  in  the  William  Wirt  Warren 
building  —  one  in  each  of  the  following  subjects  —  drawing  and 
color  work — card-board  construction — nature  study  —  and  rattan 
work  and  the  special  class.  The  yard  of  this  building  was  occu- 
pied by  a  sand  garden,  in  charge  of  the  Brighthelmstone  Club, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  this  and  an  opportunity  to  earn 
money  offered  by  the  market  gardeners  thereabouts  provided  all 
the  occupation  the  North  Brighton  youth  wished.  We  closed 
this  building  with  the  exception  of  a  class  in  rattan  work  and 
sewing  —  the  boys  doing  the  rattan  work  and  the  girls  the  sew- 
ing—  which  was  very  successful  and  well  attended  to  the  end. 

The  rattan  work  deserves  special  mention.  The  boys  seemed 
to  enjoy  this  very  much,  and  produced  work-baskets  and  waste- 
baskets  of  artistic  as  well  as  commercial  value,  of  which  they 
were  very  proud.    One  boy  refused  to  sell  his  when  offered  a 
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very  good  price  for  it.  A  good  judge  of  waste-baskets  compli- 
mented the  work  very  highly.  Much  ought  to  be  made  of  this 
work  next  year  with  so  good  a  beginning. 

The  sewing  classes  in  both  buildings  must  be  counted  a  popu- 
lar feature  of  our  school.  The  girls  were  taught  fancy  stitches, 
and  how  to  make  many  little  fancy  articles  useful  on  the  dressing 
table,  sewing  table,  sofa,  and  dining  table,  as  well  as  plain 
sewing. 

The  kindergarten  was  the  best  attended  division  of  our 
school,  and  the  work  done  in  it  has  made  it  a  necessity.  Many 
of  the  parents  visited  this  school,  some  spending  an  entire  morn- 
ing with  the  children.  All  expressed  themselves  as  highly 
pleased. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  concentrating  our  efforts  in  the 
Washington  Allston  and  Brentwood-street  buildings  next  season, 
and  taking  up  only  cooking  and  manual  training  subjects.  If 
nature  study  can  be  pursued  by  field  lessons  this  too  will  prove 
valuable  and  interesting,  but  as  commonly  undertaken  in  the 
school  room,  I  feel  the  time  may  be  better  employed. 

Chas.  F.  Merrick,  Principal. 


The  experience  of  the  last  two  years  warrants  the  Vacation 
School  Committee  in  believing  that  the  vacation  school  should 
become  a  permanent  part  of  the  public  school  system  in 
Boston.  The  large  number  registered,  the  average  attend- 
ance in  spite  of  all  the  allurements  of  vacation  which  would 
tend  to  draw  the  children  away  from  the  school  and  the 
complete  absence  of  compulsory  attendance  laws,  —  the  in- 
terest and  earnestness  of  the  children,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  evident  delight  in  their  work,  certainly  indicate  a 
large  return  from  the  investment  required. 

A  large  number  of  the  children  attending  the  vacation 
schools  this  summer  were  boys  and  girls  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years  of  age.  It  is  no  slight  thing  to  keep  such  children 
happily  occupied  under  wise  guidance  through  the  vacation 
days.  In  many  cases  if  the  children  were  not  in  school 
their  refuge  would  be  the  crowded  streets  with,  possibly, 
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vicious  associations,  while  the  irregular  life  of  the  summer 
would  tend  to  react  unfavorably  upon  their  habits. 

The  occupations  of  the  vacation  school  are  cheerful,  in- 
teresting and  helpful.  The  elementary  experiments  in  basket 
weaving  held  the  childen  with  absolute  interest  for  the  three 
hours  of  the  session.  Children  who  are  not  ordinarily  ad- 
mitted to  the  cooking  classes  of  the  day  school  were  wild 
with  delight  when  they  found  that  they  might  become  mem- 
bers of  the  cooking  class  in  the  vacation  school.  Water-color 
lessons  and  cardboard  instruction  held  the  constant  attention 
and  interest  of  both  boys  and  girls,  while  the  wood-working 
was  a  source  of  unfailing  delight.  We  could  easily  have 
employed  twice  the  number  of  teachers  and  have  held  twice 
the  number  of  children  in  our  classes  in  cookery  and  wood- 
working. 

The  kindergartens  were  well  conducted  and  well  attended. 
Nothing  seems  better  worth  while  than  the  care  of  the  young 
children  in  the  kindergarten.  One  glance  at  the  hot,  noisy, 
dusty  streets  in  midsummer  will  make  us  rejoice  in  the 
thought  of  the  little  ones  who  are  happily  occupied  in 
the  kindergarten. 

One  class  in  the  Wells  School  should  be  particularly  noted, 
since  it  indicates  a  valuable  line  of  work  for  both  vacation 
and  day  schools.  We  refer  to  the  class  in  nature  study, 
which  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Ames. 

From  fifteen  to  twenty  children  accompanied  Mr.  Ames 
upon  the  field  lessons,  going  to  Franklin  park,  Revere  beach, 
or  to  the  Reservoir  to  spend  the  entire  morning.  The 
majority  of  the  children  provided  their  own  car  fare.  In 
most  instances  the  children  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
country  and  wholly  ignorant  of  its  pleasures.  The  birds,  the 
squirrels,  the  trees,  the  flowers  were  known  to  them  only 
through  the  casual  pages  of  the  reading  book,  and  were  as 
foreign  as  if  they  belonged  only  in  South  Africa. 

The  delight  of  the  children  in  these  experiences  was  un- 
bounded.   Their  questions  were  constant  and  their  expres- 
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sions  of  pleasure  unstinted.  We  cannot  doubt  that  these 
excursions  were  educational  as  well  as  pleasurable  in  the 
highest  degree.  How  can  such  children  interpret  the  pages 
of  their  books  when  they  have  had  no  experience  of  the  life 
which  their  books  describe  ?  To  teach  our  children  the  way  to 
the  woods  and  fields  and  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  life  they 
find  there,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  public  school. 

Another  profitable  and  successful  feature  of  the  vacation 
school  was  the  arrangement  for  teaching  music.  Miss 
Blanche  Tibbits  took  charge  of  the  music  in  all  the  schools. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  teach  technical  music.  The  chil- 
dren were  gathered  together  in  large  groups  to  spend  an 
hour  at  a  time  in  singing.  The  regular  teacher  of  the 
school  sometimes  taught  the  words  of  the  song,  while  the 
music  was  taught  by  Miss  Tibbits.  The  music  lesson  proved 
a  satisfactory  means  of  holding  the  interest  and  attention  of 
the  pupils.  Miss  Tibbits's  classes  were  always  enthusiastic 
and  responsive.  The  children  sang  as  if  they  liked  to  sing. 
No  one  doubts  the  efficacy  of  musks  as  a  unifying  force  in 
school  life.  Whatever  else  may  be  displaced  in  the  vaca- 
tion school  curriculum,  music  should  be  continued. 

The  vacation  schools  were  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  Mr.  E.  P.  Sherburne,  Principal  of  the  Lowell  School. 
Mr.  Sherburne  is  eminently  fitted  for  this  work  of  direction. 
He  understands  boys  and  knows  what  they  enjoy.  He 
visited  all  the  schools,  directed  the  details  of  the  work, 
united  classes  when  necessary,  secured  supplies,  and  arranged 
and  modified  plans  of  organization.  The  boys  in  the  Lyrnan 
and  the  Allston  Schools  were  made  very  happy  by  lessons  in 
cookeiy  which  Mr.  Sherburne  gave  as  a  preparation  for 
camp  life.  In  the  Allston  School  the  boys  observed,  the 
preparation  of  cunners  for  eating.  Mr.  Sherburne  himself 
supplied  the  cunners  and,  cooking  them  to  a  turn,  distributed 
them  to  the  boys.    The  lesson  was  enthusiastically  received. 

In  the  Lyman  School,  East  Boston,  the  theme  of  the 
lesson  was  fish  chowder.    The  director  showed  himself  an 
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expert  in  the  preparation  of  this  dish.  The  experiment  oesg 
to  prove  that  boys  can  be  interested  in  the  art  of  cookery  if 
they  are  rightly  directed.  They  will  have  abundant  oppor- 
tunities to  practice,  if  they  are  so  disposed.  The  association 
of  cooking  with  the  possible  camp  life  always  arouses 
interest. 

It  was  found  necessary  after  three  weeks'  experiment  to 
close  the  classes  in  the  William  Wirt  Warren  division  of  the 
Allston  School,  owing  to  the  irregular  attendance.  This 
irregularity  was  due  to  two  principal  causes ;  the  out-of-door 
playground  proved  more  attractive  than  the  in-door  exercises, 
and  the  children  had  many  opportunities  to  earn  money  by 
working  at  irregular  intervals  on  the  farms  and  market 
gardens  near  by. 

The  pupils  who  desired  to  continue  the  work  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Allston  School.  The  playground,  which  was 
in  charge  of  the  Brighthelmstone  Club,  was  continued  until 
the  end  of  the  session.  We  may  infer  from  the  experience 
in  this  district  that  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  maintain 
both  playground  and  vacation  school  in  the  same  district. 
The  playground  may  have  certain  features  of  the  vacation 
school  added,  with,  possibly,  the  use  of  the  school  building 
for  stormy  days,  and  thus  ma}r  take  the  place  of  the  vacation 
school  in  some  districts.  In  other  districts,  where  the  vaca- 
tion school  is  maintained,  the  playground  may  be  dispensed 
with.  This  will  result  in  a  more  economical  administration, 
and  will  better  meet  the  real  needs  of  the  children. 

The  history  of  the  Lyman  and  Dearborn  playgrounds 
points  in  the  same  direction.  If  the  work  is  continued 
another  year  the  attempt  to  carry  on  playgrounds  and  vaca- 
tion schools  in  the  same  district  and  under  the  same 
management  should  be  abandoned. 

Francis  L.  Coolidge, 

Chairman. 

Augustine  J.  Bulger. 

Anna  Barrows. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR. 


Mr.  Francis  L.  Coolidge,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Vacation 
Schools : 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  herewith  present  the  report  of  iny  study  and 
observation  on  the  vacation  school  problem,  made  under  the  direc- 
tion and  with  the  cooperation  of  your  committee. 

The  establishment  of  any  new  department  in  an  institution  so 
stable  as  the  public  school  system  is  associated  with  many  ques- 
tions and  with  serious  difficulties.  The  public  mind  has  for 
man}7  years  been  accustomed  to  a  certain  use  of  the  public  school 
money  and  the  public  school  buildings  and  grounds.  The  latter 
were  to  be  used  during  school  sessions,  from  9  to  4  o'clock,  dur- 
ing five  days  of  the  week,  and  at  all  other  times  to  be  closed. 
The  schools  were  to  be  carried  on  in  the  accustomed  manner  for 
a  distinctly  educational  purpose.  As  ordinarily  interpreted  the 
purpose  of  the  public  school  is  to  furnish  education  in  the  ac- 
cepted curriculum  for  five  hours  a  day,  five  days  in  the  week, 
forty  weeks  in  the  year. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  limited  acceptation  of  the  work  of 
the  public  schools.  The  most  serious  and  thoughtful  students  of 
educational  problems  have  become  convinced  that  the  State  needs 
and  demands  character  as  well  as  intelligence  in  her  citizens. 
The  change  in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  teaching  within  the  last 
decade  testifies  strongly  to  this  demand  on  the  part  of  those  con- 
cerned in  our  schools. 

This  new  interpretation  of  the  ends  and  aims  of  school  life 
necessarily  calls  for  a  readjustment  in  our  school  machinery. 
With  the  higher  aim,  greater  responsibility  attaches  to  the  direct- 
ors of  school  work.  If  whatever  concerns  the  training  of  char- 
acter is  an  essential  element  in  education,  then  it  follows  that 
whatever  hinders  the  development  of  character  in  the  citizen  is 
the  important  concern  of  the  authorities  directing  education. 

No  thoughtful  person  can  observe  child  life  in  the  city  during 
the  long  summer  vacation  without  asking  himself  whether  the 
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inevitable  conditions  of  city  life  are  not  tending  to  undo  the 
results  of  school  training.  If  the  observer  comes  from  the 
country  or  the  seashore  the  contrast  is  appalling.  Instead  of 
the  fields,  or  woods,  or  the  flower-grown  wayside,  or  the  wild, 
wave-washed  beach,  he  finds  the  thronged  streets,  the  bare  brick 
walls,  the  unkept  alleys,  and  the  gutters,  contributing  to  the 
environment  of  the  children.  On  the  one  hand,  the  children  are 
free  to  dig  in  the  sand,  to  roam  in  the  fields,  to  gather  flowers, 
to  play  and  to  wander  at  will.  On  the  other,  they  are  confined 
to  narrow,  and  often  noisome,  ways,  and  are  given  for  pleasure, 
chance  games  on  the  sidewalks  or  in  the  streets,  the  advent  of 
the  hurdy-gurdy,  the  excitement  of  an  accident,  a  street  brawl 
or  an  arrest.  For  beauty,  nothing,  and  for  health  and  happi- 
ness —  what  ? 

The  extremes  have  been  briefly  suggested  here.  Not  all  city 
children  are  living  amidst  such  scenes ;  not  all  country  children 
are  wisely  cared  for  during  the  summer  vacation ;  but  it  is  true 
that  for  a  large  majority  of  the  children  who  are  obliged  to  spend 
their  summer  in  the  city,  the  occasional  playground  is  the  only 
mitigation  of  the  life  in  the  streets  and  the  narrow  back-yards. 
The  well-to-do  close  their  homes  in  the  city  to  spend  their  sum- 
mer in  the  country.  For  the  bookkeeper  and  the  clerk  there  are 
the  two  weeks  of  vacation.  The  street  cars  are  crowded  with 
men  and  women  who  seek  the  u  clearer  air  and  broader  view  "  on 
Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday.  The  parks  offer  refreshment 
and  recreation  to  all  who  can  reach  them.  But  in  the  thickly 
settled  portions  of  the  city  the  children  may  always  be  found 
upon  the  streets  in  the  midst  of  the  heat,  the  dirt,  and  the  din. 

If  the  city  is  concerned  in  the  education  and  training  of  these 
children  during  ten  months  of  the  year,  shall  it  have  no  part  in 
their  care  during  the  other  two?  Shall  it  give  its  best  energies  to 
teaching  right  behavior  from  September  to  July,  and  then  turn 
the  children  loose  under  most  unfavorable  conditions  through  July 
and  August? 

"Yes,"  some  would  reply.  "The  city  has  done  its  part  in 
furnishing  ten  months'  care;  let  the  parents  do  the  rest." 
44  Yes,"  others  would  say,  "  ten  months  of  schooling  is  enough; 
I  want  my  child  to  be  free  for  two  months  of  the  year,  at  least." 
There  is  justice  in  both  replies.    To  compel  school  attendance 
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for  twelve  months  in  the  year  would  be  unwise  in  the  extreme. 
To  assume  that  all  children  are  uncared  for,  or  are  in  need  of 
other  than  parental  instruction  and  care  during  the  summer 
would  be  far  from  the  truth.  But  careful  investigation  has  shown 
clearly  that  under  the  abnormal  conditions  of  city  life  a  large 
number  of  children  will  always  be  found  whose  homes  cannot  sup- 
ply healthful  and  pleasurable  conditions  for  the  long  vacation. 
Furthermore,  many  parents  regard  with  anxiety  the  long  period 
without  occupation.  A  student  of  street  life  in  the  city  is  quickly 
convinced  that  the  long  vacation  is  not  simply  negative  in  its 
results.  It  does  not  mean  merely  a  cessation  of  wholesome 
influences  ;  it  does  mean  the  presence  of  demoralizing  conditions  : 
it  inevitably  involves  education  in  wrong  directions. 

When  we  picture  the  conditions  which  surround  the  children 
in  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August,  and  then  look  at  the  ample 
school-yards  and  school  buildings,  which  are  closed  for  the  sum- 
mer, we  can  understand  the  spirit  which  has  animated  private 
philanthropy,  and  built  up  vacation  schools.  Indeed,  the  action 
of  the  School  Committee  in  allowing  the  use  of  the  school-yards 
for  playgrounds,  and  in  contributing  to  the  playgrounds  which 
were  conducted  by  the  Emergency  and  Hygiene  Association, 
shows  their  recognition  of  the  general  principle,  that  the  children 
need  care  in  the  summer  as  well  as  in  the  winter,  and  that  the 
resources  already  at  the  disposal  of  the  city  should  be  made  help- 
ful to  the  children  at  these  rimes. 

After  studying  children,  of  all  ages  and  in  all  conditions,  all  the- 
year-round,  for  many  years,  I  am  convinced  that  the  most  econom- 
ical expenditure  of  public  money  is  that  which  makes  the  present 
costly  plant  available  to  the  people  at  all  times.  The  school- 
house  of  the  future  will  be  so  arranged  that  it  will  accommodate 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  who  have  no  other  gathering 
place.  Classes,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  hours  from  nine 
until  four,  will  be  open  at  all  hours,  as  the  conditions  of  the  people 
necessitate.  The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  has  clearly 
demonstrated  the  need  of  the  open  buildings  in  the  districts  where 
the  evening  schools  are  established.  No  one  doubts  now  that 
the  evening  school  is  one  of  the  legitimate  departments  of  the 
public  school  system,  and  yet  here  attendance  is  not  compulsory, 
—    whosoever  will  "  may  come.    Within  a  few  years  our  minds 
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will  have  become  hospitable  enough  to  give  permanent  shelter  to 
the  notion  of  the  vacation  school  as  an  integral  part  of  the  public 
school  system.  Every  argument  which  applies  to  the  evening 
school  may  be  urged  in  the  support  of  the  vacation  school. 

Under  present  conditions,  however,  questions  of  organization 
or  management  of  vacation  schools  are  still  debatable.  We  have 
yet  to  learn  how  we  can  best  care  for  the  children  in  the  summer. 
It  is  clear  that  the  continuation  of  the  ordinary  instruction  of  the 
regular  school  year  is  unwise  and  unsuccessful.  With  the  present 
administration  and  grading  of  our  day  schools  the  extra  summer 
classes  conducted  in  the  same  manner,  and  covering  the  same 
subjects,  would  lead  to  embarrassment  and  perplexity  in  organ- 
ization. Furthermore,  the  children  have  enough  of  that  type  of 
work  in  the  ten  school  months  of  the  year.  The  vacation  school 
should  afford  variety,  necessitate  activity,  be  free  enough  to 
avoid  the  elements  of  tension  and  strain,  should  be  bright  and 
interesting  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  normal  play,  which  is  the 
inalienable  right  of  childhood,  and  should  admit  of  irregular  at- 
tendance, which  seems  inevitable  in  the  vacation  school.  In 
other  words  we  must  drop  during  the  summer  many  of  the 
traditions  which  determine  our  work  during  the  regular  school 
year,  and  must  give  ourselves,  with  free  minds,  to  discover 
what  subjects  and  plans  of  work  will  interest,  instruct  and  satisfy 
the  children,  who  make  up  the  clientele  of  the  vacation  schools. 
As  in  the  famous  recipe  for  hare  soup,  the  cook  must  first  catch 
the  hare,  so  in  arranging  for  vacation  schools,  we  must  first  dis- 
cover where  the  children  are,  how  they  live,  what  they  need  and 
what  they  enjoy,  before  we  can  hope  to  plan  a  curriculum  which 
will  justify  the  existence  of  the  school. 

All  movements  thus  far  in  the  direction  of  vacation  schools 
have  been  experimental,  but  all  who  have  made  experiments  are 
agreed  upon  certain  points  : 

1.  It  is  agreed  that  compulsory  attendance  or  absolutely 
regular  attendance  is  out  of  the  question.  However  helpful  the 
vacation  school  may  be,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  week  in  the 
country,  or  the  day  at  the  seashore,  or  the  outing  at  the  park 
is  better  yet.  Any  one  of  us,  compelled  to  decide  for  a  child 
in  whom  he  was  interested,  would  choose  a  day  at  the  beach 
rather  than  a  day  in  the  vacation  school,  if  it  were  the  one  chance 
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of  the  child's  summer  to  visit  the  seashore,  and  we  should  admit 
the  absence  without  penalty.  The  various  charitable  organ- 
izations which  have  recognized  the  country  week,  the  sails  down 
the  harbor,  the  church  picnic,  and  other  outings,  are  doing  a 
necessary  and  a  most  helpful  work.  We  cannot  ask  them  to 
stop  in  order  that  the  vacation  school  may  go  on,  nor  can  we  ask 
our  children  to  forfeit  this  golden  opportunity  in  order  to  remain 
in  school.  In  the  majority  of  cases  a  rather  irregular  attendance 
seems  to  be  inevitable.  Why  not  face  the  situation  and  be  satis- 
fied with  reducing  the  irregularity  to  its  lowest  terms?  Happily 
for  us,  this  must  be  clone  by  providing  counter  attractions  — 
that  is,  by  making  the  school  as  happy  and  attractive  a  place  as 
possible.  Under  such  compulsion  we  may  profit,  for  under  such 
circumstances  it  is  inevitable  that  we  should  study  the  actual 
needs  of  the  children  in  order  to  succeed. 

2.  It  is  virtually  agreed  by  all  who  have  attempted  the  vaca- 
tion schools  that  the  interest  of  the  children  abides  with  subjects 
which  admit  of  manual  as  well  as  mental  activity.  Wood-work- 
ing, sketching,  painting,  cooking,  weaving  and  cardboard  con- 
struction are  the  favorites  everywhere,  and  attempts  to  graft  the 
purely  intellectual  studies  upon  the  vacation  school  have  uni- 
formly failed. 

3.  Because  the  conditions  of  the  vacation  school  are  novel 
and  cannot  be  met  by  tradition  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
teachers  in  such  schools  shall  be  women  of  quick  wit,  good  sense, 
sound  judgment  and  ready  resources.  The  vacation  school  is 
not  the  proper  field  for  a  formal,  mechanical,  or  entirely  inex- 
perienced teacher.  To  solve  this  new  problem  a  keen  mind  and 
trained  thought  is  necessary. 

4.  If  the  vacation  school  must  be,  in  many  cases,  the  substi- 
tute for  a  real  vacation,  it  is  admitted  that  whatever  brings  into 
the  vacation  school  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  real  vaca- 
tion is  of  greatest  worth.  If  the  children  cannot  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  the  country  or  by  the  sea,  the  vacation  school  should  do 
something  to  furnish  the  normal  out-of-doors  life  to  the  children. 
Under  wise  guidance  the  playground  is  the  best  vacation  school. 
It  is  not  hampered  by  school  traditions,  it  allows  freedom  in  the 
open  air,  and  yet  it  affords  shelter  and  care.  Pursuing  the  same 
thought  I  should  say  further  that  the  field  lessons,  the  excursions 
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and  the  school  garden  are  the  most  profitable  elements  of  the 
vacation  school  course.  Somewhere,  some  time,  the  children 
must  learn  nature's  lessons,  and  these  can  never  be  taught  within 
the  four  walls  of  the  school-room.  They  must  be  learned  in 
nature's  school,  out-of-doors. 

In  view  of  these  general  facts  I  regard  the  experiments  made  by 
the  school  committee  during  the  past  summer  as  one  of  the  most 
progressive,  most  thoughtful  and  most  successful  experiments  made 
in  the  cause  of  the  public  school  for  many  years.  Boston  is  not 
alone,  nor  is  she  first,  in  making  these  experiments.  She  is  co- 
operating with  the  other  large  cities  who  are  attempting  the  work, 
and  are  studying  its  problems  with  the  greatest  care.  We  are 
trying  to  do  our  part.  We  have  just  begun  a  work  which 
cannot  end  with  this  experiment. 

In  reading  the  report  of  the  committee  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  an  experiment  which  fails  is  often  quite  as  helpful  as 
one  which  succeeds.  The  chemist  values  the  negative  result 
quite  as  highly  as  the  positive  one.  The  time  of  the  bacteriologist 
is  not  lost  if  his  work  prove  that  the  bacillus  is  wanting  in  places 
where  authorities  judged  that  it  might  exist.  A  failure  in  experi- 
ment is  not  always  a  mistake.  It  may  be  made  more  helpful 
than  the  so-called  success.  It  was  necessary  in  attempting  this 
new  work  to  undertake  experiments  for  the  sake  of  discovering 
which  way  the  path  of  wisdom  lay.  We  have  learned  that  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work  are  unsuccessful  under  the  vacation  school 
conditions.  We  have  become  assured  that  certain  others  are 
profitable.  We  are  beginning  to  learn  how  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
the  vacation  school  conditions,  and  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
facilities  at  hand.  We  have  not  yet  solved  the  question  of  the 
vacation  school  as  a  finality,  but  we  have  learned  much  in  regard 
to  the  needs  Of  the  children,  the  kinds  of  work  which  are  com- 
patible with  our  conditions  and  equipments,  the  neighborhoods  in 
which  the  demands  are  greatest,  and  the  kind  of  instruction  which 
may  be  made  profitable. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  schools  have  thus  far  been  profitable 
enough  to  warrant  their  continuance,  and  I  heartily  recommend 
to  your  committee  that  the  vacation  schools  be  established  as  a 
permanent  department  of  our  public  school  system,  to  be  parallel 
with  the  evening  school  department,  to  be  maintained  and  directed 
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by  a  special  committee,  and  furnished  with  appropriate  supplies 
in  season  for  the  opening  of  the  schools. 

I  should  recommend  the  establishment  of  school  playgrounds 
as  well  as  the  vacation  school,  but  never  in  the  same  district. 
In  some  districts  it  would  be  feasible  to  establish  certain  vacation 
classes,  making  no  attempt  to  arrange  for  a  complete  school  at 
that  station  ;  for  example,  classes  for  wood-working  and  cookery 
could  be  accommodated  in  the  Dillaway  District,  and  would  doubt- 
less be  well  attended.  Kindergartens  could  be  maintained  in 
districts  where  there  might  be  no  demand  for  classes  for  older 
children.  Wherever  the  school  playground  is  organized  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  for  using  a  part  of  the  school  building  dur- 
ing stormy  days  or  when  the  heat  is  so  intense  that  the  school-room 
is  cooler  than  the  yard.  Occupations  adapted  for  out-of-doors 
can  be  furnished  for  the  playground. 

I  most  earnestly  recommend  the  establishment  of  school  gardens 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  vacation  schools  and  playgrounds 
and  the  extension  of  the  class  excursions  which  have  been  so 
happily  begun  at  the  Mayhew  School,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Ames. 

I  am  grateful  to  your  committee  for  their  co-operation  and 
support  in  this  most  interesting  work.  The  results  of  the  vaca- 
tion schools  cannot  be  apprehended  through  statistics.  The  work 
which  has  been  done  has  been  in  the  nature  of  seed  planting. 
There  is  life  in  the  seed,  and  I  have  great  faith  for  the  harvest, 
although  it  has  not  yet  been  gathered  in. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SARAH  LOUISE  ARNOLD. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  VACATION  SCHOOLS. 


Mr.  Francis  L.  Coolidge,  Chairman  Committee  on  Vacation 
Schools : 

Dear  Sir, — The  following  statements  regarding  the  Vacation 
Schools  are  respectfully  submitted  : 
Four  schools  were  opened  July  8. 

One  in  the  Lyman  District,  East  Boston,  with  Mr.  Frank  V. 
Thompson,  Principal. 

One  in  the  Washington  Allston  District,  Brighton,  with  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Merrick,  Principal. 

One  in  the  Dearborn  District,  Roxbury,  with  Mrs.  Caroline  F. 
Cutler,  Principal. 

One  in  the  Wells  District,  West  End,  with  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Whitney,  Principal. 

Sand  gardens,  or  playgrounds  were  established  in  the  following 
places  : 

One  in  the  Lyman  School  yard,  in  charge  of  Miss  Margaret  F. 
Keenan. 

One  in  the  yard  of  the  Joshua  Bates  School  on  Harrison  avenue, 

in  charge  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Abercrombie. 

One  in  the  yard  of  the  Dearborn  School,  in  charge  of  Miss  Ellen 

A.  Barry. 

The  enrolment  was  as  follows  : 

Lyman  School  — 

Whole  number  enrolled     .        .        .        .        .        .  900 

Average  daily  attendance  .        .        .        .        .        .  350 

Washington  Allston  School  — 

Whole  number  enrolled     .        .        .        .        .        .  413 

Average  daily  attendance  .        .        .        .        .        .  125 

Aaron  Davis  School  (Dearborn  District)  — 

Whole  number  enrolled     ......  460 

Average  daily  attendance  .        .        .        .        .       .  104 
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Mayhew  School  (Wells  District)  — 

Whole  number  enrolled     .        .        .        .        .        .  805 

Average  daily  attendance  .       .       .       .       .       .  201 

No  accurate  enrolment  could  be  made  at  the  playgrounds,  but 
the  approximate  daily  attendance  in  the 

Lyman  yard,  was     .......  125 

Joshua  Bates  yard    .        .        .        .        .        .        .  150 

Dearborn  yard  ........  215 

The  whole  number  of  different  teachers  employed,  exclusive  of 
the  principals,  was  fifty-two,  and  to  them  is  due  the  credit 
of  whatever  good  was  accomplished  or  success  achieved. 

The  work  seemed  to  be  of  a  higher  grade  than  last  year,  and 
although  the  exercises  in  the  different  schools  were  similar,  in 
many  instances  the}7  were  varied  as  the"  individuality  of  the 
teachers  suggested,  or  the  needs  of  the  children  seemed  to 
require. 

Nature  study  and  all  kinds  of  manual  training  were  made 
prominent  features. 

The  well  nigh  lost  art  of  story  telling  was  in  a  measure  revived 
and  participated  in  by  pupils  as  well  as  teachers  ;  this  exercise, 
with  the  note  singing  in  charge  of  Miss  Tibbetts,  served  to  relieve 
the  schools  of  any  monotony. 

In  the  Lyman  and  Washington  Allston  Schools  special  teachers 
of  cooking  and  wood-working  were  employed. 

The  sewing  in  all  the  schools  was  in  charge  of  the  regular 
teachers. 

The  quality  of  the  sewing  will  compare  favorably  with  that 
done  in  the  day  schools,  while  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the 
short  time  the  schools  were  in  session  seems  almost  incredible. 

This  result  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  energy,  enthusiasm 
and  self-sacrifice  of  the  teachers  of  this  branch.  Card  board 
construction,  weaving  and  basket  making,  as  well  as  drawing  and 
color  work  were  never  failing  sources  of  delight  to  teachers  as 
well  as  pupils. 

In  some  of  the  schools  regular  field  lessons  were  given  by  one 
of  the  teachers. 

Excursions  to  the  parks  or  to  the  seashore,  with  a  limited 
number  of  children  were  made  —  the  funds  being  provided  partly 
by  the  children,  but  in  a  large  measure  by  the  teachers. 
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The  singing  classes  in  charge  of  Miss  Blanche  Tibbetts  deserve 
more  than  casual  mention,  not  only  because  of  their  popularity, 
but  on  account  of  the  actual  good  accomplished. 

To  the  playgrounds  children  of  all  ages  were  admitted,  and  in 
many  instances  the  mothers  came  with  them.  Here  kindergarten 
games  usually  occupied  the  first  hour,  then  children's  books,  toys 
and  games  were  distributed. 

The  larger  or  older  children  who  did  not  care  to  join  in  the 
games  were  provided  with  suitable  books,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

The  last  hour  was  devoted  to  what  is  known  in  the  primary 
schools  as  t;  Busy  Work." 

The  children  were  furnished  with  sewing  cards  and  paper  for 
folding  and  pasting. 

In  one  playground  i%  Patchwork  "  occupied  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  of  the  older  children,  the  material  being  furnished  by  one  of 
the  large  department  stores  (Messrs.  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.). 

From  the  interest  shown  in  the  sewing  and  kindred  work  at  the 
Playgrounds  it  is  apparent  that  it  should  be  taught  to  the  older 
boys  and  girls. 

While  the  scope  of  the  vacation  school  was  extended  last 
summer,  there  is  still  room  for  advancement. 

Before  the  schools  open,  some  definite  arrangement  for  school 
gardens  should  be  made  ;  at  least  window  boxes  could  be  pre- 
pared and  placed  in  position  in  order  that  seeds  may  be  planted 
the  first  week  of  school. 

If  a  vacant  lot  near  the  schools  could  be  secured  and  each  class 
assigned  a  small  portion  as  its  own  upon  which  they  could  grow 
certain  plants,  much  good  would  be  accomplished. 

The  Park  Commissioners,  perhaps,  could  be  induced  to  devote 
some  part  of  the  city's  grounds  to  a  vegetable  garden,  where 
children  could  be  allowed  to  observe  the  growth  of  certain  plants, 
and  form  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  facts  of 
science,  and  thus  ideas  of  an  entirely  new  order,  which  may  in- 
fluence their  whole  after  life,  be  gained.  In  parts  of  the  city 
where  swimming  tanks  are  near  the  school  certain  hours  in  the 
day  may  be  set  apart  when  the  children  of  the  vacation  school 
shall  have  exclusive  use  of  them,  of  course  in  charge  of  competent 
instructors. 
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A  fixed  sum  of  money  should  be  assigned  each  school  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  excursions,  which  for  various  reasons  should 
be  in  charge  of  men  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  plant  life. 

As  last  year,  all  in  any  way  connected  with  the  vacation  schools 
are  under  obligation  to  Miss  Arnold  for  encouraging  words,  help- 
ful suggestions  and  never-failing  appreciation. 

EDWARD  P.  SHERBURNE. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS  OF  PLAYGROUNDS. 


Dearborn  Playground. 

The  Dearborn  playground  opened  on  Monday,  July  8,  1901. 
with  an  attendance  of  105.  The  average  daily  attendance  from 
that  time  until  the  playground  closed,  August  16,  1901,  was  215. 
The  total  number  of  different  children  who  attended  was  about 
400.  The  ages  ranged  from  babies  six  months  old,  and  some- 
times younger,  to  boys  and  girls  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 
One  day  a  little  girl  about  ten  years  old  came  into  the  yard  with 
a  very  small  child  in  her  arms  and  on  being  asked  how  old  the 
baby  was,  she  replied,  "  Three  weeks  old." 

The  yard  of  the  Dearborn  School  is  well  adapted  for  a  play- 
ground as  it  is  very  large,  and  parts  of  it  are  well  shaded  by  two 
large  trees.    The  sand-box  was  placed  in  a  very  good  position. 

The  sand-box  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  younger 
children.  A  good  many  of  the  little  children  were  content  to 
stay  in  the  sand  all  morning. 

Our  exercises  opened  with  kindergarten  games,  which  we 
played  for  about  an  hour.  Most  of  the  children  took  part  in 
these  aud  enjoyed  them  very  much.  The  larger  boys  who 
did  not  care  to  play  the  games  were  allowed  the  use  of  library 
books,  furnished  us  by  the  Roxbury  branch  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library. 

After  the  kindergarten  games  the  toys  and  games  were  given 
out.    The  favorite  games  were  bean-bag,  checkers  and  quoits. 

The  last  hour  was  devoted  to  occupation.  For  this  work  we 
had  sewing  cards,  paper  folding,  cutting,  pasting  and  sewing. 
For  the  sewing  cards  we  had  many  different  patterns ;  in  paper 
folding  we  made  forms  of  beauty,  forms  of  life  and  forms  of 
symmetry  :  for  cutting  we  had  paper  soldiers  and  pin  wheels  made 
out  of  colored  paper ;  the  pasting  which  we  did  was  in  the  chain 
making,  out  of  pieces  of  colored  paper ;  for  the  patchwork  pieces 
we  are  indebted  to  the  firm  of  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.,  who  fur- 
nished us  with  a  large  and  varied  supply  of  pieces. 
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It  is  my  opinion  that  the  playground  in  the  Dearborn  District 
was  successful.  I  do  not  think  that  the  playground  drew  the  chil- 
dren from  the  indoor  school,  nor  do  I  think  that  the  indoor  school 
drew  the  children  from  the  playground.  I  think  that  the  children 
of  the  Dearborn  District  need  a  playground  during  the  summer 
months,  as  it  is  a  district  in  which  there  are  a  great  many  children 
who  do  not  go  away,  and  it  is  a  great  benefit  for  them  to  have 
some  place  where  they  can  play  in  the  right  way,  and  receive 
helpful  instruction.  There  has  been  a  playground  supported  by 
a  private  society  in  the  Dearborn  yard  for  many  years,  and  it  has 
always  been  successful  and  well  attended,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  in  the  future. 

ELLEN  A.  BARRY, 

Matron, 


Joshua  Bates  Playground. 

The  attendance  the  first  week  was  larger  than  at  any  subse- 
quent time,  there  being  two  hundred  and  fifty  present  at  one  time 
by  actual  count.  We  found  it  impracticable  to  keep  an  exact 
record  of  attendance.  We  judged  there  was  an  average  attend- 
ance of  one  hundred  and  fifty  at  least,  each  day. 

There  was  but  one  day  when  the  yard  was  closed.  The  base- 
ments were  used  on  other  dull  days.  On  one  or  .two  other  days 
the  yard  closed  an  hour  earlier. 

Our  plan  of  work  was  to  have  ring  games  for  those  who  were 
willing  to  play  for  the  first  hour,  then  occupations  for  such  as 
wished  to  sew  and  cut,  the  boys  and  girls  alternating  in  occu- 
pation. The  games  and  toys  were  distributed  at  nine  o'clock  and 
used  all  through  the  session  by  those  who  wished  them. 

The  games  sent,  especially  the  spelling  boards,  were  appreciated 
by  the  children,  but  their  chief  delight  seemed  to  be  in  occupation 
sewing  or  cutting.  Some  of  the  older  girls  were  interested  in 
outlining  and  patchwork. 

There  were  remarkably  few  losses  of  toys  or  material  during 
the  hours  of  the  school,  consequently  considerable  of  the  material 
is  in  fairly  good  condition  to  be  used  another  year.  It  was 
packed  in  a  box  and  left  in  charge  of  the  janitor,  Mr.  G-alvin. 
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The  children  were  interesting  and  tractable.  "We  had  a  little 
trouble  the  first  and  last  weeks  from  the  larger  boys  from  other 
quarters.  Those  who  made  the  most  trouble  the  first  week  came 
later  and  did  very  well,  proving  helpful,  obedient  and  respectful, 
a  change  which  greatly  delighted  the  workers. 

To  offer  a  few  suggestions  for  later  work,  culled  from  our  ex- 
periences of  the  past  season.  The  use  of  two  rooms  inside,  one 
a  kindergarten,  would  seem  desirable.  This  would  enable  two 
helpers  to  be  inside  with  occupations,  sewing,  cutting,  tracing, 
etc.  It  would  seem  profitable  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  occupations, 
teaching  sewing  to  both  boys  and  girls,  as  many  large  boys  and 
girls  come  to  the  yards  to  take  care  of  smaller  children. 

For  games  I  would  suggest  a  greater  variety  of  cheap  ones, 
quoits,  bean-bags  and  soft  rubber  balls,  checkers,  dominoes,  and 
a  bat.  There  should  be  benches  or  settees  provided  for  use  in 
the  yard,  as  chairs  occasion  a  good  deal  of  care  and  confusion. 

I  entered  the  work  with  but  little  idea  of  its  actual  nature.  I 
am  glad  to  say  my  interest  grew  from  day  to  day,  and  I  am 
firmly  convinced  of  its  utility  and  beneficence,  and  shall  hope  to 
have  a  future  opportunity  to  do  better  work . 

MARY  E.  ABERCROMBIE, 

Matron . 


Lyman  Playground. 

The  playground  opened  July  8,  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  The 
attendance  on  the  first  day  was  about  two  hundred. 

The  work  was  begun  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  children  from 
the  evil  influences  of  the  street.  To  this  end  they  were  furnished 
with  games  and  toys  and  books ;  the  sand-box  was  opened ;  sew- 
ing cards  were  offered  as  an  inducement ;  and  games  were  played 
for  an  hour  every  day,  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher. 

As  to  the  success  of  the  venture  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt. 
An  average  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  children  were 
kept  off  the  street  every  day,  and  given  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
innocent  and  healthful  recreation.  Many  had  no  other  form  of 
amusement,  and  hailed  the  opening  of  the  playground  with  deep 
satisfaction.    There  the  little  babies  might  be  left  to  slumber  in 
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peace,  while  "  sister,"  scarcely  more  than  a  baby  herself, 
snatched  a  few  moments  to  indulge  in  the  pastime  of  "  Hide-the- 
Stone." 

Swearing,  smoking,  and  fighting  were  prohibited  under  pain  of 
expulsion,  and  an  occasional  :out-break  of  impertinence  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  rougher  element,  whose  natural  passions  had 
been  too  long  repressed,  was  the  only  disturbing  feature  in  the 
peace  of  the  playground. 

The  teachers  manifested  a  kindly  interest  in  the  lives  of  their 
charges,  and  by  timely  advice  and  careful  suggestion  strove  to 
lead  them  into  right§paths. 

But,  after  all,  the  best  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  play- 
ground lies  in  the  fact  that,  although  attendance  was  not 
compulsory,  the  average  remained  almost  stationary,  and  the  same 
children  were  seen  every  morning  awaiting  the  opening  of  the 
gates. 

MARGARET  FRANCES  KEEN  AN, 

Matron. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  NEW  BUILDINGS 

ON 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS 


BOSTON 
MUNICIPAL    PAINTING  OFFICE 
190  1 


R  E  P  0  R  T. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  September  10,  1901. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Board,  the  Committee  on  New 
Buildings  are  required  to  report  annually,  in  the  month  of 
December,  their  recommendations  with  regard  to  additional 
school  accommodations  needed,  and  by  recent  legislation  the 
duty  of  providing  such  accommodations  has  been  imposed 
upon  the  Board  of  Schoolhouse  Commissioners,  with  whom 
your  committee  have  lately  conferred  upon  the  subject.  More 
recently  an  inquiry  has  been  addressed  to  each  member  of  the 
School  Committee  as  to  the  conditions  in  this  respect  in  the 
several  sections  of  the  city,  and  from  the  replies  received, 
and  from  other  investigation  of  the  subject,  your  committee 
are  led  to  believe  that  the  situation  has  not  materially 
changed  from  that  existing  at  the  time  of  their  last  annual 
report  (School  Document  No.  18,  1900).  Your  committee 
believe  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  the 
additional  permanent  accommodations  specified  in  this  report, 
and  submit  their  recommendations  at  this  time  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  bringing  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Board  having  jurisdiction  in  the 
premises. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

As  a  result  of  efforts  extending  over  a  series  of  years,  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1899  (Chapter  239)  authorizing 
the  expenditure  of  $300,000  for  land,  construction,  and  furnishing 
of  a  new  Normal  School  building,  and  it  was  hoped  that  before 
now  this  school,  which  for  many  years  has  been  hampered  in 
accommodations  and  equipment,  and  compelled  to  pursue  its  work 
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under  many  and  serious  disadvantages,  would  be  housed  in  a 
manner  befitting  its  dignity  and  importance.  The  present  Legis- 
lature, however,  has  seen  fit  to  repeal  the  act  referred  to  by 
Chapter  473,  and  this  school  must  now  await  action  by  the  Board 
of  Schoolhouse  Commissioners,  to  whose  earnest  and  favorable 
attention  its  needs  are  strongly  recommended.  The  selection  of  a 
site  for  this  school,  your  committee  believe,  should  be  given  very 
thoughtful  consideration  by  the  Schoolhouse  Commissioners. 
Their  own  opinion  is  that  it  should  be  situated  southwest  of 
Massachusetts  avenue,  in  which  territory  they  have  no  doubt  a 
suitable  lot  at  a  reasonable  price  can  be  found.  Later  in  this 
report  it  is  suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  secure  sufficient 
land  to  accommodate  the  proposed  new  Girls'  Latin  School-house 
also.  Your  committee  urge  that  immediate  attention  be  given  the 
needs  of  these  two  schools. 

girls'  latin  school. 

The  claim  of  the  Girls'  Latin  School  for  a  new  building  has  too 
often  been  presented  to  need  explanation  or  argument.  The  city 
is  now  paying  about  $8,000  per  annum  for  hired  accommodations 
for  this  school  which,  though  the  best  obtainable,  are  far  from 
being  adequate  or  suitable  for  its  use.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  present  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  arrangements  should  be 
terminated  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  school  provided  with  a 
permanent  home,  fully  adapted  to  its  requirements,  and  con- 
veniently situated.  It  is  suggested  that  in  the  selection  of  a  site 
the  Normal  School  be  also  considered,  as  it  might  be  desirable  to 
place  both  buildings  on  the  same  lot,  which  arrangement  would 
permit  the  use  of  one  apparatus  for  heating  and  ventilation,  while 
other  economies  in  construction  and  maintenance  would  probably 
result  from  such  proximity. 

CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

New  high  school  buildings  have  recently  been  completed  in 
Dorchester,  East  Boston,  South  Boston,  and  West  Koxbury,  while 
the  Charlestown  High  School,  ranking  next  in  the  number  of  its 
pupils  to  the  Dorchester  and  Roxbury  High  Schools,  continues  to 
occupy  a  building  erected  in  1848,  of  insufficient  capacity,  and 
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without  the  many  appliances  and  conveniences  contained  in  mod- 
ern school-houses.  Your  committee  strongly  recommend  the 
erection  of  a  new  building,  adequate  in  size,  and  of  equal  rank 
with  those  lately  provided  in  other  sections  of  the  city,  to  be 
located  on  the  present  site,  which  was  enlarged  a  few  years  ago 
for  this  purpose,  and  which  should  be  still  further  enlarged  to 
include  those  estates  adjoining  the  present  lot  and  fronting  on 
Laurel  street. 

girls'  high  school. 

It  was  found  necessary  some  three  years  ago  to  enlarge  the 
Girls'  High  School  lot  on  Pembroke  street  in  order  to  protect  the 
light  and  air  supply  of  that  building,  and  your  committee  now 
recommend  the  further  taking  or  purchase  of  a  small  lot  on  Pem- 
broke street,  belonging  to  the  German  Lutheran  Society,  and  con- 
taining about  4,680  square  feet,  adjoining  the  parcel  already 
acquired  and  extending  to  the  passageway  in  the  rear  of  Tremont 
street  and  leading  from  Pembroke  to  West  Newton  street.  This 
will  provide  the  necessary  land  for  the  future  erection  of  a  small 
building  to  be  devoted  to  laboratory  and  gymnasium  purposes 
which  is  greatly  needed,  and  prevent  the  erection  of  one  or 
more  projected  buildings  that  would  seriously  injure  the  school 
estate. 

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  was  designed  for  216  pupils, 
but  the  addition  and  alterations  completed  in  1890  increased  its 
comfortable  working  capacity  to  about  500.  Since  September, 
1895,  when  classes  were  first  organized  in  all  departments,  there 
has  been  a  steady  and  rapidly  advancing  increase  in  the  attend- 
ance. The  present  enrollment  is  572.  If  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  last  two  years  is  maintained,  the  enrollment  will  be  about 
720  in  September,  1902,  and  900  in  September,  1903.  It  has 
now  become  necessary  to  add  two  hours  to  the  daily  session  to 
provide  for  the  work  of  the  first-year  class.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  lengthen  the  session  sufficiently  to  meet  the  probable  demands 
in  September,  1902.  The  number  of  boys  to  be  admitted  to  the 
first-year  class  must  be  limited,  or  the  accommodations  of  the 
school  must  be  greatly  increased.     Your  committee  strongly 
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recommend  that  additional  accommodations  be  provided  for  this 
important  school,  either  by  the  construction  of  a  large  addition  to 
the  present  building,  or  the  erection  of  a  new  building  in  the  vicin- 
ity, and  the  taking  of  the  necessary  land  to  permit  the  carrying 
out  of  whichever  of  these  two  propositions  may  be  decided  upon. 

GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
First  Division. — East  Boston. 

Chapman  District.  —  The  present  lot  of  the  grammar  school 
to  be  enlarged  by  taking  the  adjoining  estates  numbered  53  and 
69  Eutaw  street,  and  extending  the  extreme  rear  line  of  the 
present  site  so  as  to  make  the  uniform  depth  of  the  lot,  as 
enlarged,  approximately  130  feet. 

Emerson  District.  —  New  primary  school-house,  to  contain 
eight  rooms,  and  site,  in  the  vicinity  of  Byron  street. 

Four-room  addition  to  the  Blackinton  School-house  at  Orient 
Heights. 

Lyman  District.  —  New  primary  school-house,  to  contain 
eight  rooms,  and  site,  to  replace  the  present  Webb  School-house 
on  Porter  street. 

Third  Division.  —  North  and  West  Ends. 

Eliot  and  Hancock  Districts.  —  New  fireproof  primary 
school-house,  to  contain  fourteen  or  sixteen  rooms,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Ware  School-house  on  North  Bennet  street. 

Hancock  District. — The  proposed  enlargement  of  the  Han- 
cock School  lot,  described  in  the  order  passed  by  the  Board  on 
June  12.  1900,  which  order  has  not  been  approved  by  the  Mayor, 
is  still  essential  to  prevent  serious  detriment  to  the  school  estate, 
and  favorable  action  thereon  is  again  recommended.  The  land 
in  question  is  a  small  parcel  on  Prince  street,  containing  about 
2,627  square  feet. 

Phillips  and  Wells  Districts.  —  New  fireproof  grammar 
school-house,  to  contain  sixteen  rooms  and  a  hall,  and  site. 
It  is  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  acquire  for  this  pur- 
pose the  old  Mayhew  School  estate  on  Hawkins  street,  now 
owned  by  the  city. 
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Fourth  Division. — City  Pbopeb. 
Pbince  Disteict. — New  grammar  school-house,  to  contain 
fourteen  rooms  and  a  hall,  and  site,  within  the  lines  of  the 
present  district,  but  southwest  of  the  Prince  School-house  which, 
upon  the  completion  of  the  new  building,  should  be  devoted  to 
primary  purposes. 

Fifth  Division.  —  South  End. 
Dwight.  Hyde.  Sheewtn   oe  Dearborn  Districts.  —  New 
fireproof  primary  school-house,  to  contain  eight  rooms,  and  site, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Thorndike  and  Reed  streets. 

Sixth  Division.  —  South  Boston. 

Gaston  District.  —  New  school-house,  to  contain  twelve 
rooms,  and  site,  in  the  vicinity  of  Third  and  0  streets,  to  accom- 
modate both  primary  and  grammar  grades. 

Also  a  six-room  addition  tc  the  present  grammar  building. 

John  A.  Andrew  Disteict. — New  primary  school-house,  to 
contain  twelve  rooms,  to  replace  the  present  Ticknor  School- 
house  on  Dorchester  street. 

Lincoln  District.  —  New  primary  school-house,  to  contain 
eight  or  ten  rooms,  and  site,  to  replace  the  present  Tuckerman 
School-house  on  Fourth  street. 

Also  a  four-room  addition  to  the  present  grammar  building. 

Seventh  Division.  — Roxbuby. 
Deabbobn  Disteict.  —  New  grammar  school-house,  to  contain 
eighteen  rooms  and  a  hall,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Dearborn 
School-house. 

Dillaway  Disteict. — A  four-room  addition  to  the  present 
grammar  school-house. 

Also  a  four-room  addition  to  the  B a rtlett- street  School-house, 
and  the  taking  of  land  therefor  on  the  easterly  side  of  the 
present  lot :  or  a  new  eight-room  primary  building  to  replace  the 
old  school-house,  and  the  taking  of  additional  land  on  the 
easterly  side  of  the  present  lot  for  the  same. 

Dudley  Disteict.  —  A  four-room  addition  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  present  Dudley  School-house,  and  the  taking  of  the 
necessary  land  therefor. 
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A  four-room  addition  to  the  present  William  Bacon  School- 
bouse,  on  Vernon  street,  and  the  taking  of  the  adjoining  estate  on 
Vernon  street,  to  permit  the  carrying  out  of  this  recommendation. 

George  Putnam  District. — New  primary  school-house,  to 
contain  six  rooms,  and  arranged  for  the  future  addition  of  an 
equal  number  of  rooms,  and  site,  to  be  located  on  the  westerly 
side  of  Washington  street. 

Hugh  O'Brien  District.  —  New  primary  school-house,  to  con- 
tain twelve  rooms,  and  site,  within  the  territory  bounded  approx- 
imately by  Shirley  street,  Clifton  street,  Rockford  street,  and 
Dudley  street.  This  building  to  replace  the  old  George-street 
School-house,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  factories,  and  is 
far  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  school  population  of  the 
district. 

Lewis  District.  —  New  primary  school-house,  to  contain 
twelve  rooms,  and  site,  within  the  territory  bounded  approx- 
imately by  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Moreland  street,  Copeland  street, 
and  Waverley  street.  This  building  to  replace  the  present 
Winthrop-street  School-house  in  the  Lewis  District,  and  the 
31 1.  Pleasant-avenue  School-house,  in  the  Dearborn  District. 

Martin  District.  —  New  primary  school-house,  to  contain  ten 
rooms,  and  6ite,  within  the  territory  bounded  approximately  by 
Kenwood  road,  Huntington  avenue  and  Kempton  street. 

Phillips  Brooks  District.  —  A  six-room  addition  to  the 
present  Howard-avenue  School-house. 

George  Putnam,  Lewis,  and  Dudley  Districts.  —  The  crea- 
tion of  a  new  grammar  district,  to  be  made  up  of  parts  of  the 
foregoing  districts,  and  the  erection  of  a  building  of  sufficient 
size  upon  a  suitable  site.  It  is  recommended  that  a  site  for  said 
building  be  selected  within  the  territory  bounded  approximately 
by  Kingsbury,  Mayfair,  Elmore,  and  Galena  streets. 

Eighth  Division.  —  Roxbury,  West  Roxbury,  and  Brighton. 

Agassiz  District.  —  New  grammar  school-house,  to  contain 
fourteen  rooms  and  a  hall,  and  site,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Forest  Hills  Station,  east  of  the  N.Y.,  N.H.,  &  H.  R.R. 

Longfellow  District.  —  Six-room  addition  to  the  present 
Longfellow  School-house,  and  the  taking  of  necessary  land  there- 
for.   New  primary  school-house,  to  contain  eight  rooms,  and  site. 
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Lowell  District.  —  New  grammar  school-house,  to  contain 
fourteen  rooms  and  a  hall,  and  site,  near  the  corner  of  Heath 
and  Day  streets  and  westerly  therefrom.  There  is  probably  no 
section  of  the  city  where  additional  permanent  accommodations 
are  more  needed  than  in  this  district. 

A  six-room  addition  to  the  present  Wyman  Primary  School- 
house  on  Wyman  street. 

Robert  G.  Shaw  District. — New  primary  school-house,  to 
contain  four  rooms,  and  designed  to  permit  the  addition  of  four 
additional  rooms,  in  the  vicinity  of  Central  Station,  and  site. 

Washington  Allston  District.  —  New  grammar  school-house, 
to  contain  fourteen  rooms  and  a  hall  on  the  present  Brentwood- 
street  site. 

Ninth  Division.  —  Dorchester. 

Christopher  Gibson  District. — The  present  lot  of  the  Old 
Gibson  School  on  School  street  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
embrace  the  entire  triangle  bounded  by  School,  Athelwold,  and 
Thane  streets,  which  will  involve  but  a  small  expense,  as  but 
little  additional  land  will  be  required  to  carry  this  recommenda- 
tion into  effect.  Upon  this  enlarged  site  should  be  erected  a  new 
grammar  building,  to  contain  sixteen  rooms  and  a  hall,  as  the 
central  building  of  a  new  district  to  be  made  up  of  parts  of  the 
Christopher  Gibson  and  Henry  L.  Pierce  Districts. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  sufficient  land  to  be  obtained 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  to  which  the  buildings  now  on  the 
School-street  lot  should  be  removed. 

New  primary  school-house,  to  contain  eight  or  ten  rooms,  and 
site,  within  the  Harvard-street  District,  so  called,  bounded 
approximately  by  Harvard  street,  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Washington 
street,  and  the  Midland  Division  of  the  N.Y.,  N.H.  &  H.  R.R. 

New  primary  school-house,  to  contain  eight  or  ten  rooms,  and 
site,  within  the  Dorchester  Centre  District,  so  called,  bounded 
approximately  by  Washington  street,  Park  street,  Geneva  avenue, 
and  Bowdoin  street. 

Edward  Everett  District.  —  New  grammar  school-house,  to 
contain  fourteen  rooms  and  a  hall,  and  site,  within  the  territory 
bounded  approximately  by  Savin  Hill  avenue,  Pleasant  street,  East 
Cottage  street,  Crescent  avenue,  and  the  N.Y.,  N.H.&H.  R.R. 
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A  two-room  addition  to  the  present  primary  school-house  on 
Savin  Hill  avenue. 

Henry  L.  Pierce  District.  —  New  primary  school-house,  to 
contain  eight  or  ten  rooms,  and  site,  within  the  territory  bounded 
approximately  by  Melville  avenue,  N.Y.,  N.H.  &  H.  R.R.  Shaw- 
mut  branch.  Bailey  street,  and  Washington  street. 

Mather  District.  —  New  grammar  school-house,  to  contain 
sixteen  rooms  and  a  hall,  on  unoccupied  portion  of  school  estate 
on  Meeting  House  Hill,  upon  the  completion  of  which  the  present 
Mather  School-house  to  be  devoted  to  primary  purposes. 

Roger  Clap  District.  —  New  grammar  school-house,  to  con- 
tain fourteen  rooms  and  a  hall,  and  site,  within  the  lines  of  the 
present  district,  upon  the  completion  of  which  the  Roger  Clap 
School-house  to  be  devoted  to  primary  purposes. 

Roger  Wolcott  District.  —  New  primary  school-house,  to 
contain  eight  or  ten  rooms,  and  site,  within  the  Lauriat-avenue 
District,  so  called,  bounded  approximately  by  Norfolk  street, 
Morton  street.  Blue  Hill  avenue,  and  Talbot  avenue. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  relating  to  grammar  and 
primary  schools  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  established 
school  divisions,  and  without  any  reference  to  their  compara- 
tive importance,  but  are  all,  in  the  judgment  of  your  com- 
mittee, essential,  and  should  be  acted  upon  without  delay. 
Your  committee  recommend  the  passage  of  the  following 
order. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  F.  MERRITT, 

Chairman. 
FRANCIS  A.  (  AMPBELL. 
GRAFTON  D.  CUSHING. 

ignatius  s.  Mcdonough. 


Ordered,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  report  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Schoolhouse  Commissioners,  with  the 
request  that  it  proceed  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  cany 
the  recommendations  contained  therein  into  full  effect. 
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REPORT. 


In  compliance  with  the  Statutes,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Rules  of  the  School  Board,  the  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  the  annual  report  of  the  School 
Committee  for  the  year  1901  respectfully  submit  the 
following : 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  public  school  system  of  Boston  comprises1  one 
Normal  School  (for  girls),  two  Latin  Schools  (one  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls),  eight  High  Schools,  the  Me- 
chanic Arts  High  School  (for  boys),  fifty-eight  Gram- 
mar Schools,  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  Primary 
Classes,  two  Special  Classes,  seventy-nine  Kindergar- 
tens, one  School  for  the  Deaf,  an  Evening  High  School 
and  thirteen  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  six2  Evening 
Drawing  Schools,  a  Special  School  on  Spectacle  Island, 
twenty-eight  Manual  Training  Schools,  and  twenty- 
three  Schools  of  Cookery. 

STATISTICS.3 

The  following  statistics  are  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1901,  excepting  the  number  of  children  in  Boston 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  and  the 
number  reported  as  attending  public  and  private 
schools,  which  are  from  the  census  taken  September  1. 
1901: 

Number  of  children  in  Boston  between  the  ages  of  five 

and  fifteen  Sept.  1,  1901    90,144 

Number  attending  public  schools  Sept.  1,  1901  .  .  69,260 
Number  attending  private  schools  Sept.  1,  1901   .        .  14,083 

i  June  30,  1901. 

5  Includes  Special  Class  for  the  Study  of  Design. 
s  Other  and  more  complete  statistics  may  be  found  in  School  Documents  Nos.  3 
and  10, 1901. 
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Whole  number  of  different  pupils  registered  in  the 
public  schools  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1901  : 

Boys,  46,933  ;  girls,  44,863  ;  total  ....  91,796 

REGULAR  SCHOOLS. 

Normal  School. 

Number  of  teachers    .......  14 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging    .        .        .        .  196 

Average  attendance    .        .        .        .        .        .        .  191 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Number  of  schools     .......  11 

Number  of  teachers    .        .        .        .        .        .        .  210 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging    .        .        .        .  5,539 

Average  attendance    .        .        .        .        .        .        .  5,205 

Grammar  Schools. 

Number  of  schools     .......  58 

Number  of  teachers    .......  979 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging    .        .        .  .40,207 

Average  attendance    .        .        .        .        .        .  .36,842 

Primary  Schools. 

Number  of  schools     .               .....  624 

Number  of  teachers    .        .        .        .        .        .        .  627 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging    ....  31,090 

Average  attendance    .......  27,111 

Kindergartens. 

Number  of  schools     .......  78 

Number  of  teachers    .......  158 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging    ....  4,415 

Average  attendance    .        .        .        .        .        .        .  3,278 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS.1 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Number  of  teachers    .......  14 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging   .        .        .        .  123 

Average  attendance    .......  105 

1  There  are  twenty-eight  Manual  Training  Schools  and  twenty-three  Schools  of 

Cookery,  but  as  the  pupils  of  the  regular  public  schools  attend  them  they  are  not  in- 
cluded in  these  tables. 
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Evening  Schools. 

Number  of  schools     .        .        .        .        .        .        .  14 

Number  of  teachers    .......  203 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  ....  5,470 

Average  attendance    .        .        .        .        .        .        .  3,930 

Evening  Drawing  Schools. 

Number  of  schools1  .......  6 

Number  of  teachers   .......  29 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  ....  582 

Average  attendance    .               .        .        .        .        .  428 

Spectacle  Island  School. 

Number  of  teachers   .......  1 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  .        .        .        .  18 

Average  attendance    .......  16 

Special  Classes. 

Number  of  classes     .......  2 

Number  of  teachers   .......  2 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging   ....  28 

Average  attendance    .......  23 

REC  APITUL  ATION . 

Number  of  schools  : 

Regular   772 

Special 2   24 

Number  of  teachers  : 

In  regular  schools    ......  1,988 

In  special  schools 2  .        .        .        .        .        .  249 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  : 

In  regular  schools    ......  81,447 

In  special  schools 2  .        .        .        .        .        .  6,221 

Average  attendance  : 

In  regular  schools   72,627 

In  special  schools 2  .        .        .        .        .        .  4,502 


1  Includes  Special  Class  for  the  Study  of  Design,  established  Nov.  13,  1900. 

2  Special  classes  included. 
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EXPENDITURES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  made  for 
carrying  on  the  schools,  exclusive  of  furniture,  repairs,  and 
new  school-houses,  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Board,  a 
period  of  twenty-four  years  and  nine  months  : 


Financial 
Year. 


Expenditures. 


Income. 


Net 

Expenditures. 


No.  of 
Pupils. 


1876-  77  

1877-  78  

1878-  79  

1879-  80  

1880-  81  

1881-  82  

1882-  83  

1883-  84  

1884-  85  

1885-  86  

1886-  87  

1887-  88  

1888-  89  

1889-  90  

1890-  91  

1891-  92.  ..  ) 

nine  months  \ 

1892-  93  

1893-  94  

1894-  95  

1895-  96  

1896-  97  

1897-  98  

1898-  99  

1899-  00  

1900-  01  


$1,525,199 
1,455,687 
1,405,647 
1,416,852 
1,413,763 
1,392,970 
1,413,811 
1,452,854 
1,507,394 
1,485,237 
1,485,343 
1,536,552 
1,596,949 
1,654,527 
1,685,360 

1,295,981 

1,768,985 
1,822,052 
1,885,537 
1,964,760 
2,077,377 
2,254,505 
2,425,997 
2,533,988 
2,678,033 


74 


00 


19 


$21,999  03 
30,109  31 
32,145  54 
49,090  28 
73,871  08 
69,344  08 
73,278  56 
79,064  66 
39,048  26 
31,213  34 
33,388  28 
37,092  81 
39,585  52 
39,912  30 

41.209  06 

30,757  31 

37,578  66 
40,709  13 
38,604  35 
39,181  66 
39,500  83 
42,287  16 

42.210  35 
45,681  35 
48,428  07 


$1,503,200  70 

1.425.578  43 
1,373,502  06 
1,367,761  72 
1,339,892  88 
1,323,626  11 
1,340,533  10 
1,373,789  72 
1,468,345  77 
1,454,023  86 
1,451,955  01 
1,499,460  18 
1,557,363  56 
1,614,614  91 
1,644,151  22 

1,265,224  03 

1,731,406  98 
1,781,343  13 
1,846,933  03 

1.925.579  10 
2,037,876  73 
2,212,218  34 
2,383,787  07 
2,488,307  47 
2,629.605  92 


50,308 
51,759 
53,262 
53,981 
54,712 
55,638 
57,554 
58,788 
59,706 
61,259 
62,259 
62,226 
64,584 
66,003 
67,022 

67,696 

68,970 
71,495 
73,603 
74,666 
78,167 
81,638 
83,008 
86,719 
88,852 


*  Since  January,  1892,  financial  year  ends  January  31  in  each  year.  Before  that 
date  financial  year  ended  April  30  in  each  year 
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The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  repairs  made  and 
furniture  provided  since  1876-77.  It  includes  also  payment 
for  hired  accommodations : 


Expenditures. 


Income. 


Net 

Expenditures. 


No.  of 
Pupils. 


$165,876 
126,428 
114,015 
98,514 
145,913 
178,008 
189,350 
186,852 
198,059 
188,435 
171,032 
243,107 
251,736 
262,208 
263,860 

205,344 

221,905 
190,465 
214,252 
250,107 
225,973 
229,941 
249,973 
282,708 
299,248 


$205  00 
247  50 
231  00 
300  00 
526  50 
137  50 
295  92 
221  00 
153  00 
850  20 
208  00 

595  50 

165  00 


25  00 


937  68 


27  00 


$165,876  72 

50,308 

$3  30 

126,428  35 

51,759 

2  45 

114,015  32 

53,262 

2  14 

98,514  84 

53,981 

1  82 

145,708  55 

54,712 

2  66 

17/, vol  6b 

55,638 

3  19 

189  119  83 

3  29 

186  552  18 

58  788 

3  17 

59  706 

3  31 

188  298  13 

61  259 

3  07 

170  733  79 

X  1  W,  1  OO     1  o 

62  259 

2  74 

62  226 

3  90 

251  583  17 

64  584 

3  90 

261  358  55 

3  96 

263,652  16 

67,022 

3  94 

204,74S  77 

67,696 

3  02 

221,740  53 

68,970 

3  22 

190,465  06 

71,495 

2  66 

214,227  47 

73,603 

2  91 

250,107  13 

74,666 

3  35 

225,036  08 

78,167 

2  88 

229,941  27 

81,638 

2  81 

249,973  69 

83,008 

3  01 

282,708  26 

86,719 

3  26 

299,221  46 

88,852 

3  37 

The  foregoing  tables  include  all  the  running  expenses  of 
the  schools,  and  form  the  basis  for  computing  the  rate  per 
pupil,  which  for  1900-1901  is  $32.96.  The  total  running 
expenses,  compared  with  those  for  1899-1900  show  an 
increase  of  $1.01  in  the  rate  per  pupil. 


*  Since  January,  1892,  financial  year  ends  January  31  in  each  year.  Before  that 
date  financial  year  ended  April  30,  in  each  year. 
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THE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  purely  educational  ques- 
tion that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Board  dur- 
ing the  year  has  been  with  reference  to  the  Normal 
School.  The  object  of  the  school  is  primarily  to  give 
professional  instruction  to  young  women  who  intend 
to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston ;  but 
during  recent  years  the  number  of  its  graduates  desir- 
ous of  such  employment  has  been  far  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled,  and  the  surplus  of  un- 
placed graduates,  increasing  from  year  to  year,  has 
been  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  appointing  power, 
and  disappointment  and  hardship  to  graduates  of  the 
school.  To  remedy  this  condition  various  expedients 
were  proposed.  The  one  adopted  was  an  amendment 
to  the  Regulations,  which  took  effect  on  March  12,  pro- 
viding that  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Normal 
School,  in  addition  to  having  completed  a  four-year 
course  in  the  High  Schools,  receiving  a  diploma,  or  an 
equivalent  course  of  study  elsewhere,  with  diploma, 
must  also  successfully  pass  a  special  examination  for 
admission,  the  intention  being  to  limit  in  this  way  the 
number  of  pupils  entering  the  school,  to  such  as  give 
a  fair  promise  of  high  scholarship,  which  is  a  most 
essential  requisite  'for  success  in  teaching.  Two  such 
examinations  have  been  held  this  year,  one  in  June 
and  the  other  in  September. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Committee  on  Normal  School 
announced  an  intention  to  recommend  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Normal  College  in  place  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  having  a  broader  and  more  extended  course 
of  instruction ;  and  this  purpose  found  expression  in  an 
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order  passed  at  the  meeting  of  December  10,  that  a 
joint  committee,  consisting  of  the  Committee  on  Legis- 
lative Matters  and  the  Committee  on  Normal  School 
petition  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session  for  authority 
to  enable  the  School  Committee  to  establish  a  Teachers' 
College  for  both  sexes  in  place  of  the  present  Normal 
School;  to  determine  and  regulate  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  said  college  to  grant  honorary  testimonials ; 
to  confer  diplomas,  and  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Education  and  Master  of  Education. 

The  report  upon  which  the  action  of  the  Board  was 
based  summarizes  the  scope  of  the  proposed  college  as 
follows  : 

(1.)  Retention  of  all  the  courses  of  the  present  Nor- 
mal School. 

(2.)    Provision  for  four  classes  of  teachers  in  a  more 
generous  way  than  the  present  school  can  afford. 
These  classes  are 

(1.)  Pupils  who  need  longer  and  better  courses  in 
distinctly  academic  work,  as  English,  history,  or  sci- 
ence. 

(2.)  Teachers  who  desire  to  return  to  the  school  for 
advanced  courses. 

(3.)    Teachers  who  desire  special  courses. 

(4.)  College  graduates  who  are  prepared  on  the  aca- 
demic side,  but  who  need  the  professional  training. 

It  is  also  intended  that  the  courses  shall  be  made 
equivalent  to  the  ordinary  college  courses,  and  after 
four  years'  study  and  practice  an  appropriate  degree 
shall  be  granted. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  has  approved  substantially 
the  proposition  thus  briefly  outlined,  and  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Legislature 
have  been  taken. 
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THE  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  Evening  Schools  now  form  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  public  school  system,  and  consist  of  a 
high  school,  with  two  branches,  one  in  East  Boston  and 
the  other  in  Charlestown,  and  fourteen  elementary 
schools  situated  in  various  sections  of  the  city  and  its 
suburbs.  The  term  of  these  schools  begins  on  the 
last  Monday  in  September  in  each  year,  and  ends  on 
the  second  Friday  in  March  of  the  year  following,  but 
it  has  been  customary  for  a  number  of  years  to  ex- 
tend the  term  of  the  high  school  and  some  of  the 
larger  elementary  schools  for  two  additional  weeks, 
by  special  order.  The  elective  system  is  in  opera- 
tion in  the  high  school  and  its  branches,  and  the 
pupils  are  at  liberty  to  select  such  studies  as  they 
consider  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  them,  except- 
ing that  they  are  not  allowed  to  elect  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, English  or  American  literature,  advanced  English 
composition  or  shorthand,  unless  they  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  elementary  English  composition,  and 
those  who  desire  to  enter  the  class  in  typewriting  must 
be  acquainted  with  shorthand.  Aside  from  these,  and 
a  few  minor  restrictions,  they  are  at  entire  liberty  to 
select  the  studies  they  desire  to  pursue.  Examina- 
tions in  the  several  studies  taught  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  term,  and  certificates  of  proficiency  are 
awarded  successful  pupils.  Each  of  these  certificates 
represents  a  credit  unit  or  fractional  part  thereof,  and 
a  pupil  who  has  received  certificates,  the  aggregate 
value  of  which  is  equivalent  to  six  credit  units,  is 
entitled  to  a  diploma  of  graduation.  Graduates  of 
the  grammar  schools  of  Boston,  of  evening  element- 
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ary  schools,  and  those  who  have  previously  attended 
a  day  high  school  are  admitted  without  examination. 
Others  are  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography. 

The  Evening  High  School  has  never  been  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition,  nor  can  the  amount  of 
good  which  it  accomplishes  easily  be  overestimated. 
In  the  language  of  the  supervisor  in  charge,  "  It  in- 
creases the  general  intelligence  of  the  community, 
elevates  the  tone  of  public  morals,  cultivates  self- 
respect,  and  increases  civic  pride."  Its  continued 
growth  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  vitality,  and  the 
places  filled  by  many  of  its  graduates  in  business  life 
attest  the  soundness  of  its  teaching,  and  the  breadth 
of  its  influence.  The  average  registration  of  pupils 
during  the  months  of  October  and  November  this 
year  has  been  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

The  Evening  Elementary  Schools  continue  to  im- 
prove in  strength  and  efficiency.  The  course  of  study 
for  these  schools  has  been  materially  broadened  during 
the  present  term  by  the  formation  of  classes  in  cookery 
and  in  sewing,  and  by  continuing  and  extending  post- 
graduate classes  —  so  called  —  which  are  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  pupils  who  have  completed  the  regular 
course  of  study,  but  who  find  it  inconvenient  to  attend 
the  Central  High  School  in  the  South  End.  Such 
classes  were  established  tentatively  last  year  in  two 
of  the  suburban  schools,  the  Washington  Allston  and 
Mather,  and  the  success  attending  them  was  such  as 
to  warrant  their  continuance,  and  the  formation  of 
a  similar  class  in  the  Dearborn  School  this  year. 

Instruction  in  cookery  was  first  given  in  the  Lyman 
Evening  School  in  1897,  when  one  class  in  that  subject 
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was  established.  The  following  year  two  classes  were 
conducted  in  the  same  school.  In  1900  additional 
classes  in  cookery  in  other  schools  were  opened,  as  well 
as  classes  in  sewing,  and  this  year  instruction  in 
cookery  is  regularly  given  in  the  Bigelow,  Hancock, 
Lyman,  and  Warren  Schools,  and  in  sewing  in  the 
Bigelow,  Comins,  Franklin,  Hancock,  Lincoln,  Lyman, 
Mather,  Minot,  Quincy,  Warren,  and  Wells  Schools. 

It  was  found  advisable  last  year  to  establish  a  sepa- 
rate school  for  women  only  in  the  North  End,  and  the 
Hancock  School-house  was  utilized  for  this  purpose, 
thus  returning  to  the  plan  in  effect  previous  to  1896, 
when  this  school  was  discontinued  and  its  pupils  con- 
solidated with  those  of  the  Eliot  School. 

A  new  school  has  recently  been  established  in  the 
Minot  School-house  at  Neponset  in  response  to  a  demand 
from  residents  of  that  section  who  otherwise  must  needs 
go  a  considerable  distance  to  reach  the  nearest  school, 
situated  on  Meeting-House  Hill. 

On  April  23,  the  Board  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$1,000  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Evening  Schools  for  lectures  in  the  several 
evening  schools.  The  first  of  these  lectures  was  given 
on  November  first  in  the  Franklin  School,  and  since 
then  eleven  others  have  been  given  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  geography,  all  of  which,  with  one  excep- 
tion, have  been  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  stereopticon. 
The  lecturers  thus  far  have  been,  except  in  one  case, 
those  officially  connected  with  the  schools  —  masters 
and  sub-masters,  but  a  number  of  well-known  public 
men  have  become  interested,  and  have  signified  their 
willingness  to  aid  in  the  work,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
broaden  and  extend  these  lectures  before  the  close  of 
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the  present  term,  by  including  a  few  of  an  inspirational 
nature  by  able  speakers.  The  testimony  of  the  princi- 
pals of  the  schools  where  lectures  have  already  been 
given  has  been  very  encouraging,  as  they  speak  in 
strong  terms  of  the  interest  shown  by  the  pupils  and, 
without  reserve,  heartily  endorse  this  method  of  public 
instruction. 

Not  the  least  important  function  of  the  Evening 
Elementary  Schools  is  that  of  giving  foreigners  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  English,  thereby  aiding  in  amal- 
gamating the  races  and  establishing  higher  ideals  of 
citizenship. 

The  committee  in  charge  have  devoted  much  thought 
and  attention  to  the  various  problems  that  have  arisen 
during  the  past  year  in  connection  with  this  branch 
of  our  school  system,  and  have  endeavored  by  fre- 
quent visits  and  close  supervision  to  encourage  both 
teachers  and  pupils  in  their  work. 

THE  EVENING   SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. 

In  response  to  a  very  general  demand  from  de- 
signers, teachers,  and  those  interested  in  the  study 
of  art  in  its  relation  to  decorative  industry,  authority 
was  given  the  Committee  on  Drawing  on  Nov.  13, 
1900,  to  establish  a  special  class  in  that  subject  to 
meet  three  evenings  each  week,  and  arrangements  were 
made  to  hold  its  sessions  in  the  Public  Latin  School- 
house  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  on  Sat- 
urday evenings,  by  invitation  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Public  Library,  in  the  Art  Reference  Room  in  that 
institution.  Competent  and  successful  instructors  were 
secured,  a  course  of  sti;dy  arranged  to  provide  two 
nights'  work  upon  class-room  problems,  alternating 
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with  one  night  for  the  study  of  material,  making 
tracings,  undertaking  problems  for  research,  etc. 

The  popularity  of  the  class  and  the  regularity  of  at- 
tendance early  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  action  taken, 
and  on  September  24,  1901,  in  addition  to  the  five 
free  evening  drawing  schools  heretofore  maintained, 
and  in  place  of  the  special  class  just  described,  the 
Board  authorized  the  establishing  of  a  School  of 
Design  for  the  study  of  the  principles  of  design, 
composition,  and  color,  and  the  preparation  of  designs 
for  all  branches  of  industry,  having  a  three-vear  course, 
and  meeting  in  the  Public  Latin  School-house  on  the 
evenings  of  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  and  in  the  Pub- 
lic Library  on  Saturday  evenings  during  the  regular 
school  term  of  sixtv-six  working  nights. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  class,  and  school, 
design  had  been  taught  in  the  regular  evening  draw- 
ing schools  as  a  minor  subject  in  the  freehand 
classes.  It  now  receives  the  entire  attention  of  those 
who  are  enrolled  in  this  school.  Formerly  design  was 
a  compulsory  subject  in  which  all  pupils  joined,  re- 
gardless of  professional  preferences.  In  the  new  school 
the  principles  covering  decorative  work  are  taught  to 
all,  and  then  applied  by  individual  students  in  the 
field  of  their  daily  occupations  and  interests.  Thus 
the  furniture  worker  plans  his  designs  for  furniture ; 
the  bookbinder  works  upon  book  covers ;  the  wall- 
paper printer,  in  the  field  of  his  interest ;  while  many 
teachers,  particularly  those  of  high  and  art  schools, 
find  in  the  course  the  inspiration  for  better  work  among 
their  daily  classes. 

Such  a  school,  long  needed,  was  bound  to  be  pop- 
ular, and  with  the  opening  of  the  term  this  year 
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nearly  all  the  students  in  the  experimental  class  con- 
ducted during  the  previous  term  returned,  while  a 
gratify ingly  large  number  of  new  pupils  entered.  The 
school  promises  to  continue  to  extend  its  sphere  of 
usefulness  from  year  to  year,  and  undoubtedly  has 
already  proved  itself  a  distinct  and  needed  addition 
to  the  public  school  system. 

ELECTIVE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  HIGEI  SCHOOLS. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  previous  annual  report 
to  a  further  relaxation  of  the  rigidity  of  the  hisrh 
school  course  of  study,  and  the  increasing  tendency 
to  recognize  the  individuality  of  the  pupil,  and  to 
consider  his  educational  needs  in  connection  with 
his  probable  pursuit  in  after  life,  rather  than  to 
hold  to  the  belief  that  one  good  course  should  be 
laid  down  to  give  what  was  fondly  termed  "  a  well 
rounded  high  school  education,"  to  which  each 
pupil  should  be  obliged  to  conform.  The  result  of 
various  modirications  and  changes  in  the  old  high 
school  course  of  study  adopted  in  1891,  has  been  the 
adoption  of  a  purely  elective  system  which  went 
into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school 
term,  excepting  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
which  differs  radically  in  its  purpose  and  aims  from 
the  other  high  schools,  and  in  the  two  Latin  Schools 
whose  sole  function  is  to  prepare  their  graduates  for 
colleges.  It  is  not  intended  in  this  report  to  ex- 
patiate upon  the  advantages  of  an  elective  course 
or  to  point  out  its  weaknesses.  Those  who  are  in- 
terested are  referred  to  the  latest  annual  report  of 
the  Superintendent  (School  Document  No.  3,  1901) 
which  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  states 
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at  length  the  convictions  of  an  earnest  and  able 
advocate  of  the  system. 

SCHOOLHOUSE  CUSTODIAN. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  Schoolhouse  Com- 
missioners, whose  Secretary  the  Schoolhouse  Agent 
became,  it  was  evident  that  the  School  Committee 
needed  an  officer  who  should  have  general  supervision 
of  the  force  of  janitors  and  engineers,  instruct  them  in 
the  proper  performance  of  their  duties,  report  instances 
of  negligence  and  inefficiency,  and  have  charge  of 
school  property,  aside  from  that  coming  particularly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
The  office  of  Schoolhouse  Custodian  was  therefore 
created  at  the  meeting  of  October  8,  and  at  the 
same  meeting,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Baldwin,  a  member  of 
the  School  Committee  since  January,  1900,  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  the  position,  and  at  a  later  date 
his  salary  was  fixed  at  $2,004  per  annum. 

RECENT  LEGISLATION. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year,  so  far  as  the 
administration  of  the  public  school  system  is  con- 
cerned, was  the  enactment  by  the  Legislature  of  Chap- 
ters 448  and  473  of  the  acts  of  1901.  The  first  of 
these  acts  provides  that  the  School  Commitee  may  an- 
nually make  an  appropriation  in  one  sum  for  construct- 
ing and  furnishing  new  school  buildings,  including  the 
taking  of  land  therefor,  and  for  school  yards,  and  the 
preparing  of  school  yards,  may  appropriate  another 
sum  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  school  buildings, 
and  may  make  such  other  appropriations  by  items 
for  the  support  of  the  public   schools   as  it  deems 
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necessary.  The  total  amount  to  be  thus  used  during 
the  current  year  is  limited  to  $2.90  upon  each  $1,000 
of  the  average  valuation  of  the  city  during  the  pre- 
ceding three  years.  Of  the  amount  thus  appropri- 
ated not  less  than  25  cents  upon  each  $1,000  of  val- 
uation is  required  to  be  expended  solely  for  repairs 
and  alterations  of  school  buildings.  So  far  the  act 
is  substantially  the  same  as  Chapter  400,  1898, 
which  first  gave  the  School  Committee  authority  to 
make  its  own  appropriations  for  school  purposes  to 
be  met  from  the  tax  levy,  excepting  the  minor 
change  of  basing  the  rate  upon  the  average  valua- 
tion of  the  city  for  three  years  instead  of  five  years, 
as  in  the  former  act,  thus  allowing  an  increased 
expenditure  of  $102,296.81  during  the  year  1901. 
Beginning  with  the  year  1902,  however,  the  rate  is 
raised  from  $2.90  to  $3.40,  of  which  amount  not  less 
than  40  cents  is  required  to  be  appropriated  for  new 
buildings,  lands,  yards,  and  furnishing,  25  cents  must 
still  be  expended  for  repairs  and  alterations,  and  the 
balance  available  for  the  general  maintenance  of  the 
public  schools  increases  from  $2.65  to  $2.75  on  each 
$1,000  of  the  average  valuation  of  the  city. 

By  Chapter  473  of  the  Acts  of  1901,  the  Legis- 
lature established  a  Schoolhouse  Department,  under 
the  charge  of  a  board  of  three  salaried  commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  the  Mayor,  without  confirmation, 
for  three  year  terms.  This  new  Board  exercises  all 
the  power  and  authority,  subject  to  certain  restrictions 
which  it  is  unnecessary  particularly  to  describe  in 
this  report,  heretofore  devolving  upon  the  School 
Committee  with  respect  to  the  taking  of  lands,  the 
construction  and  furnishing   of   new  buildings,  the 
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providing  of  temporary  accommodations,  and  the 
making  of  alterations  and  repairs  upon  all  school- 
houses. 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  denned  in  Chapter 
448,  Acts  of  1901,  to  be  expended  for  repairs  and 
alterations  and,  beginning  with  the  year  1902,  for 
lands  and  new  buildings,  a  further  sum,  not  exceed- 
ing one  million  dollars  during  the  year  1901  and 
the  same  amount  during  each  of  the  three  following 
years  may  be  expended  by  the  Schoolhouse  Depart- 
ment for  additional  land  and  buildings,  and  for 
securing  proper  ventilation,  proper  sanitary  condi- 
tions, protection  from  fire,  and  facilities  for  escape 
in  case  of  fire  in  connection  with  existing  school 
buildings.  To  meet  this  expense  the  act  provides 
that  the  treasurer  of  the  city  shall  from  time  to  time, 
on  the  request  of  the  Mayor,  approved  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  all  the  members  of  each  branch  of  the  City 
Council,  issue  and  sell  bonds  of  the  city  within  the 
debt  limit.  The  School  Committee,  however,  may  pro- 
ceed with  the  completion  of  such  buildings  as  were  in 
course  of  construction  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  act,  all  but  two  of  which  are  substantially  fin- 
ished, and  occupied,  or  may  at  any  time  transfer  these 
duties  to  the  Board  of  Schoolhouse  Commissioners. 

NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL— HOUSES. 

The  past  year  has  been  especially  notable  in  that 
four  new  and  magnificent  high  school-houses  located 
respectively  in  Dorchester,  East  Boston,  South  Boston 
and  West  Roxbury,  and  representing  an  aggregate 
expenditure  of  more  than  $1,350,000  have  been 
completed  and  occupied.     Each  of  these  buildings 
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has  been  planned  and  built  under  the  sole  supervision 
of  the  School  Committee  and  embodies  the  latest 
and  most  approved  methods  of  school-house  construc- 
tion. In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  full 
descriptions  and  illustrations  of  these  buildings,  with 
an  account  of  the  dedicatory  exercises,  will  appear 
in  the  second  edition  of  this  report  to  be  issued  in 
the  spring  of  1902. 

The  large  addition  to  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School-house  which  was  substantially  completed  late  in 
1900  has  rendered  it  possible  to  receive  those  pupils 
who  entered  this  school  with  the  opening  of  the 
term  in  September,  although  the  number  was  so 
large  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  lengthen  the  daily 
session  in  order  to  provide  for  their  accommodation. 
The  growth  of  this  school  since  its  organization  in 
September,  1893,  has  been  remarkable.  The  maxi- 
mum capacity  of  the  original  building,  designed  for 
a  much  smaller  number,  was  three  hundred  fifty 
pupils.  The  present  building  accommodates  comfort- 
ably nearly  five  hundred  fifty  pupils,  while  if  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  last  two  years  is  maintained, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  anticipating  otherwise, 
there  will  be  about  seven  hundred  and  twenty  pupils 
in  September,  1902,  and  nine  hundred  in  September, 
1903.  If  the  natural  growth  of  the  school  is  to  con- 
tinue unhampered  by  the  restrictions  incident  to 
crowded  accommodations,  it  is  clear  that  its  present 
quarters  will  soon  prove  inadequate  for  its  needs. 

Repeated  reference  has  been  made  in  various  re- 
ports to  the  striking  increase  in  the  number  of 
high  school  pupils  during  the  last  few  years  not 
alone  in  Boston,  but  elsewhere  throughout  the  country 
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where  public  schools  are  maintained  on  a  wise  and 
liberal  basis.  In  view  of  the  present  policy  of 
building  up  and  developing  the  suburban  high  schools, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  following  the  period  of  annexation,  it  was  seri- 
ously proposed  to  abolish  the  local  high  schools  in 
the  annexed  districts,  and  to  have  but  two  central 
schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Fortunately 
this  course  was  not  followed,  but  the  local  schools 
had  their  evil  days  when  their  courses  of  study 
were  cut  down  and  their  usefulness  impaired.  Those 
days  are  now  happily  over,  and  the  local  schools, 
secure  in  the  confidence  of  the  respective  communi- 
ties which  they  serve,  are  able  to  pursue  their  work, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Charlestown  High 
School,  in  buildings  far  superior  to  those  occupied 
by  the  central  schools. 

Yet  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  reason- 
able requirements  of  the  high  school  pupils  in  our 
city  shall  have  been  met.  The  Charlestown  High 
School  continues  to  occupy  a  building  erected  in 
1848  of  insufficient  capacity,  and  far  inferior  to 
the  modern  buildings  completed  this  year  in  other 
sections  of  the  city.  The  Girls'  Latin  School  is 
housed  in  a  hired  building  at  an  annual  expense  of 
more  than  $8,000 ;  the  Normal  School  is  cramped 
and  confined  in  the  upper  story  of  a  building  none 
too  large  for  the  use  of  the  grammar  school  which 
shares  the  same  structure ;  and  the  needs  of  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School  for  additional  accommo- 
dations have  already  been  stated. 

The  responsibility  of  providing  additional  accom- 
modations has  recently  been  imposed,  by  legislative 
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enactment,  upon  a  Board  of  Schoolhouse  Commis- 
sioners whose  attention  has  already  been  called  to 
the  necessities  thus  briefly  and  inadequately  sketched. 

A  NEW  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING. 

While  repeated  reference  has  been  made  from  year 
to  year  in  various  ways  to  the  continued  demand  for 
more  school-houses,  but  little  has  been  said  of  the 
necessity  that  exists  for  a  new  administration  building. 
The  Schoool  Committee,  and  its  officers,  now  occupy 
an  old  school  building  on  Mason  street,  erected  in 
1848,  and  in  no  respect,  except  with  regard  to  location, 
adapted  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  now  and  has 
been  for  twenty-five  years  devoted.  While  the  hall 
used  for  meetings  of  the  Board  is  fairly  suitable  in 
size  and  arrangement  for  the  main  purpose  for  which 
it  is  used,  it  is  deficient  in  proper  ventilation;  the 
rooms  used  for  the  meetings  of  sub-committees,  a 
number  of  which  are  usually  held  each  day,  are  too 
few  in  number,  too  small  in  size,  and  some  of  them 
are  necessarily  occupied  for  office  purposes  by  directors 
and  others  who  are  obliged  to  withdraw  when  their 
rooms  are  required  for  committee  uses;  the  office 
accommodations  provided  for  the  Secretary,  the  Audit- 
ing Clerk,  the  Superintendent  and  the  Supervisors,  and 
their  assistants,  are  totally  inadequate  for  the  proper 
administration  of  their  business  :  while  the  lower  story 
and  basement  are  crowded  to  repletion  with  miscellane- 
ous supplies.  For  the  constantly  increasing  accumu- 
lation of  documents  and  files  no  adequate  facilities 
for  proper  and  safe  preservation  are  available,  and 
valuable  and  original  records  are  kept,  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  fire,  wherever  a  place  can  be  found  for 
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them.  This  leads  to  confusion,  and  renders  impossible 
the  adoption  of  a  modern  and  suitable  filing  system 
indispensable  in  offices  having  the  custody  of  records. 
Twice  each  year,  usually,  general  examinations  are  held 
of  candidates  for  certificates  of  qualification  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools.  For  lack  of  a  suitable  hall  in 
the  Mason-street  building  such  examinations  have  to 
be  held  in  some  school-house,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
regular  pupils  for  one  or  two  days.  Those  of  the  direct- 
ors and  officers  who  cannot  find  accommodations  at 
Mason  street  are  obliged  to  have  their  offices  in  some 
school  building  where  a  vacant  room  is  available,  an 
arrangement  causing  endless  delays  and  inconvenience 
both  to  the  members  of  the  Board  and  their  sub- 
ordinates. For  the  present  situation  which  is  steadily 
growing  worse  in  consequence  of  the  yearly  increase 
in  the  business  of  the  school  system,  there  is  but  one 
remedy  —  a  new  administration  building  adequate  in 
size,  modern  in  arrangement,  and  provided  with  all 
the  facilities  now  deemed  indispensable  in  the  offices 
of  a  large  corporation. 

To  this  end  an  order  was  passed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  held  January  2,  1902,  requesting  the  City 
Council  to  erect  and  furnish  a  suitable  building  on  the 
Mason-street  lot. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

In  the  appendix  to  this  report  is  continued  the 
plan  adopted  in  1900  of  giving  each  year  illustra- 
tions and  brief  descriptive  sketches  of  public  school 
buildings.  Those  in  the  first,  second  and  third  divi- 
sions have  already  appeared.  This  year  the  build- 
ings in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  divisions,  embrac- 
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ing  the  city  proper,  Back  Bay,  the  South  End,  and 
South  Boston  follow.  It  would  seem  an  easy  task 
to  trace  the  history  of  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
life  of  the  community  as  a  school,  yet  such  is  far 
from  being  the  case,  and  the  short  paragraphs 
devoted  to  each  school  often  represent  considerable 
investigation  and  examination  of  records  which  are 
frequently  obscure  and  conflicting  in  their  statements. 


William  L.  P.  Boardman,  late  master  of  the  Lewis 
District,  was  born  in  Bridgewater,  N.  H.,  March  24, 
1827,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  city  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  1854,  as  usher  in  the  Brimmer  School,  becom- 
ing sub-master  in  the  same  school  April  21,  18u9. 
On  January  4,  1869,  the  Lewis  School  in  Roxbury 
opened  its  doors  with  Mr.  Boardman  as  its  master, 
in  which  position  he  continued  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  March  18  of  the  present  year.  Mr. 
Boardman  served  the  educational  interests  of  the 
community  in  which  his  school  was  situated,  faith- 
fully and  efficiently,  and  his  wise  and  judicious 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  school  which  he 
organized  and  conducted  until  his  death,  was  fully 
recognized  and  appreciated  by  the  Board. 

The  recently  completed  Munroe-street  Primary 
School-house,  in  which  he  took  the  deepest  interest, 
bears  his  name,  and  will  fittingly  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  a  good  man  and  faithful  friend,  whose 
kindly  presence  will  always  be  remembered  by  those 
who  knew  him  and  valued  his  sterling  qualities. 
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Ferdinand  Abraham,  who  became  a  member  of 
the  Board  in  January,  1900,  died  September  3, 
1901.  Mr.  Abraham  took  a  deep  and  active  interest 
in  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  was 
chairman  of  this  committee.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  earnestness  of  purpose,  of  genial  manners,  strong 
in  his  convictions,  and  faithful  in  his  school  duties. 
His  sudden  and  unexpected  death  was  a  great  shock 
to  his  associates,  who  had  learned  to  esteem  him  as 
a  friend.  He  was  particular^  interested  in  the 
evening  schools  and/  by  frequent  visits,  endeavored 
to  promote  their  efficiency  and  success. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  YOGEL. 
DANIEL  S.  HARKINS. 
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FOURTH  DIVISION  (Central  City). 


BRIMMER  DISTRICT. 


BRIMMER   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  Brimmer  School  was  established  in  1843  to  accommodate 
the  surplus  pupils  in  the  Adams,  Winthrop  and  Franklin  Schools, 
and  was  opened  January  1,  1844,  under  the  double-headed  system. 
It  received  its  name  in  honor  of  Martin  Brimmer,  Mayor  of 
Boston  during  1843  and  1844.  The  building  is  located  on 
Common  street  (formerly  Nassau  street)  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Franklin  School-house,  and  contains  fourteen  rooms  and  a 
hall.  Martin  Millmore,  the  sculptor,  was  a  former  pupil  of  this 
school,  and  his  will  contained  a  bequest  of  $500,  the  income  of 
which  is  expended  by  the  master  to  aid  in  clothing  poor  children 
who  attend  the  Brimmer  School.    Area  of  site,  11,401  square  feet. 

SKINNER   PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

The  Skinner  School-house  on  Fayette  street  was  built  in  1870, 
and  was  named  for  Rev.  Otis  A.  Skinner,  a  well-known  Univer- 
salist  clergyman  of  Boston,  a  member  of  the  Primary  School 
Committee  during  1842-1855,  and  of  the  School  Committee  for 
eleven  years  between  1840  and  1857.  This  building  contains  six 
rooms.    Area  of  site,  5,238  square  feet. 
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PRINCE  DISTRICT. 


PRINCE   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  Prince  School  was  originally  included  in  the  Brimmer  Dis- 
trict, and  became  an  independent  district  September  1,  1880. 
The  present  building  at  the  corner  of  Newbury  and  Exeter  streets 
originally  contained  but  eight  rooms  and  a  hall,  and  was  first  oc- 
cupied in  1876.  Four  more  rooms  were  added  in  1880,  and  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  hall  correspondingly  enlarged.  It  was  the 
first  building  of  the  kind  erected  in  the  United  States,  the  plans 
having  been  brought  from  Germany  by  Dr.  John  D.  Philbrick, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  Previously  the  school  build- 
ings in  this  country  had  been  built  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle, 
with  some  unimportant  projections  or  rudimentary  wings.  This 
edifice  is  arranged  around  three  sides  of  an  open  court,  and 
no  where  does  the  width  of  the  building  exceed  the  width  of  a 
school-room,  with  the  width  of  the  corridor  added.  Its  prototype 
stands,  or  stood,  in  the  little  town  of  Tetschen,  in  Bohemia,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  was  selected  by  the  central 
authority  of  Austria  to  be  represented  at  the  Vienna  Exposition 
in  1873,  as  a  model  village  school-house. 

In  1879  the  school  was  named  in  honor  of  Frederick  O.  Prince, 
Mayor  of  Boston  during  1877,  1879-1881,  inclusive.  The 
formal  dedication  took  place  November  11,  1881.  This  is  the 
only  grammar  school  in  the  city  having  but  one  daily  session 
from  9  A.M.  to  2  P.M.    Area  of  site,  22,960  square  feet. 

CHARLES  C.   PERKINS   PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

The  Charles  C.  Perkins  School-house  on  St.  Botolph  street 
was  built  in  1891,  and  occupied  in  September,  1892.  It  bears  the 
name  of  a  prominent  member  of  the  School  Committee,  whose 
term  of  service  began  in  1871  and  ended  in  1884.  This  build- 
ing contains  ten  rooms.    Area  of  site,  16,000  square  feet. 
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QUINCY  DISTRICT. 


QUINCY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Early  in  1847  the  School  Committee  appointed  a  sub-com- 
mittee to  consider  measures  for  relieving  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  Brimmer  and  the  Winthrop  Schools,  and  this  committee  in 
its  report  recommended  the  formation,  in  the  South  Cove  dis- 
trict, of  a  new  school  for  boys. 

The  new  school  was  accordingly  established,  and  at  the  meet- 
ing of  September  6,  1847,  the  School  Committee,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  decided  to  organize  the  school  with  a  master  and  sub- 
master,  instead  of  with  two  masters  of  equal  rank,  as  had,  up  to 
that  time,  been  the  custom,  and  at  the  same  meeting  John  D.  Phil- 
brick,  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Mayhew  School,  who  afterward 
became  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  was  trans- 
ferred to  this  mastership. 

This  experiment  in  school  organization  proved  so  successful 
that  the  older  schools  were  successively  reorganized,  and,  in  six 
years,  not  a  "  double-headed  "  school  remained  in  Boston. 

During  the  following  year  the  building  on  Tyler  street  was 
erected,  the  school  meanwhile  being  carried  on  in  three  sections, 
variously  located. 

The  new  school-house  was  dedicated  June  26,  1848,  and  was 
the  first  Boston  school-house  with  a  separate  room  for  each  class 
and  a  separate  desk  for  each  pupil. 

It  was  named  in  honor  of  Josiah  Quincy,  the  second  Mayor  of 
Boston,  from  1823-1828,  who  was  present  at  the  dedication,  and 
his  son,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  then  Mayor,  took  part  in  the  exer- 
cises of  dedication,  and  gave  to  the  school  a  valuable  library. 

The  building  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of 
December  17,  1858,  but  it  was  immediately  rebuilt  on  substan- 
tially the  same  plan,  and  rededicated  December  28,  1859. 

It  contains  fourteen  rooms  and  a  hall.  Area  of  site,  12,413 
square  feet. 
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ANDREWS  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

The  Andrew  School-house  on  Genesee  street  was  built  in  1848. 
This  building  was  torn  down  in  1895  and  a  new  school-house, 
containing  nine  rooms,  was  erected  on  the  same  site  in  1896. 
The  school  was  named  in  honor  of  William  T.  Andrews,  a  mem- 
ber and  secretary  of  the  old  Primary  School  Committee  from 
1824  to  1828.  Area  of  site,  enlarged  at  the  time  of  rebuilding, 
19,761  square  feet. 

PIERPONT  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

This  building,  formerly  the  Pierpont  Primary  School-house,  is 
situated  on  Hudson  street,  near  Oak  street,  and  was  built  in  1850. 
It  was  named  for  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee  from  1822  to  1828,  excepting  during  the  year  1827. 
It  originally  contained  four  rooms,  but  has  recently  been  re- 
modelled and  now  has  one  large  room  on  each  floor,  the  upper 
room,  fitted  with  thirty  work-benches,  being  used  for  school 
purposes,  and  the  lower  room  as  a  ward-room.  The  school-room, 
having  windows  on  all  four  sides,  is  one  of  the  best  lighted 
manual  training  rooms  in  the  city.  Area  of  site,  4,216  square 
feet. 

WAY-STREET   PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

This  building,  containing  three  rooms,  was  erected  in  1850. 
Area  of  site,  2,508  square  feet. 
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WINTHROP  DISTRICT. 


WINTHROP  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  Winthrop  School,  named  in  honor  of  Governor  Winthrop, 
was  established  in  1836  in  a  school-house  located  on  East  street. 
In  1854  the  Johnson  School,  also  established  in  1836,  was  merged 
in  the  Winthrop  School ;  the  building  originally  erected  for  the 
former  school  on  Tremont  street  was  demolished,  and  the  present 
Winthrop  School-house,  containing  fourteen  rooms  and  a  hall, 
built  on  the  same  lot  and  dedicated  February  24,  1855.  Area  of 
site,  16,100  square  feet. 

TYLER-STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

The  Tyler-street  School-house,  built  in  1854,  contains  six 
rooms.    Area  of  site,  3,900  square  feet. 
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FIFTH  DIVISION  (South  End). 
D WIGHT  DISTRICT. 


DWIGHT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  Dwight  Grammar  School  was  established  in  1844  as  a 
boys'  school.  It  was  first  known  as  the  New  South  School,  and 
its  sessions  were  held  in  an  old  building  on  Washington  street. 
In  September,  1845,  it  was  removed  to  the  vestry  of  the  Suffolk 
Chapel  on  Shawmut  avenue,  and  remained  there  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  West  Concord  street  School-house  in  March,  1846, 
which  is  now  used  for  primary  classes.  It  then  received  the  name 
of  Dwight,  in  honor  of  the  late  Edmund  Dwight,  and  became  a 
mixed  school.  In  September,  1850,  a  master  was  elected  for  the 
boys'  department,  and  the  school  reorganized  on  the  single-headed 
plan.  In  September,  1850,  the  two  departments  were  made 
entirely  separate  from  each  other,  and  in  1860,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Everett  School-house  on  Northampton  street,  the 
girls  were  transferred  to  that  building,  and  the  Dwight  School- 
house  has  since  been  occupied  exclusively  by  boys.  The  present 
building,  situated  on  West  Springfield  street,  was  built  in  1856, 
and  was  occupied  for  the  first  time  in  November  of  that  year. 
It  contains  fourteen  rooms  and  a  hall.  Area  of  site,  19,125 
square  feet. 

RUTLAND— STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

This  building,  erected  in  1851,  contains  six  rooms.  Area  of 
site,  7,850  square  feet. 

JOSHUA   BATES   PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

The  Joshua  Bates  School-house  on  Harrison  avenue  was  built 
in  1884,  and  contains  eight  rooms.  It  bears  the  name  of  the 
well-known  master  of  the  old  Winthrop  School  in  Charlestown, 
who  subsequently  became  the  first  grammar  master  of  the 
Brimmer  School.    Area  of  site,  15,237  square  feet. 
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EVERETT  DISTRICT. 


EVERETT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  Everett  School  was  established  in  1S60.  and  was  named 
in  honor  of  Edward  Everett,  the  distinguished  orator  and  writer. 
It  is  exclusively  a  girls'  school,  and  its  first  pupils  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Dwight  School  on  West  Springfield  street.  The 
building,  located  on  Northampton  street,  was  erected  in  1860.  and 
dedicated  on  September  17  of  that  year,  the  230th  anniversary 
of  the  settlement  of  the  city.  It  contains  fourteen  rooms  and  a 
hall.    Area  of  site.  32,409  square  feet. 

WEST  CONCORD— STREET  PRIMART  SCHOOL. 

The  West  Concord-street  School-house,  erected  in  1S4>-4d, 
and  remodelled  and  enlarged  in  1861.  was  originally  occupied  by 
the  Dwight  School,  until  the  completion  of  the  West  Springfield 
street  building  in  November,  1856,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
occupied  by  primary  classes.  The  building  contains  ten  class- 
rooms and  a  ward-room.    Area  of  site,  10,756  square  feet. 
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FRANKLIN  DISTRICT. 


FRANKLIN   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  Franklin  School,  established  in  1785,  was  formed  of  the 
South  Writing  School,  established  in  1717  in  Mason  street,  and 
of  the  Nassau-street  School,  which  was  established  after  the 
Revolution.  This  school  was  named  in  1818  in  honor  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,  and  was  the  first  school  to  be  named  for  any  indi- 
vidual. Rufus  Webb,  who  served  as  its  writing  master,  1795- 
1826,  left  a  legacy  of  $1,000,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  books,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  indigent 
scholars  in  the  writing  department  of  the  school  This  income 
has  remained  unexpended  since  1875,  there  seeming  to  be  no 
way  to  use  it  in  the  manner  proposed,  the  city  being  obliged 
under  the  free  text-book  law  to  provide  pupils  with  all  books 
needed.  In  1826  a  new  building  was  erected  for  this  school  on 
Washington,  near  Dover  street,  which  was  damaged  by  fire  in 
1833.  In  1844  it  was  totally  destroyed,  and  a  new  building 
erected  on  the  same  site,  which  is  still  standing.  The  present 
school-house,  situated  on  Ringgold  and  Waltham  streets,  was 
erected  in  1858,  and  contains  fourteen  rooms  and  a  hall.  Area 
of  site,  16,439  square  feet. 

COOK   PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

The  Cook  School-house  onGroton  street  was  built  in  1852,  and 
contains  six  rooms.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Charles  E.  Cook, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Primary  School  Committee,  serving  as 
chairman  during  1852-53. 

WAIT   PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

The  Wait  School-house  on  Shawmut  avenue  was  built  in  1860, 
and  contains  eight  rooms.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Thomas 
B.  Wait,  who,  with  James  Savage  and  Elisha  Ticknor,  success- 
fully advocated  the  first  appropriation  made  by  the  citizens  of 
Boston  for  the  establishment  of  primary  schools.  He  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Primary  School  Committee  from  1818  until  the 
close  of  1822.    Area  of  site,  16,341  square  feet. 
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HYDE  DISTRICT. 


HYDE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  Hyde  School  was  established  in  1885,  and  so  named  in 
honor  of  George  B.  Hyde,  a  former  member  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, 1879-88,  and  master  of  the  Everett  School,  1860-1878. 
The  present  building  on  Hammond  street,  Roxbury,  was  erected 
in  1885,  and  contains  fourteen  rooms  and  a  hall.  Area  of  site, 
20,754  square  feet. 

WESTON— STREET   PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

The  Weston-street  School-house  was  built  in  1878,  and  con- 
tains eight  rooms.    Area  of  site,  14,973  square  feet. 
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RICE  DISTRICT. 


RICE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  Rice  School  was  established  in  1867,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Mayor  of  Boston,  1856-57,  and  subse- 
quently G-overnor  of  Massachusetts.  The  present  building  at  the 
corner  of  Dartmouth  and  Appleton  streets,  was  erected  in  1869, 
partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1875,  and  rebuilt  in  1876.  It  con- 
tains fourteen  rooms  and  a  hall.  In  1876  the  Normal  School 
was  transferred  from  the  Girls'  High  School-house  on  West 
Newton  street  to  this  building,  and  the  school  became  a  training 
school  at  that  time.    Area  of  site,  27,125  square  feet. 

APPLETON-STREET  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

The  Appleton-street  School-house  was  built  in  1870  and  con- 
tains twelve  rooms.    Area  of  site,  18,454  square  feet. 
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SHERWIN  DISTRICT. 


SHERWTX  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  Sherwin  School  was  established  in  1870.  It  was  named 
in  honor  of  Thomas  Sherwin,  head-master  of  the  English  High 
School  from  1865  until  his  death  in  1869.  The  present  building, 
located  on  Madison  square,  Roxbury,  was  erected  in  1870,  and 
contains  sixteen  rooms  and  a  hall.  Area  of  site,  32,040  square 
feet. 

IRA  ALLEN   PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

The  Ira  Allen  School-house  on  Parker  street  was  begun  in 
1900,  and  has  lately  been  completed  and  occupied.  It  contains 
six  rooms,  and  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  a  future  addition  of 
six  more  rooms.  This  building  takes  the  place  of  an  old  school- 
house  on  Leon  street,  which  was  built  in  1851,  and  named  in 
1894  in  honor  of  Dr:  Ira  Allen,  a  member  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee during  1868-75,  who  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Sherwin  School.  On  the  completion  of  the 
new  school-house,  occupancy  of  the  Leon-street  building  was  dis- 
continued, its  name  already  having  been  transferred  to  the  new 
school-house.    Area  of  site,  20,051  square  feet. 
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SIXTH  DIVISION  (South  Boston). 


BIGELOW  DISTRICT. 


BIGELOW  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  Bigelow  School  was  established  in  1849,  and  received  its 
name  in  honor  of  John  P.  Bigelow,  Mayor  of  the  city  from  1849 
to  1851,  inclusive.  It  was  originally  organized  as  a  girls'  school, 
and  so  continued  until  1859,  when  the  Hawes  School  on  Broadway 
was  discontinued  as  a  grammar  school,  and  boys  were  admitted 
to  the  Bigelow.  It  continued  as  a  school  for  both  sexes  until 
September,  1869,  when,  upon  the  organization  of  the  Shurtleff 
School,  it  became  a  school  exclusively  for  boys.  The  first  build- 
ing, situated  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  E  streets,  was  erected 
in  1850.  In  the  fall  of  1899  this  building  was  torn  down  and  the 
erection  of  a  new  school-house  begun  on  the  same  site,  which 
will  soon  be  completed.  It  contains  twenty  class  rooms,  two 
manual  training  rooms,  hall,  library,  gymnasium,  and  thirty-six 
shower  baths.    Area  of  site,  21,958  square  feet. 

HAWES  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

The  Hawes  Grammar  School,  named  in  honor  of  John  Hawes, 
was  instituted  in  1811.  The  land  upon  which  the  building 
stands  was  given  by  Mr.  Hawes  in  July,  1819,  for  a  public 
market,  but  in  March,  1823,  he  recorded  his  consent  that  it  be 
used  for  a  school-house,  and  the  present  building,  containing 
eight  rooms,  one  of  the  oldest  school-houses  in  the  city,  was 
erected  in  that  year.  In  1859  it  became  a  primary  school,  and 
has  so  remained.  This  school  is  probably  the  first  in  the  country 
in  which  music  was  taught.  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  gave  instruction 
to  its  pupils  in  this  subject  without  charge  during  the  year  1837, 
and  the  results  were  such  that  in  the  following  year  (1838),  sing- 
ing was  introduced  into  all  the  grammar  schools  under  Dr.  Mason 
and  his  assistants.    Area  of  site,  16,647  square  feet. 

SIMONDS  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

The  Simonds  School-house,  situated  on  the  same  lot  as  the 
Hawes,  was  built  in  1840,  remodelled  and  enlarged  in  1865,  and 
contains  three  rooms.  It  received  its  name  in  honor  of  Alvan 
Simonds,  a  member  of  the  Primary  School  Committee  from  1834 
to  1855,  inclusive,  who  also  served  on  the  School  Committee 
during  1841-46,  1851-53,  1861-63,  1867-69,  and  1871.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  Primary  School  Committee,  1842-1851,  and 
chairman  during  1854. 
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GASTON  DISTRICT. 


GASTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  Gaston  School-house,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  L  street*, 
was  begun  in  July,  1872,  completed  in  August,  1873,  and 
dedicated  on  September  17  of  that  year,  the  anniversary  of 
the  city's  incorporation.  It  received  its  name  in  honor  of 
William  Gaston,  Mayor  of  the  city  in  1871  and  1*72.  and  who 
subsequently  became  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  In  April,  1887. 
it  was  seriously  damaged  by  fire,  and  when  repaired  the  clock 
tower  upon  the  front  of  the  building  was  enlarged,  and  a  com- 
plete and  successful  system  of  ventilation  introduced.  The 
building  contains  fourteen  rooms  and  a  hall.  Area  of  site, 
37,358  square  feet. 

BEXJAMLX  POPE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

This  building,  located  on  O  street,  corner  of  Fifth  street, 
was  erected  in  1883,  and  contains  eight  rooms.  It  was  nam-d  in 
honor  of  Benjamin  Pope,  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  in 
1862-63.    Area  of  site,  20,000  square  feet. 
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JOHN  A.  ANDREW  DISTRICT. 


JOHN  A.   ANDREW  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  established  in  1873  in  the  Ticknor  building  on 
Dorchester  street.  It  was  named  the  Andrew  School,  in  honor  of 
Governor  John  A.  Andrew,  which  name  was,  on  February  25, 
1890,  changed  to  John  A.  Andrew.  The  present  building  on 
Dorchester  street  was  built  in  1877-78,  and  was  first  occupied 
March  27,  1878,  and  was  dedicated  on  June  5  of  that  year.  It 
contains  sixteen  rooms  and  a  hall.  Area  of  site,  24,889  square 
feet. 

TICKNOR   PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

The  Ticknor  School-house  on  Dorchester  street  was  built  by 
the  town  of  Dorchester  in  1848,  purchased  by  the  city  of  Boston 
in  1855,  and  was  enlarged  from  four  to  twelve  rooms  in  1865. 
It  was  named  in  honor  of  Elisha  Ticknor,  who,  with  James  Savage 
and  Thomas  13.  Wait,  may  be  regarded  as  having  founded  the 
primary  school  system.  Deacon  Ticknor  prepared  the  petition  in 
1818  and  presented  it  to  the  town  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and 
against  the  Selectmen  and  School  Committee  both,  carried  the 
town  in  favor  of  allowing  children  between  four  and  seven  years 
of  age  to  have  public  instruction,  which  they  did  not  have  before 
that  time.  This  petition  was  granted  June  16,  1818,  and  Mr. 
Ticknor  became- one  of  the  first  members  of  the  old  Primary 
School  Committee,  serving  during  1818-1822.  Area  of  site, 
11,486  square  feet. 
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LAWRENCE  DISTRICT. 


Lawrence  grammar  school. 
The  Lawrence  School  was  established  in  1843.  and  was  first 
named  the  Mather  School,  in  commemoration  of  the  distinguished 
divines,  father  and  son.  of  that  name,  occupying  the  old 
Mather  School-house  on  Broadway,  which  was  renamed  the  Park- 
man  in  1898.  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  Mather 
Grammar  School  in  Dorchester.  When  the  school  was  removed 
to  the  present  building  on  B  street  in  1856.  it  received  the  name 
of  Lawrence,  in  honor  of  Amos  Lawrence,  a  distinguished 
merchant  of  Boston,  who  had  taken  for  several  years  a  particular 
interest  in  the  school,  and  given  valuable  donations  of  books, 
etc.,  to  The  Lawrence  Association,  a  society  for  intellectual  and 
moral  culture  formed  among  its  pupils  in  1844.  The  building, 
which  contains  thirteen  school  rooms,  a  library,  teachers' 
room  and  a  hall,  is  located  on  what  was  formerly  known  as 
Nook  Hill,  an  historical  spot,  from  the  fact  that  the  occupation 
and  fortification  of  this  hill  by  the  Americans  on  the  night  of 
March  16,  1776.  hastened  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the 
British  the  following  day.  At  that  time  the  hill  was  about  fifty 
feet  higher  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  A  bronze  tablet  com- 
memorating this  event  was  placed  on  the  froDt  wall  of  the 
school-house  March  17.  1900,  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.    Area  of  site.  14.343  square  feet. 

P  ARK  MAX   PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

The  Parkman  School-house  on  Broadway,  formerly  known 
as  the  Mather  School,  was  built  in  1842.  and  was  originally 
occupied  by  grammar  classes  untii  the  completion  of  the  Lawrence 
School-house  in  1856.  In  1898  the  name  Parkman.**  borne  by 
an  old  building  on  Silver  street,  in  honor  of  Rev.  Francis  Park- 
man,  an  active  and  prominent  member  of  the  Primary  School 
Committee,  1826-1834.  was  transferred  to  the  Broadway  build- 
ing, in  order  to  avoid  confusing  this  school  with  the  Mather 
Grammar  School  in  Dorchester,  it  then  being  proposed  to 
abandon  the  old  building,  which,  however,  is  still  occupied  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  new  Bigelow  School-house.  This  build- 
ing contains  eleven  rooms.    Area  of  site.  10.160  square  feet. 

SAMUEL  G.   HOWE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

The  Samuel  G.  Howe  School-house  on  Fifth  street  was  built 
in  1874,  and  contains  eight  rooms.  It  was  named  in  honor  of 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  South  Boston,  and 
founder  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  who  also  served 
as  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  during  1839  and  1845. 
Area  of  site,  12,494  square  feet. 
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LINCOLN  DISTRICT. 


LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  Lincoln  School  was  established  in  1859,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Frederick  W.  Lincoln.  Mayor  of  the  city  in  1858-60, 
1863-66.  It  was  originally  a  mixed  school,  but  in  1873  the  dis- 
trict was  divided,  and  the  girls  were  placed  in  the  new  Gaston 
School-house.  In  1889  the  district  was  again  divided  and  a 
portion  of  the  pupils  transferred  to  the  Thomas  X.  Hart  School, 
then  newly  completed.  The  building,  situated  on  Broadway,  was 
erected  in  1859,  and  contains  fourteen  rooms  and  a  hall.  Area 
of  site,  24,500  square  feet. 

CHOATE   BURXHAM   PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

This  building,  situated  on  East  Third  street,  was  built  in  1894, 
and  contains  eight  rooms.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Choate 
Burnham,  a  prominent  citizen  of  South  Boston,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Committee  during  1859-63,  1866-68,  1871, 
1891,  and  a  part  of  1892.    Area  of  site,  17,136  square  feet. 

TUCKERMAX  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

The  Tuckerman  School-house  on  Fourth  street  was  built  in 
1850,  and  enlarged  in  1865.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Tuckerman,  a  member  of  the  Primary  School  Committee 
during  1827-28.  It  contains  six  rooms.  Area  of  site,  11,655 
square  feet. 
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NORCROSS  DISTRICT. 


NORCROSS  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  Xorcross  School  was  established  in  the  present  building  at 
the  corner  of  D  and  Fifth  streets,  which  was  dedicated  March  10. 
1868.  It  received  its  name  in  honor  of  Otis  Norcross,  Mayor  of 
Boston  during  1867,  who  bequeathed  a  fund  of  $1,000,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  expended  by  the  master  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  library.  The  building  contains  fourteen  rooms  and  a  hall. 
Area  of  site,  12,075  square  feet. 

CYRUS  ALGER  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

This  building,  situated  on  Seventh  street,  was  erected  in  1880. 
and  contains  eight  rooms.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Cyrus 
Alger,  the  celebrated  iron  founder  of  South  Boston,  who  was 
especially  noted  for  the  excellent  quality  of  his  cannon,  which 
for  many  years  he  cast  for  the  United  States  Government.  Area 
of  site,  16,560  square  feet. 

DRAKE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

The  Drake  School-house,  at  the  corner  of  C  and  Third  streets, 
was  built  in  1*69.  and  contains  six  room-.  It  was  named  in 
honor  of  Henry  A.  Drake,  a  well-knowo  resident  of  South  Boston, 
who  served  on  the  School  Committee  from  1854  to  1858.  inclusive, 
and  from  1864  to  1868.  inclusive.  Area  of  site.  10.260  square 
feet. 
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SHURTLEFF  DISTRICT. 


SHURTLEFF   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  Shurtleff  School  was  established  in  September,  1859.  It 
first  occupied  the  Bigelow  Hall,  a  hired  room  on  Broadway,  the 
vestry  of  the  church  on  Dorchester  street,  near  Broadway,  and 
rooms  in  the  Ticknor  building  in  Washington  Village. 

The  present  building,  located  on  Dorchester  street,  was  dedi- 
cated November  23,  1869,  and  contains  fourteen  rooms  and  a 
hall.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  Mayor 
of  Boston  1868-70,  who  presented  to  the  school  an  elegant  and 
costly  clock  that  ornaments  the  hall.  Area  of  site,  40,553  square 
feet. 

CLINCH  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

The  Clinch  School-house,  at  the  corner  of  F  and  Seventh 
streets,  in  the  rear  of  the  grammar  school  lot,  was  built  in  1871, 
and  contains  six  rooms.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Rev.  Joseph 
H.  Clinch,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  who  served  on  the  old  Primary 
School  Committee  during  1853-54.  Area  of  site,  13,492  square 
feet. 
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THOMAS  N.  HART  DISTRICT. 


THOMAS  N.   HART  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  Thomas  N.  Hart  District  was  established  to  relieve  the 
Lincoln  District.  The  present  grammar  building,  at  the  corner 
of  H  and  East  Fifth  streets,  is  located  on  what  was  the  easterly 
slope  of  the  hill  formerly  known  as  Mount  Washington,  one  of 
the  Dorchester  Heights,  and  was  dedicated  December  4,  1889. 
It  contains  thirteen  rooms  and  a  hall.  It  received  its  name  in 
honor  of  Thomas  N.  Hart,  Mayor  of  Boston  during  1889-90,  and 
again  during  1900-01.    Area  of  site,  26,264  square  feet. 

BENJAMIN  DEAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

The  Benjamin  Dean  School-house  on  H  and  Sixth  streets,  in 
the  rear  of  the  grammar  building,  was  erected  in  1898-99,  and 
contains  eight  rooms.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Dean, 
a  well-known  resident  of  South  Boston,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  City  Government,  the  State  Senate, 
and  the  National  House  of  Representatives.  Area  of  site, 
11,977  square  feet. 

CAPEN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

The  Capen  School-house,  at  the  corner  of  I  and  Sixth  streets, 
was  built  in  1871,  and  contains  six  rooms.  Originally  it  belonged 
in  the  Lincoln  District.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Rev.  Lemuel 
Capen,  an  esteemed  clergyman  who  lived  and  died  in  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  and  who  served  on  the  old  Primary  School 
Committee,  1823-31,  1842,  1843.  Area  of  site,  12,354  square 
feet. 


